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CHAPTER I. 

<< Here woman rtim. the motlier, daoghter, wit%. 
Strewi whb frtu flowen the narrow pstli of Im ; 
Around her knees domestic dntiet meet, 
And fireeide pleararea gambol at her feet." 

<< What a beautiful evening this is V^ smd the Coun- 
tess of Malverton ; as she let fall the crimson curtain 
she had held aside for the last few minutes to look out. 

** Tes,*' replied her mother, an old lady engaged in 
vorking, at a table, << I was admiring the appearance of 
the corndor aboyestairs, (asl passed through it just now,) 
where the* moonlight is shining in full radiance on the 
old pictures." 

** I think it is probable,*' obserred Lady Malverton, 
*^ that either Mr. Winters or his son will walk over to 
tea tins evening, it is an age since we have seen the 
former, and the latter may have returned from London, 
u^ brought me the packet 1 expect from my Lord." 
§^ Did you request him to call at the office ?' asked 
•<ler mother. 

^* No, but his father was good enough to say he would 
mention it when writing to him.** 

** It would be an agreeable surprise to find the parcel 
dated from the Cape,** observed Mrs. Vigers. 

** Too agreeable to be probable," replied the Count- 
ess ; ** indeed, I am sure my lord could not leave India 
at present, unless he chose to resign his governorship : 
a thing it would not be prudent to do. I only fear," 
added her ladyship, ** he will be for having me and the 
girls over, and that, much as I wish to be again with 
him, woud not be at all pleasing to me.'' 
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<< Tou surely would not run such a risk," said Mr&- 
Vigers, <* as to take out Georgiana, after the physicians 
gave you their opinion so strongly on the impropriety 
of such a measure ; even if you and Alicia were obliged 
to go?' 

*^ Ah ! my dear mother, the question is how could I 
leave her 1" replied Lady Malverton, looking fondly at 
her daughter, a beautful girl, apparently about seven- 
teen, who was playing on the piano ; *^ and it is, you 
know, nearly two years since 1 consulted them. She 
was then just recovering from illness, and consequently 
extremely delicate. I should not have thought of ask- 
ing an opinion on the subject, had not the Earl so wish* 
ed me to accompany him out to India ; and to have gone 
and left her in that state would have been impossible.'' 

*^ Georgiana certainly looks healtt^r than she did 
when she came from London,'* observed Mrs. Vigers^ 
** though she will never, 1 fear, be very strong.'* 

*' Her looking better is easily accounted for," said 
the Countess ; " here she has the advantage of bathing, 
regular hours, and exercise, whereas, both in k>wn and 
at Granville Castle, from the immensity of'^^impany my 
lord's public situation obliged us to keep, re§4|haity and 
early hours were things quite out of the questi6n : and 
young as she was, circunistances combined to make 
Geoipana participate in these disadvantages. My 
brother-in-law was so doatingly fond of her, he always 
insisted on her being allowed to dine at the hour we duL 
frequently keeping her up to supper, taking bertMk 
play or concert ; or anywhere in short that she couH^ 
be brought. Her father made just as much of h^ and 
his mother often prevailed on me to let her go to places, 
and pay visits, which, though I foolishly consented, 1 
knew were improper for her. But you have often heard 
me describe our London life, and I am sure I never look 
at Georgiana, but to reproach myself for not having ac- 
cepted your kind offer, and sent her and her sister down 
here at that time." 

" Well, Alicia, do not have reason to reproach your- 
sjelf again, by taking them out to India ; but leave them. 
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with me^ and I promke that both Alicia and Qeorgiana 
idiall be as well taken care of as if you were here.** 

^* I thank you, my dear mother, and I have not the 
least doubt of it : but I will not anticipate what would 
be to me the greatest of misfortunes — going to India 
and be>ng separated from my children— by making any 
promise.** 

" I hope, indeed,'' said Mr|. Vigers, " that you will 
Bot be called on to make such a sacrifice, and that my 
•ffer may be a resource to which you will never have 
necessity to resort. But what is Sophy reading so in- 
tently f inquired the old lady, to change a topic which 
she perceived almost overcame her daughter, << Is it a 
novel?'' 

" No, indeed. Ma'am," returned Miss DarclifT, look- 
ing up with a smile. 

" I believe Georgiana is the young lady for novels,** 
gaid the Countess. 

<< I assure you, you are nustaken. Mamma,** return- 
ed her daughter, rising from the piano ; << I never read 
tiietn when I have anytbii^ else to do.*' 

<< Let me see," said Mrs. Vigers, ^ thougb it is a long 
time ance I heard anything of the kind, whether I could 
mot pretty well describe the commencement of a ro« 
mance : — <On a gloomy evening in the month of No* 
'vember— -(is not that the month, Gteoi^iaia i) — ^when 
ibe wind whistled through the long, unfrequented gal- 
l^ies, and shook the ancient tapestry of €astle ■ 
^^piltvo ; while the trees swung their branches in ter* 
«R sounds, and the old casements rattled as if they 
-were^bout te crack ; lights were seen flitting in the 
northern wing of the Castle by an old porter who was 
shutting the last postern. He gives the alarm to the 
inmates, magnifying it to having seevt figures in white, 
or blade, whichever gives the most terrific idea, through 
Ihe narrow windows of the castle, brandishing them> 
and beckoning towards them^ Horror fills them all, for 
this gallery of course has the reputation of being haunt- 
ed^ and the doors leading to it cannot, in a poisMe 

I* 
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Tomanee^ have been opened for less than fifty or sixty 
years. However, they determine to gather courage and 
i^connoitre it. Then a housekeeper, who has nearly 
completed her century, waddles forth with a ponderous 
bunch of keys at her side ; and after much searching^ 
produces one of the gallery, which with trembling hands 
she delivers to some stem Manfred — ' *' 

" Oh, no !" said the Cpuntess of Malverton ; *'it is, 1 
think, generally to the beautiful heroine. She with in- 
trepid spirit leads the way. An irresistible Matilda, an 
heavenly Angelina, or divine Julia." 

" I believe it is,'* replied Mrs. Vigers : — " and in these 
supposed haunted apartments is usually discovered ai> 
immured parent, doomed by a tyrannical husband (or 
disappointed suitor) to retribute in eternal solitude 
cri|^ never perpetrated; and fed with bread anA 
wa^, supplied by mysterious mechanism." 

<< Oh, Grandmamma," cried Lady Georgiana, *^ hois? 
can you, who have so long renounced romance-reading, 
remember so well of what it consbts ?" 

<< I have not forgotten what it is to be young, and 
fond of romances too," s^d the old lady; ** though 
many, many years have elapsed since that period, i 
even recollect, Georgiana, thinking when I was a gid» 
that I would write something of the kind ; and that my 
heroine, for variety, should be plain in her person : or, if 
she were handsome, have some qualities that would coun- 
terbalance her external advantages. For their being 
beautiful as goddesses and virtuous as angels, is so*h^^> 
neyed, that a young person versed in this sort of rean* 
ing9 and without much opportunity of seeing thegvorld^ 
would be inclined, with many other stUy notions,^ be- 
lieve that beauty must always be the accompaniment of 
amiability, and that a want of the one implied a deficien- 
cy of the other. If such a young person happens to be 
acquainted with some fdain yet amiable people, it may 
make her for a moment suspect the fallacy of what al^ 
most every novel and romance has tended to confirm ; 
but the next she persuades herself they can only have 
been so in appearance, and that real virtue must be 
always < by the Graces dressed.' " 
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** And yon, Madam,** said the Countess, " wer ede- 
termined if you wrote, not to add to the number of those 
deluded girls ; and indeed you were right. I wish all 
novelists would concur in not misleading their readers 
while they entertain them. That there are writers 
who, while they delight and fascinate, neither pervert 
the imagination nor the heart, the many admirable 
works of a lighter kind which enrich our collection bear 
testimony.'* 

** There certainly are," observed Mrs. Vigers ; " and 
though I spoke in somewhat of a general way, I by no 
means intended an indefinite philippic against these sort 
of books ; for I think there are some extremely well- 
written, and that when they are so, they are very agree- 
able relaxations. I would only condemn those whick 
inculcate ideas of the supremacy and necessity for hap-' 
]nness— of beauty, rank, fortune, or any such adventi- 
tious and transitory blessings ; considering, as I do, that 
instilling ideas of the kind, is only calculated to excite 
discontent in those to whom such blessings are unat- 
tainable, and pride in the possessors of them. As for 
ieoti/y, 1 think its incapability of adding a shade of merit 
ia its possessor, can never be too strongly impressed on 
the mind, though flattery and folly too frequently refute 
the axiom. It ought to be considered, as of all gifts of 
Heaven the one most independent of ourselves, for 
which we deserve the least commendation, and that to 
be vain of it, betrays the greatest want of something 

Pter. Now, right tempers and dispo^ons deserve 
at credit ; for it generally rests with ourselves, either 
to tr|jjp and direct our inclinations to what is right, or 
pervert and mislead them.** 

** But, with respect to beauty,** said the Countess, " I 
am sure you will allow that when it appears but a ^e-^ 
condary endowment, an emblem of still more lovely 
dispositions, it is an aidvantage — a very great one.** 

" Certainly,** replied Mrs. Vigers ; " I do not argue 
j^ainst its agreeability, only against the possession of it 
being considered a merit, (of which we have reason to 
he proud,) or a charm which is to suffice the necessity 
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of better qualifications. To be pleasing,'* added Mrs. 
Vigers, " I think more than desirable, (absolutely ne- 
oessary,) if we would wish to set oflF intrinsic worth : 
for, as Miss Smyth says, * To be good and disagreeable, 
is high-treason against virtue.' " 

"I think," observed the Countess, looking at her 
watch, " I may as well employ myself a little ; I have 
been in a most dreadful state of idleness since dinner.— 
But I believe there are times," added her Ladyship, as 
she crossed the room, <^ when one feels inclined to do 
nothing but think, or perhaps talk." 

<' Whether those times should be denominated idle,, 
entirely depends, Alicia, on whether the thinking or 
talking is to some or no purpose. Your time is always 
employed usefully, whichever way your powers are ex-- 
erted*" 

" I thank you," replied the complimented lady ; «« it 
is wen to have some one to reconcile me to myself.*— 
My conscience tells a very different tale." 

** What does Lady Malverton's conscience accuse heir 
of 1^ ^ked an old gentleman, who just then entered the 
room.' 

" Mr. Winters, by all that* s wonderful P exclaimed 
die Countess of Malverton, assuming a theatrical voice 
and manner. " Why, my dear Sir, what became of you 
this week past, that we saw nothing of you, when we 
are generally in the habit of meeting every day 1" 

** I leave you to guess, my Lady," returned he. 

« Oh, it is a thing quite out of my power !" returottr 
(he animated Countess ; ** perhaps you made an attempt 
to join the Northern expedition, but found yourself too 
much behind, and returned." 

" Thirty years ago you might have suspected such a 
diing of me, had yoa known me," said he, smiling ; *^ but 
BOW I enter on no such hazardous undertakings. I am 
much too sedate for your Ladyship's guess to be true. — 
Well Mrs. Vigers, what has induced me to play truant ?" 
continued he. 

« I am the worst guesser in the world," replied she ; 
« but I am sure, wherever you were, you were accepta- 
ble> and doing good." 
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Mr. Winters bowed. ** What says your fair neigh- 
bour ?, Can you guess where I have been, Miss Dar- 
cliffr 

^^ Perhaps attending a friend, or performing his du- 
ties." 

** Miss DarcliflF also gives me credit for being well 
employed ; I hope I shall not greatly fall in the estima- 
tion of either lady. Well, Lady Georgiana ! you are 
looking so intelligent I imagine you know '' 

** I assure you,'* returned her ladyship, «< my supposi- 
tions are much the same ; unless, indeed, you wished 
to make us feel your absence, Mr. Winters, and stayed 
away on purpose." 

" Lady Qeorgiana smiles so archly," said he, " that I 
am convinced she guesses something more than she 
says.** 

" Then, to tell you the truth, Sir, I suppose you to 
have been marrying." 

" You have guessed r^ht, my Lady, I was indeed 
marrying." 

** Marrying ! Ah, Mr. Winters, you cannot deceive 
me there,*' said the Countess ; " you were marrying 
some one else.** 

** Yes, Madam, one does not usually marry oneself." 

** Why, you are quite impenetrable," said her Lady- 
ship ; *^ won't you lay aside enigma and tell us in plain 
English whom you performed the ceremony for ; though 
I suspect," added she. 

*^h, the wedding comes last in the story, according 
to custom,'* 

** We must not anticipate then, I suppose," observed 
Miss Darcliff, " but hear it in its proper place." 

«* Well, if you are content to do that, I will commence 
the account of my proceedings. On the very night 
my son left me (who, by the by, is not returned) I was 
summoned to administer spiritual comfort to a fric;nd of 
mine who was thought to be dying, (but who is now, 
thank God ! quite recovered,) and after staying with 
him a few days at his request, and enjoying the pleasure 
of seeing him gradually amend, 1 went on a visit to 
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our old friendd the Manderilles ; who have been (as I 
i?uppose you know) about a fortnight in the country. 
Indeed, I heard them say you had called twice, and how 
much they regretted not having been at home." 

" It happened vevy unfortunately on both sides," said 

Lady Malverton ; " the day we went there some of 

out, and others denied, as they afrer- 

nention, from not being aware, till too 

friends so intimate as ourselves who 

y they returned the visit, my mother 

re out driving, and I was gone to bathe. 

the other morning but none of them 

Some indeed gone, as it afterwards 

ly a visit here, but by a different road : 

dem. Consequently, by a chapter of 

ive seen none of th6 family, none of 

I mean to say. Sir William and the 

young men have rode over several times. But I beg 

pardon, Mr. Winters, for interrupting you. Now for 

the marriage." 

"Well," said Mr. Winters, "you shall have it in 
newspaper style. Married, by special license, on Fri- 
day las^ at Hermitage, in Surrey, the seat of Sir W\U 
liam Mandeville, Bart. Charles I>amer, Esq. nephew 
of the Baronet, and cousin to the Earl of Dorchester, 
to Caroline Falkner, third daughter of Lucias Falkner, 
Esq. of Ivy Grove, county of Kent." 

*« Well," said Lady Malverton, laughing ; " we under- 
stood that much by the paper." 

« The match,'' continued Mr. Winters, " had been 
deferred on account of Sir William's ai)sence from 
England ; and therefore they made a point to lose no 
time on his return." 

" But what was the necessity of his uncle's being in 
the country ?' inquired Lady Malverton ; ^ did he wish 
to have his opinion of the lady ?" 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Winters, " he might wish to pay 
bis uncle that compliment, whether he intended to be 
influenced by his opinion or not. He might also prefer 
having his nuptials celebrated at Hermitage." 
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<^ I dmoBt wonder the Manderillas did not nmke 
m more dashing business of this wedding, th^aFe so foii4 
of evciT thing in the way of gayety awr show," ob- 
served Lady iMalverton- 

<< Why, 1 am inclined to suspect,^ said Mr. Winters, 
^* that tbey did not wish to give publicity to what was 
very far from a satisfactory event. The voung ladj 
"was destitute of all those advantages which are pass- 
ports to favour at Hermitage — family, rank, and for- 
tune.'' 

<< Amiability and beauty then, I suppose," said Ladr 
Georgiana, " were the passports to her lover^s heart." 

«< From all I have seen of her," returned Mr. Win* 
iers, <^ I give her credit for possessing the former in a 
great degree, and of the latter she has no inconsiderable 
share." 

<« Is there much company stopping at the Castle V^ 
inquired Lady Malverton. 

«' Indeed there is," said Mr. Winters; <<Sir William 
is as hosjntable as ever, and Lady Mandeville as fond oi 
society : but most of the people stopping at the Her- 
mitage at present, consist of those whose votes the 
Baronet is interested in gaining for his friend Lord 
Clavers (the son of the Earl of CameUord,) who has, 
you doubtless know, set up for the county i^^ainst Sir 
Henry Ramsay, of Ramsay Park." 

^ I believe Lord Clavers would be on the Mini^rial 
side," observed Mrs^ Vigers; ** therefore he has my 
good wishes, as far as they can serve bim. Sir Henry 
is quite an opposiUoiiist, a man of the people, I know.'^ 

** Besides those concerned in the election, they have 
stopjnng at the Hermitage, the Earl of Rosmollen, the 
Honourable Mr. Oelamere, Colonel Blomberg, Lord 
Talbroke, and a foreign Count of tb^ name of De 
Meurville, who was with them^ great deal when they 
were abroad." 

<< I hope his person is as sentimental a9 bis name,'' 
c^served Lady Georgiana ; ^* it would be a thousand 
pities to have so pretty a one thrown away upon an un- 
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interesting man. What is the Count like, Mr. Win^ 
ters?** 

" Wliat ought he to be like, Lady Gleorgiana, to jus- 
tify his possessing so romantic a title?' 

^< He oughty^^'SBiA her Ladyship, laughing, << to be a 
fine, sallow, sublime sort of Werter-faced man." 

" Oh I I understand,'* returned Mr. Winters, 

< With mufUehiof that give what we read of so oft» 
The dear Coruir eiq^reseion—half savage, half soft* 

Well, I believe he is something of the kind^— he looks 
like a hero, like a lover." 

" Perhaps he b a lover V* observed the Countess of 
Malverton. 

" Perhaps so,** said Mr. Winters ; " but I do not think 
at the Hermitage he has any individual attraction ; he 
appeared to me equally attentive to all the Misses 
Mandeville." 

" How many of them are there at home now V^ 
asked Mrs. Vigers* 

" Five,** returned Mr. Winters ; ** which includes all 
the daughters but Mrs. Balfour, the eldest." 

" And did Sir William and Lady Mandeville take aH 
their family abroad 1 asktd the Countess. 

" Oh no,** said Mr. Winters ; " only two or three of 
the daughters were taken. Their going abroad, indeed^ 
I believe was more occasioned by the delicate health of 
one of them, than by the embarrassments of the 
Baronet's affairs, to which it was generally attributed.*' 

" Is Miss Mandeville at all pretty now ?" asked Lady 
Malverton. " I recollect seeing her," added her Lady- 
ship, without waiting for an answer, " at the first ball 
she was ever at, when they said she was only sixteen, 
and she was certainly a beautiful-looking creature ; 
health and joy seemed to light up eyes which too often 
sparkled with malicious triumph or ill-suppressed envy, 
and the brilliant colouring of her cheeks was unim- 
paured by ill health and late hours." 

" She is still pretty/* said Mr. Winters, " from pos* 
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^ssing regularity of features and gracefulness of 6gur^; 
but lying on the sofa, hanging over the fire, or going out 
nufSed up»even in July, you would not recognise Ma- 
delina, the blooming Madelina, to whom the * Morning 
Post* used to be so complimentary," 

**Let me see, what is the name of the third daughter 1" 
isaid Lady Malverton. ** She was a brunette, I know, 
tmd had been brought up chiefly in Fratice.'' 

<* Charlotte, I think," observed Lady iGeorgiana, 
*^ she was called V* 

" Yes," said Miss DaHcliff, "and then comes Ara- 
beHa." 

** Ah, poor Arabella!" cried Mrs. Vigers ; *< she wife 
no favourite, I recollect.^ 

*• No, nor is she now," said Mr. Winters ; " it is re- 
served for Miss Agnes, her next sister, to be the object 
of favouritism, to the exclusion of both Arabella and 
Rboda, who is the youngest." 

" Agnes was never much at home, I think," observe^ 
the Countess; *^she lived with her grandfather an4 
^itindmother when a child, and was at school afterwards 
tin "she ^ent abroad.* 

" The evening before I left the Hermitage," said Mr. 
Winters, " as the youftg people Were dancing, and th6 
•rest of the company employed with dards and conversa- 
tion. Lady Mandeville began talking to the abbut each 
of her daughters, of some with pride and delight, as 
being all she could wish — of others with regret and con* 
cem, as neither gratifying her fondness as a mother, not 
ker vanity as a woman. I told her, jokingly, that I was 
afraid she spoilt Agues. * I fear 1 do,' she replied, * but 
I cannot help it, she is such a pretty creature, and s6 
affectionate," she added, *^ that to see her clinging about 
and caressmg me, y<)u Would think she had just left het 
BUrsery.' 

^'I owned that thid was very charming, and very 
amiable, that a ^1 so beautiful, and so adihired, pos*. 
sessing feelings so warm and so natural, must rendet 
hey nn object highly beloved ! * But my dear Lady 
]Mandeville,* said I, **are you certain tlMit yon have 

ToL. L— 2 
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equally encouraged regard and affection in fliose daugh- 
ters, of whose coldness and indifference you complain ? 
Hare you not, think you, been a little in^uenced by 
the coral lips of Agnes, and beautiful eyes of Ma- 
delink 

** * Ah ! poor Madelin,* she said, waving ray question ; 
* I love her because she was my only companion when 
Adelaide was married. She was the only one to go out 
with me, and we were always together. But as for 
Agnes,' she continued, with an appealing look ; ^ any 
extraordinaiy affection I may have for ber she has won 
for herself, there was nothing to prejudice me in her 
favour, for she was never with me till lately, and I 
scarcely knew her when I saw her.*** 

** You may imagine,** said Mr. Winters, " I had no- 
ting more to say on the subject. Lady Mandeville 
best knew whether caprice or better motives influenced 
her in her conduct towards her children.** 

The Countessof Malverton appeared thoughtful when 
Mr. Winters had fmished spesLking ; she was probably 
thinking, that if he was so penetrating in discovering, 
and so struck with the unjust partialities of Lady Man- 
deville, who, from having many daughters* baa some 
little excuse^ it not being very likely that they had each 
equal claims to her regard, bow much more must he be 
struck with the injustice of her own conduct, who, with 
only two daughters to divide her affections between, 
allowed them to.be almost entirely usurped by the 
youngest, as it was generally known she did. 

Whatever were the sentiments which occupied the. 
mind of the Countess, and however inconsistent such 
professions were with her own actions, she expressed 
ner full sense of the injustice parents did their childfen, 
who, without any cause, except perhaps superiority of 
external advantages, gave their affections to some in 
preference to the rest ; but at the same time could not 
help adding (secretly in justification of herself,) that 
she thought one child's being more affectionate than 
another certainly entitled him or her to superior regard. 
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Mr- Winters told her Ladyship in a gentle, yet decided 
tone, that he was convinced there was scarcely one in- 
stance in a thousand in which greater affection on the 
part of the child would not be found, if the source 
from which it sprung could be traced, to have been 
first fostered by some early predilection on that of the 
parent 

The Countess said nothing more on the subject. 
And Lady 6<*orgiana exclaimed with vivacity, " Mr. 
Winters, you must commence a game of chess with me 
as soon as you have finished your tea, that I may make 
an attempt to retrieve my tost colours ; T cannot sustain 

%You already feel that you were bom to conquer, do 
you, my lady P* said Mr. Winters smiling. 

" It is woman's destiny,** observed Lady Malverton, 
•* to conquer or be conquered ; in every thing she has 
feelings too warm ever to remain neuter, or preserve a 
medium.** 

'" With some exceptions,'* said Mr. Winters, « I do 
know ladies unblessed with that warmth of feeling, 
which, however it may, when ill-directed, prove the 
bane, as may all other advantages, yet under due regu- 
lation gives the highest 2est to all worldly happiness. 
Without it the woman may be respectable, but cannot 
be amiable ; the wife may not improbably command 
esteem, but certainly cannot warm affection ; and the 
parent may be venerated, but will not be loved." 

" That the absence of a certain share of sensibility," 
observed Mrs. Vigers, " in a sex of which it is supposed, 
and, in some degree, ought to be the characteristic, is to 
he lamented, there can be no doubt ; but do you not 
think, Mr. Winters, that the woman who only possesses 
portion enough of it to render her susceptible of enjoy- 
ment, and who can sustain misfortunes of any kind with 
calmness and fortitude ; whom the loss of a husband, 
beloved child, or cherished friend, has not power to over- 
whelm ; and whonv the possession of such blessings, 
with c^ry other, still leaves mistress of heF6clf> is the 
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TToman, who, if she does not enjoy most of the good& of 
this life, is at least sensible to fewest of its 1119 V* 

« Oh, can th<Te be a doubt !'* cried the Countess of 
Malverton, with the enthusiasm of one who knew from 
experience that fueling may heighten the amiability, but 
'>dds little to the happiness of its possessor. << Can there 
be a ooubt that the character you have described would 
be of all others the mpst desirable i^ 

" This philosophical speeclv from Lady Malverton, 
the most feeling of women !" said Mr. Winters : " is 
she, like her mother, going to be the advocate of dis- 
positions the most opposite to her own, of apathy and 
cold-hearted selfishness ?'* 

" Ob, no, Mr. Winters," returned Lady Malvertm ; 
" I would only detract from feeling to add-to usefulness;, 
convinced a» I am, that an excess of the former is in- 
compatible with the latter. I speak ffom experience,** 
continued her Ladyship : " bow often have I wished ta 
be more of the philosopher, and less of the woman ; 
^ever so much,, I believe, as when my lord was danger- 
ously ill, apd could bear to. see none but myself about 
him ; how much more service I should have been of to 
him could I have controlled my anguish and despair, and 
ministered with complacency to his wants. When I 
lost my lovely boy, what did I not suffer f philosophy 
could not restrain one tear ; reason had lost its empire 
over my heart !'* 

" But, Lady Malverton, such feelings are so amiable^, 
so calculated to endear you to the objects of them, that 
none can wish you otherwise,** observed- Mr. Winters. 

" Indeed,'* Mr. Winters, " you would not say so had 
you seen me when that darling girl was ill,** said Lady 
Malverton#4ooking at her daughter : <^ you. would cer- 
tainly have pronounced the mother a, more pitiable ob- 
ject than the child — for that child was apparently about, 
to be removed to a better world ; you woyld have seen 
in me a useless, wretched creature, unable to administer 
to the feelings of others, or support my own— a victim. 
t(f sensibility, as little to be envied as to be proud of.** 

« bi such a situation,**" observed Mr. Winters, " yon. 
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-nttctTimnly deprived of the greatest of consolations 
—that of being their consoler and support. However, 
Liady Malverton, surrounded with such inestimable 
friends as you are, and so large a portion of this world's 
blessings, your feelings must be much ofteuer exercised 
in joy than sorrow." 

** Thank God ! they certainly are,'' said the Coun- 
tess ; " I have every reason to be grateful to the Bestow- 
cr of such advantages." 

**Well, Lady Georgiana,'* cried Mr. Winters, rising, 
" you seem prepared with the honours of war, and pre- 
raming on a very speedy conquest, by the late hour you 
have chosen for commencing." 

*< Yes,'' said Lady Georgiana ; " I am impatient to 
retrieve the honours t lost in my last engagement with 
you ; my spirit only rises with defeat.'* 

"May it never have to yield to proud necessity, 
Lady Georgiana," returned Mr. Winters, as he com- 
menced the game. 

" Yield ! oh, no. Sir," said her Ladyship, with a look 
tbo meaning not to be in earnest ; " my heart is too 
proud to bend, it would sooner break." 

" Die of a broken heart, Geoi^iana P* exclaimed the 
Countess* ^God forbid such a lot should ever be 
yours !" 

** You need not make yourself unhappy, Mamma," 
cried Lady Georgiana, with the greatest sang-froid; «1 
have not the least fancy for it. I only adopted the 
Stafford motto," continued she, in a half-laughing, hsdf* 
aontemptuous manner-— ^ 

■' Yoa may br«ak bot not bead me;'' " 

it has been frequently remarked that trifling every- 
day circumstances influence the opinions we form of 
ethers more than any striking actions. - Vanity may in- 
cite the latter, but cannot always pervade and actuate 
the former. It was a combination of apparenily trivial 
circumstances which Mr. Winters had remi^ked in the 
concti^ and manners of Lady Georgiana OranTille 

2» 
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during the time she had been residing at the Abbey witfl, 
her mother, and even previously when she used to come 
from London oi; Granule Castle on a visit, that led him 
to suspect her temper and dispositions in no way ac- 
corded with her outward form — that all was not as, 
heavenly within as it certainly was without Mr. Win- 
ters very much regretted that this should be the case in 
the daughter and grand-daughter of friends whom he 
so highly esteemed as he did the Countess of Malverton 
and Mrs. Yigers : be lamented that the former* whom 
he was convinced possessed a very superior mind, should, 
indulge such a fji&tal partiality for her child as to overlook 
all her faults, and that the latter, instead of fondly pal-. 
Hating them as she usually did, gave not reproof and 
aiivice^. to which her age and example would have added 
so much weight and authority. It was neither indolence 
nor want of penetration to perceive her grand-daughter'fi 
faults that prevented Mrs. Vigera from doing so, but a 
natural leniency of disposition which ipade her always 
averse to any thing like reproach or severity ; she waB 
one who ** bopetb a)l things,'' and therefore indulged 
the idea, that as G^eoi^ana grew older, she would see 
the necessity of conquering tempers and dispositions 
whtqh would prove inimical to happiness. In the mean<- 
time the fair subject of this digression continued the 
philosophical game of chess with as much prudence as 
if ^he were the most sedate of mortals, while she talked 
and laugbed ip a manner that proved her to be the least* 
Indeed, so great, so versatile w^^ the talents of this 
young lady that she seemed to acquire by inspiration 
what most others could only gain with difSeulty and 
pains. It was Just ten, and the supper-table laid, whe». 
the victorious Geoi^ana announced her triumph. 

« You have no quarter, Mr. Winters^** cried her Lady- 
ship ; ** voff queen has carried the day after nil.'' 

" Ov rather th^ night," said Mr. Winters.^ 

<< And yet|" continued her Ladyship, ** die was toa 
mignammous to take advantage^ of the. oversight you- 
made at the beginning.*' 

« 4Lad i am sure/* s^id Mr. Wintei?f, " liady Gfor.-, 
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ffAHSLf more magnaniinous still, will Bot triumph over 
fallen enemy .** 

** That would be very unconqueror^like," said Lad^ 
Georgiana, laughing. 

The family now assembled for prayers ; after the 
conclusion of which, and supper, Mr. Winters, wished, 
the ladies good night and retiiroed home. 



CHAPTER ir. 

'< MotiMTt, tit Mid ia dajB of old, 
EitoemM their rlrto more choice than gold ; 
Too well a dan^ter*! worth they knew, 
To make her cheap by pnhlie tiow." 

Ffem Agnes MandemUe to Catharine Morion. 

^^Hemitaga, Jidj ISlh. 
<* Mt DCAltEST CATHARtlfB, 

<< Tou made me promise to write to you as soon as L 
eould after my arrival here, and when you observe the 
date of this you will allow that 1 have lost no great time 
in fulfilling my engagement, taking into conmderation,. 
ts I trust you will, that I live in the midst of company, 
and have scarce a moment to myself but when I retire 
to my room at night. The shortness of our stay in Lon« 
don prevented me from seeing j^u so often as I could 
have wished, and circumstancems I was, entirely from 
being with you alone,, or I should have been anxious te 
have talked over old times, inquired after favourite com« 
panions, and recc^l to your recollection, thoiu^h L hope 
Aat would have been unneeessary, Cor I think you do 
pot forget the happy vacation we spent together i^t my 
grandmamma^s in Northumberland. L trust I shall be 
more fortunate when next I go ta town, or that before 
then, emancipated from the restraints of school, i shaft 
If ve the pleasure of seemg my dearest Catharine here-a 
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Ih the meantime, I must proceed to inform you that we * 
arrived safely to a late dinner on the evening of the day 
ure left town, and found every thing as comfortable and' 
exact as if we had never quitted it. I entertained a 
perfect recollection of the house, though it was so long 
since I was an ihmate of it ; and found the delightful 
galleries, passages, and staircases, which I had begun to ~ 
think my imagination had transferred from romance to 
reality. 

" But I dare say you are all this time more ajixious to * 
hear about my cousin's marriage, which I promised I 
would give a circumstantial account of when I wrote, 
and have not hitherto said a word about. It was solem- 
nized a few days ago, and in what was called a private 
manner, but,. in my opinion, bordered much more on a' 
public. The bride herself who, by the by, was a mere 
country girl whom Charles took a fancy to, and is as 
awkward and clumsy as you can imagine, with rather a 
pretty face, was, for the fortnight precedmg, and has * 
been almost ever since, alternately dissolved in tears of- 
agitation, or covered with blushes of confusion. Her 
Bridal dress consisted of white satin and lace, selected^ 
by her mother, who, with another of her daughters^ ^ 
was here for a few days at that time. The latter and ' 
myself were bride's maids; neither Madelina or Char* 
lotte would be. The former has taken an unmerdful 
antipathy to poor Caroline, and spares no opportunity 
of letting her see it ; and Charlotte, if she has not actu- 
ally done so too, seomed to think it would be paying her 
tiDO great a complimentife So, out of charity, ad Arabella; 
would not be one, V undertook the office; of which I- 
afterward' repented, for Caroline, bashful to the last 
degree, put ii^e forward on every occasion ib answer 
for her, and return thanks for any compliment or con- 
gratulation that was made her. Indeed, she had nearly 
bad me married in her place, for Mr. Winters, the cler* 
gfyman, began' the ceremony as we #ere both standing* 
n^ar Charlesand mistook me ^r the bride. — Dancing 
succeeded to the marriage, ajid Colonel Blomberg, a 
gentleman who is stopping here> tidked so much non^ 
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aense to me during the evening that I began to think he 
wished to have another edition of it, in whieh he and 1 
should be the actors. Indeed, itt»put all the gentlemen 
on the agreeable ; there was nothing but looks^ sighs^ 
and flirtations : when I say all, I must except the Count 
de Meurville, whom you tell me you so much admire 
from what you saw of him when in London with us ; 
for he certainly was not in particular spirits that evening, 
whatever was the cause. Apropos to him; you must 
not take it into your head that he is my lover, for it is 
high treason against the lady to whom he is betrothed, 
and to whom, on bis return to Germany, will be resigned 
his heart, his honours, his possessions, and himself! If 
you wish to strike up a courtship between me and an; 
one, you may fix on Lord Talbroke, for he pays me 
more attention than he does to any one else, and that, 
by the by, is not saying much, for he does not trouble 
s^ny one with his politeness. But however, to make up. 
for his eccentricity, of which he has an immensity, he 
writes divine poetry, and acts tragedy like Macready or 
Kean. I must now conclude this long letter, for Ara- 
bella announces breakfast. Adieu ! my dearest Kate ; 
i;emember me to F^ny Rivers, and believe me as ever,, 
« Yours affectionately, 

*5A<?NES MaNDEVILLE.'* 

The MandeviHes, as our readers may rather suspecf„ 
were one of those gay dissipated families, keeping open 
house, dressing, and dashing, making themselves more 
conspicuous in a county than nobility itself, whose tables, 
are always furnished with the rarities of the season, and 
whose drawing-rooms are for ever brilliant with lights, 
music, and company : in which the daughters, ^mong 
whom some are beauties, some wits, and others neither, 
are instructed by their worldly minded mother to play 
off the parts for which they are best fitted,; the wits to 
ensnare by their vivacity, the beauties by their charms, 
and the plain by their good-humour ; and whose man-. 
[e of that dubiously agreeable kind, which those 
" i rather an honour to be intimate with, 
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them, may pronounce " charming," " delightful,' " 
" agreeable," out those who are not under similar im-^ 
pressions, and are a liftle annoyed at being eclipsed by 
them in living, scruple not to denominate "overbearing,'* 
" insolent," and " assuming." 

In dress the Miss Mandevilles frequently aflFected an 
elegant rusticity; they would wear bonnets of the 
coarsest straw, such as they themselves laughingly ob- 
served " the children of their charity school would not 
condescend to," wrap themselves in cloaks of the rough- 
est description, and put on shoes of the thickest kind, 
&ware that all this afiected hardiness but showed off to 
greater advantage the delicate forms they affected to 
invigorate and made more striking the elegance of their 
appearance in the evening ; when decorated with flow- 
ers and muslin, they danced like sylphs, or played like 
seraphs, in the elegant apartments over which they pre- 
sided, leaving an agreeable doubt on the mind of some 
bewildered young heir as he retires to his room for the 
night, whether the Miss Mandevilles, adorned with wild 
roses in their bonnets in the morning, or glittering with 
ornaments in the evening, looked most beautiful: — 
whether Madelin, Agnes, or whoever he had fixed his 
admiration on, was most calculated to grace a cottage 
or a court ! A» it sometimes happens, the person by 
whose indulgence and liberality all these triumphs for 
beauty were occasioned and increasing gayeties were 
kept U7, was the only one who neither enjoyed or re- 
ceived any benefit from them, either in gratitude from 
his daughters, or affection from his wife, namely, the 
Baronet hitnself. Devoted to the improvement of his 
grounds, and interested in the state of his tenantry. Sir 
William left to his Lady-wife the management of the 
whole establishment at home ; allowed her to fill the 
house with what company she chose, provided she and 
her daughters took upon themselves the care of the 
ladies, and his sons the entertainment of the gentlemen. 
Possessing such easiness and indolence of temper, Sir 
William became a cipher in his own house, and was 
only recognised as its master by sitting at the lower end 
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of his dinner-table, generally in a heavy contemplative 
mood^ which might have led, on the part of the guests 
who filled it, to a disagreeable suspicion of being un- 
welcome to biro, had not the perfect sangfroid of Lady 
Mandeville, and fascinating gayety of her daughters^ 
seemed to intimate those looks too customary to be re^ 
garded. 



•« 



CHAPTER III. 

" The pauioM are a nnmeroiii crowd, 
Imperiou*, potitiTe, and toad ; 
Curb tbeM lictmtioua loiif of ttrife, 
Hence chiefly ri»e the storms of life: 
If they grow mutinous and ntt, 
Thej are thy masten, thoa their— •laTe.'' 

Mb. Winters had judged very right, that the tem- 
per of Lady Geor^iana Granville bore not the least 
anal(^y to her mind and outward form : His opinion 
was founded on what he had observed at the different 
times he had been in company with her ; bad he been 
constantly in her society, it would have required but 
little penetration to discover it — her want of it was 
obvious to all around her, as was the doaUng fondness 
of her mother- A circumstance which took place 
wbo^ the family at the Abbey assembled at breakfast, 
was one among many instances of the pride and passion 
which characterized this young lady. 

The footman brought in with the letters, which always 
arrived in the morning, a parcel that had come down 
by the coach, contaiu'mg shoes and boots, ordered by the 
Countess for herself and daughter. 

Oh,«|^^oots !" cried Lady Georgiana, tearing open 
;he parcel. " I hope they are exactly in every respect 
the kind I desired.'** 

Now our readers must know that Lady Georgiana 
had set her affections on a pair of boots of a most un- 
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comrnon description which she had seen woni by ^ 
youi^ lady, latel\ arrived from Paris, and was deter- 
mined not to be content till she bad procured a similar 
pdh*. These admired boots wefe composed of a beaU- 
tifdl geranium-coloured kid, mottled with black, and 
ornamented with crimson laces, fringes, and tassels : and 
when instead of them was sent a pair of a different, and 
as would appear in the eye of many, a prettier colour, 
accompaniea by a very civil note from the maker, men- 
tioning the trouble he had taken to try and procure the 
kind she wished, but had found it impossible to get the 
^ kid, and therefore taking the liberty of sending as sub* 
stitute a. pair of the most fashionable make and colour, 
her indignation exceeded all bounds ; she delared be 
was the most lazy, presumptuous, impertinent blockhead 
that ever was dealt with, not to get what she wished, and 
to dare send her what she had never ordered. Old- 
&shioned, hateful things, that looked as if they were 
made for a ** farmer's daughter,** that she would sooner 
go barefoot than wear ; ** it was beyond all enduring, 
all bearing !'* in reality it was only beyond her own. 
She flung the beautiful boots away with an exclamation 
of passion and contempt. In the meantime the Coun- 
tess Imd only expostulated with her daughter in the ten- 
«ler language of pity and commiseration, ill-calculated 
to have any effect on, or subdue a violent-tempered girl, 
towards whom the stem voice of command, or more 
indignant one of justly incensed anger and reproach, 
was most appropriate. " My sweet chihl, my oM#dear 
Georgiana, do try on the boots ; indeed my pretty girl 
they will become your little feet. You may be sure the 
man did all ih his power to try and get the sort you 
wished, but you know how scarce that kind of kid is ; 
indeed you do, my dariing Georgy." Such was the 
weakly fond language used by the Countess. ^^ 

" I know nothing," cried the self-willed, passiona^J^ 
darling, ^^ but that he could not have tried, and that I 
will never wear ihe boots as long as I live, nor employ 
bim again, and so you may do as you choose with them ; 
and all you can say for bim, or the nasty things, or any 
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^ng else, sball not make me alter my resdution.'' So 
saying she burst into an agony of crying I 

Astonishing as it may appear, the tears of Georg^ana 
iiad more effect in softening the Countess, and inclining 
her to do whatever her (kughter wished, than all her 
impertinence had to irritate her. If they had heen those 
of contrition, it would have been little to be wondered 
at, but they proceeded from passion no longer able to 
vent itself in words. 

" My own lovely girl," said the Coimtess, <* you shall 
iM)t fret yourself on account of these boots. I will re- 
turn them ; 1 will do anything for you ; but you must 
not, you shall not cry. ** 

^'Look, Georgiana,^ said Miss Darcliff, ^^ at these 
pretty shoes, are they not to your taste 1 you wished foi 
black satin." 

« Nothing that is come is to my taste,*' rejriied her 
Itadyship sharply : ^< as for those shoes I am sure they 
arc twice too large for ray feet, and even if they fitted 
me, I would send them back." 

In the meantime Mrs. Vigers was employed in read- 
ily a letter which she had received from her husband, 
who had been for about a fortnight past in London OA 
some business, and now wrote to express his intenticm 
of being with them at dinner that day, accompanied by 
Mr. Granville, the brother-in-law of the Oountess o£ 
Malverton ; but the old lady was not so engrossed widi 
the letter as to be regardless of her grand-daughter's 
conduct, and several times remonstrated with her on its 
impropriety, for though Mrs. Tigers never punished, she 
certainly did not encourage, as the Countess did too 
much, the temper and obstinacy of the young lady : and 
perhaps would often have noticed them more severely^ 
but from fear of wounding the feelings of her daughter^ 
^Fhose greatest v^akness she knew was her adoratkm 
'<pf GeoTgiana. On this occa^on, however, the imper- 
tiBence of ker liehaviour was too glaring, and Mrs. 
Vigers could not help saying, ** Well, Alicia, if you do 
ocmdescend to humour Georgiana any more, I shall not 
be smprised at any conduct ki her.** 
VoL.L— « 
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Lady Malverton had too much sense not to feel, that 
in caressmg the sullen beauty she was lessening her 
own dignity and the respect of her child, and she had 
too much veneration for her mother, and with all her 
affection for Greorgiana, was not so deaf to reason as to 
continue to do so. When the Countess withdrew her 
arms from about her daughter, no look of sorrow, no 
word of penitence, escaped the young lady. 

In the fine auburn eyes of Georgiana still trembled 
the tears of passion and resentment, and on those cheeks, 
whose colour did not usually exceed that of the Pro- 
vence rose, now burned the deep glow of the carnation ; 
while the scarlet lips, which seemed intended only to 
smile, pouted in proud defiance ! Each fair feature was 
capable of this metamorphose ! She threw back the 
thick ringlets that hung over her forehead, and pushing 
them under her cap, took up the boots that were lying 
near her, and flung them to the other end of the room. 

Even tiie Countesswouldputupwithnomore. "Greor- 
giana,'' she s^d in a resolute voice, *^ if your passions 
make you so far forget yourself, you shall not forget 
what is due to us ; leave the room, and let me not see 
you till in a very different frame of mmd. I have in- 
dulged you to fpUy, I know I have, and this is my re- 
ward, that you are grown so passionate and overbearing 
you would he actually hated were you surrounded with 
friends less disposed to make allowances. You will 
Mever, Greorgiana, as you mix in the world, find any one 
willing to put up with your faults as they now are. Go, 
stubborn girl I I can be provoked beyond endurance 
even by you,** 

Had not her mother made signs to her to remain, 
Georgiana would have flung out of the room long be- 
fore she had finished speaking ; for all advice or reproof 
was thrown away upon this young lady, when pride and 
passion usurped the place of reason, 

^* That girl will one day break my heart !** said the 
Countess, as her daughter left the apartment, *< and I 
shall deserve it What will her father say, when he re- 
turns to England, and sees no change in her temper ? 
What will he think of me r 
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L^dy Malverton used frequently and bitterly to la- 
ment the pride, the passion, the vanity of her daughter ; 
but she did not sufficiently trace the source from whence 
those evils sprung. Want of discipline on the part of 
her parents, however it might have increased them, 
could not alone have occasioned them ; for at the period 
when right or wrong dispositions receive their colour- 
ings, Ihe Earl and Countess were mixing too much in 
the great world to influence their bias. Had they 
placed about her persons uninterested in flattery, im- 
partial in judgment, Georgiana might have turned out 
a different girl : early good impressions would have 
counteracted the effect of future mismanagement ; at 
least it would have been likely to do so. 

As we have mentioned the Countess of Malverton 
having another and an elder daughter, it may seem sur- 
prismg that Lady Greorgiana should be the centre of in» 
terest and regard ; but circumstances had contributed 
to render her an object of importance. 

Immediately subsequent to the marriage of Lord and 
Lady Malverton, he, then Viscount Dalkeith, was ap- 
pointed to the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, and for 
three years filled the office of Viceroy in a manner the 
most satisfactory ; at the end of which time he resigned 
the honours he had gained in that country, to take pos- 
session of those the death of the Earl, his father, had 
prepared for him in hb own. 

On the return of the Earl to London, he received a 
yery distinguishing proof of Royal approbation, being 
yisited by the King himself, then Prince Regent, at Mal- 
verton House ; who, in terms the most flattering, ex- 
pressed the high sense he entertained of the excellency 
of his administration in Ireland, in a country where it 
i;vas, he knew, peculiarly difficult to maintain steady 
authority and unprejudiced judgment. That he had 
happily succeeded in doing so, the esteem and affection 
be had gained in that country, the fame which had 
spread to his own, bore ample testimony. 

The Prince's wish to reward the Earl for such ser- 
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vices was, lie politely declared, only equalled by Iiis in- 
ability to do so in an adequate manner ; but if Lord 
Malverton could himself point out any situation that he 
would think worthy of accepting, and in the power of 
His Highness to grant, it should be his. 

What was there that the heart of a subject, thus flat- 
tered and encouraged, would not have dictated. That 
of the Earl prompted evei^ sentiment of gratitude, loy- 
alty, and love, even more eloquently than his words ex- 
pressed them, but he could not be prevailed on to name 
a recompense for services to which he laid no claioij 
and therefore the Prince himself nominated him to a 
Ugh oflBce in the state. During the residence of the 
Earl and Countess Malverton ia Ireland,. they had had 
two children : the eldest a girl, who received the name 
of Alicia ; the other a boy, who survived his birth but a 
few months. And a short time after the return of her 
Ladyship to England, she was confined of her third 
child, to whom the Prince and two of his Royal sbtera^ 
signified their intention of standing sponsors. On thie 
intimation being given, every thing was prepared that 
could give splendour and ecltU to the christening of the 
distinguished infant : and on the eighteenth of January,^ 
in a magnificent apartment hung with crimson, lighted 
with a thousand tapers, festooned with laurel, carpeted 
with velvet, the child supported in the arms of a 
Princess, in presence of the first Peers and Peeresses of 
Britain, received the names of Gkoi^iana Augusta Fre- 
derica ; and had renounced for her by Royal Ups the 
pomps and vanities of this world. 

Ushered into life, if we may be allowed the term, under 
such splendid auspices. Lady Georgiana heard from her 
cradle nothing but the language of adulation and fond- 
ness; was told that she was a beauty, an heiress, an. 
angel, and every thing about her confirmed the flatter- 
ing tale. 

In the persons selected by the Earl and Countess to 
educate their daughters, they thought they had chosen 
those best qualified for the purpose ; and the improve- 
ment of Lady Alicia, and excellency of her dispositions. 
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confirmed ithe idea ; but tbe truth was that this yoiiDg 
lady had profited by the advice and instruction of an 
amiable and excellent governess, who had implanted 
good dispositions in her mind, at a time when her sister 
was considered too yoimg — ^too delicate — but was in 
reality too spoiled, to share the advantage ; and when 
the period arrived at which it was thought proper for 
Lady Georgiana to receive instruction with her sister, 
this invaluable preceptor was no more. The person 
who supplied her place was highly recommended to 
I^rd and Lady Malverton, and principally to her care 
did they intrust the future education of their daughters* 
Lady Alicia, the foundation of whose character had 
been laid by previous good instructions, continued every 
day to improve in mind and disposition, though the lady 
under whose care she now was, either from indolence, 
or considering them a point of little moment, paid no 
attention to tbs latter. Lady Greoi^ana, from not hav- 
ing known till this period any masters but her will, was 
impatient of control, h%h-spirited, and commanding ; 
but at the same time ambitious of improvement, indefa- 
tigable in exertion, and highly-gifted by nature ; in short, 
tbe last girl in the world to be put under the tuition of 
a person whom indolence deterred from conection.-— 
The Earl and Countess, iVom mixing much in the great 
world, had Iktk time to attend to theb children, and 
when they did, seeing them improved in every external 
accomplishment, they fondly nattered themselves their 
hearts and dispositions were equally cultivating, though 
they could not watch their deyelopement. They some- 
times noticed, certainly with scorn, the passionate tem- 
per of their youngest daughter ; but still trusted, that 
education, precept, and example, were counteracting, 
what they were in reality rather abetting; and that 
Georgiana, when convineed of its necessity, would im- 
prove in temper as much as she did in every thing else. 
In this hope, however, they were disappointed. Fifteen 
found Lady Georgiana an angel, indeed, hi person^ and 
highly accompUshed in mind and manners, but with a 
temper which was at times ungovernable* It was about 
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this period that the Earl of Malverton, finding his pectri- 
niary circumstances much embarrassed by the expen- 
sive course of life which the public situations he had for 
many years occupied led him into, considered it neces- 
sary to accept the Governorship of India, which was 
offered him ; where, though his expenses might be great- 
er, his income would be proportionate : and the Coun- 
tess with her daughters had determined to accompany 
him, when Lady Gteorgiana^ whose health had been for 
some time past declining, was pronounced on the vei^ 
of a rapid consumption, and the air of Devonshire was 
recommended for her. Thither, therefore. Lady Mal- 
verton went on the departure of her husband ; not very 
sanguine indeed in her hopes, for Devonshire was mere«* 
ly advised by the physicians as a resort, during the in- 
terim that must elapse before final arrangement could 
be made for her going to Italy or Madeira. However^ . 
to the inexpressible joy of her mother, the salubrious air 
of : Devonshire effected that change in the health of. 
G^rgiana which it had been thought a foreign climate 
alone could do \ and Lady Malverton, after a six months 
residence there, returned to London, with her darling, 
daughter restored to health, animation, and beauty. — 
Where to fix her future re^dence was now the doubt 
whidi ocoufMcd the mind of the Countess : to remain at 
Malverton House with her mother and brother-in-law 
At woidd not think o^ and to reside at Granville Castle 
would oblige her to maintam an estabHsbment larger 
flian during the absence of her husband would be agree* 
able. . While these ideas perplexed the mind of her 
Ladyshq), she received a letter from her parents, insist- 
faig on her coming down to Surry vrith her daughters, 
ai^ remuning with them during Lord Malverton's ab- 
sence abroad. The offer was too tempting to be re* 
jected, and after some pecuniary preliminaries on the 
part of the Countess, which thehr generosity made them 
averse te complying with, but her delicacy would not 
concede, Lady Malverton, leaving her eldest daughter 
Alicia, who was of an age to mix in oom}>any, under 
the owee of the Countess Dowager m Condon, ^went to~ 
Surry with Lady Georgiana*. 
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GHAPTER IV. 

" Pfeaiwe ifl ftD the reigniji|r thtme, 
The nooB-daj though^ the midnight dream ; 
Tettake it for a iacred trnth. 
That pleaaore is the base of youth.'* 

On the morning of that unfortunate day which we 
fear lost Lady Greorgiana all credit for amiability with* 
our readers; on which she displayed tempers that 
would make a fether tremble to call her his cmld, or a 
loTcr his mistress ; on the morning of that day, the 
Countess of Malverton, Mrs Y igers, and Miss Darcliff, 
aet out to call at Hermitage, the seat of Sir William and^ 
Lady Mandeville. The weather was remarkably fine. 
Mad the i^ads befaig good, the distance from Abbe?illey 
which was three miles, seemed but short. The scenery 
of the Baronefs estate struck them as appearing to< 
f^ater advantage than it had done before. It was now, 
ifldeed, the midst of summer, and every thing in Ae 
highest state of perfection. Under the luxuriant oaks* 
of the Park the deer alternately ranged and reposed, 
whQe throughout die green woods pleasingly reechoed 
the warUing of bffds, the whistling of peasantry, the 
Toar of waterfalls ; and along the river which inter* 
apersed the domain, laburnums bung their showy 
branches willows drooped their graceful boughs, and 
scacies waved their yellow hair. @n one side of the 
estate the eye was met by a cheerful group of orchards, 
oottagesj and gardens ; on another by richly planted- 
lulls, and browsing sheep ; and again, by ivy-covered* 
ruins, beyond which the village church peeped through 
aril-trees and tall poplars. 

*« The sight of this place," said M*sv VigerSj as they, 
drove up the avenue, or rather labyrinth, ** tempts one 
to exclaim, as a friend of Dr. Johnson-s did of the seat 
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of Lord Scarsdale ; • Surely the proprietor of all th& 
must be happy !' " 

« If you did," observed the Countess, assuming mock 
gravity, " I should reply in the words of his phUoso- 
phical friend, * All this eilcludes but one evil, poverty.' " 

" Well, then, I will not venture," said Mrs. Vigers ^ 
•« I was not aware before of being in company with a 
philosopher." 

« Nor are you," cried her Ladyship, instantly laugh' 
mg, and changing her tone. " I am a woman ; and 
would not change that title, and the privileges annexed 
to it, for all the philosophy in the universe." 

"How beautiful those peacocks look," remarked 
Miss Darcliff, pointing to some wtuch were pacing on 
the outside of the glass-houses. 

" Yes, their plumage looks very splendid," said Mrs; 
Tigers ; regarding the gaudy creatures, who displayed 
their rich tuls to the sun. 

** There is a something about Hermitage," observed 
the Countess, thoughtfiilly, « which I always very much 
admired ; and I recollect Lord Malverton used too : it 
presents so many contrasts in its scenery. Here the 
dark umbrageous shades of ancient taste ; there the 
light and elegant improvements of modem days." 

" It certainly presents a happy combination," replied 
Mrs. Vigers ; " but here comes its master. 1 hope we 
see you well. Sir William," said Mrs. Vigers, as the 
Baronet approached, and she pulled the check-string 
of the carriage, 

" Perfectly, i thank you,'' returned he : " to judge 
iVom your looks, and those of your companions, it would 
be unnecessary to make a sinukr inquiry. I presume," 
continued he, ^you are going on to see the ladies." 

"Yes," returned the Countess, "we hope to find 
them all well and at home. In driving up here we 
have been admiring the beautiful appearance of your 
estate, Sir WilUara; I think I never saw it look so 
Jovely I" 

« Why, yes," returned the good-natured, unaffected 
Baronet; "the works of Nature look very well, and I 
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hope you will by and by come with me and see those 
of Art.** 

** It will afford me great pleasare," said Lady Mai* 
Terton ; ** I have not forgot yoHr grapery, your con- 
seiratory, or, indeed, anytlung connected with the 
Hennitage.** 

** You are very kind, Countess," replied Sir William ; 
^* but in the meantime I must not be so selfish as to 
detain you any longer from the ladies." So saying, the 
Baronet left them, and the carriage drove on. 

<< A good-natured man, poor Sir William is," observed 
Mrs. Vigers- 

«* Yes," returned the Countess, " but he never ap- 
pears, I think, in very good spirits. I should be in- 
clined to suspect he was not very happy in his own 
fiunily. Lady Mandevitle is very little, at least she 
used to be, the kind of woman to consult the comforts, 
or regard the wishes of a husband.'^ 

« No," said Mrs. Viger^,. « Lady Maudeville's ele- 
ment is not domestic life : of fireside enjoyments she 
can form no idea ; the height of her ambition is for 
herself, her daughters, her house, and table, always to-^ 
9ppe3T to the greatest advantage." 

*< As for the girls," observed the Countess of Malver- 
ton, who with many good qualities, was frequently a 
little severe ; " every one knows tl^y vote their father 
quite a bore, except when furnishing them with means 
to pursue their amusements: and I do not think," 
added her Ladyship, <* that the sons appear at aB" at- 
tached to him." 

The avenue — or, as we have said before, more pro- 
perly labyrinth— after winding for about three-quarters 
of a mile through plantations and thickets, wtuch just 
left room for a carriage to pass, terminated by gentle 
declivities in a valley, darkened by the boughs of trees 
hanging over surrounding cliffs. In this valley or re- 
cess, was situated the Hermitage, whose turrets, for it 
was built like a castle, were scarcely visible till closely 
•approached : this retreat seemed, indeed, like another 
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world, a cool and delightful contrast to the sonshmy 
and gaudy scenery which surrounded it. 

"I always fancy myself approaching some foreign 
monastery, or hermit-Uke abode," sidd Miss Darcliff, as 
the carriage descended a gloomy terrace, quite over- 
shadowed by trees which swept the top of it 

" Yes," replied Lady Malverton, " it must be owned 
this approach is more in character with the name of the 
place than its inhabitants : nobody would believe it led 
to the residence of the gay, dashing Miss Mandevilles." 

" As far as regard the owners," observed Mrs. Vigers, 
*< the name Hermitage is about as appropriate as when 
applied to the palace of the Empress Catharine of 
Russia." 

" Some of them have been riding, I presume," said 
the Countess — " I see their horses leading from the 
door. They came, I suppose, some other way, or we 
should hare fallen in with them," added her Ladyship, 
as they stopped at the ivied porch, which was the en- 
trance of the Castle, where were standing two or three 
footmen. " Is Lady Maiideville at home 1'* asked Mrs. 
Vigers, as one of them came forward. 

" Yes, Ma'am," was the reply ; and just then, Mr. 
Darner the nephew, and Mr. Sidney Mandeville, the 
son of the Baronet came forward. 

" I am glad to see you once more at Hermitage, 
ladies," said the latter, as the carriage-door was opened^ 
and he and his cousin went forward to hand them out* 

" Not more glad than we are to find ourselves here,** 
said Mrs. Vigers. 

** I was beginning to despair of ever having the plea- 
sure of seeing you here again," continued he. 

" Oh, you gave yourself soon up to despair, Mr. 
Mandeville," said Lady Malverton, "considering you 
have only been a fortnight in the country, and during 
that time we called twice, though you were out." 

" A fortnight is an age," returned he. 

" In your vocabulary alone, I believe," said hev 
Ladyship. 
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<< But you have not brought Lady Georgiana after 
all ; how comes that, my Lad j V^ 

Lady Malverton made some excuse for her daughter. 

**I do not knoV what the girls will say, de you, Sid- 
ney P* said Mr. Damer. 

** Indeed I do," replied he ; " they will be very angry; 
for I was telling them, Lady Malverton, of the beautiful 
girl who ran to call some one to take my horse, the day 
I rode to Abbeville, and they are dying to see her. 
Tour charming daughter did not at first recollect me ; I 
had been scorching under tropical suns since she saw 
me. But I assure you,'' concluded he, as he began, 
" my sisters will never forgive you ; however, here they 
and my mother are, come to speak for themselves." 

And now Lady Mandeville, dressed in a handsome 
blue-coloured pelisse and silk bonnet, from which 
drooped flowers and ribands, met them on the stairs: 
she was followed by her daughter Charlotte, and her 
niece, Mrs. Damer, 

In the course of a minute, numerous expressions of 
delight and regret fell from the lips of each lady ; de- 
light at seeing them again, regret that Lady Georgiana 
did not accompany them ; joy at Uieir appearing so well, 
sorrow that Uiey did not come earlier ; most of wluch 
exclamations, and many others, were repaid with in« 
tereston the other side. 

<< I am sure no one can doubt foreign air has agreed 
with you. Lady Mandeville," said the Countess: <*I 
never saw you, which is saying a great deal, look so well 
in my life, and Charlotte's more blooming than ever. I 
believe I had not the honour," her Ladyship was com- 
mencing, turnmg to Mrs. Damer, when Lady Mande- 
ville interrupted her. 

<* You remind me of my omission," she sud, *< I had 
forgotten to introduce Caroline to you — allow me to do 
it now." 

Mrs. Damer curtsied and smiled with the good-hu- 
moured air of one solicitous for acquaintance. 

** But we were talkmg of looks. Countess," said Ladr 
Mandeville ; << and apropos to them, we should all look 
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more comfortable were we to adjourn to the eafiiig* 
room, instead of standing here on the stairs.'' 

So saying, she led the way across a corridor througk 
the billiard-room, and opening the door of an apartment 
"which appeared filled with company, looked in, and 
asked " Whether Madelin was there.'* 

" No," was the reply from a lady inside.; ** she went 
to the library." 

" Well, then, I think we may as well go there too," 
said Lady MandeviUe, shutting the door; "for poor 
Madelin, I know, is so anxious to see you, and she has 
no idea you are here now. I was sitting in the room 
we have just left," continued her Ladyship, addressing 
Mrs. Vigers and the Countess, «' when I heard a car- 
riage, and though I could not see, from the thickness of 
the trees about the windows, whose it was, the moment 
I heard the voices I knew it must be yours; but before 
I could tell Madelin so, she had run out of the room, 
thinking it was Mrs. and the Miss Stannards, whom she 
hates.^' As they were passing through a green-house, 
which was one entrance to the library, Charlotte Man- 
Seville ran forward, and opening the Joor of tbe latter, 
announced, "Mrs. and Miss Stannard andjoungMr, 
6tannard, and Mr. Joseph Stannard," she provokingly 
added, knowing these two young men were the parti- 
cular objects of her sister's aversion. 

<« Oh, what a cruel joke on poor Madelin," said 
Lady MandeviUe, half laughing, as she and the rest 
stopped for a moment to hear what effect it would have 
on the fair one. " I will tell you, some day or other," 
softly whispered her Ladyship to the party that surround- 
ed her, ** what makes Madelin hate the Stannards so." 

In the meantime, though they heard no noise, it seemed 
Miss Mandeville was evidently going to make her es- 
cape, for Charlotte exclaimed in a voice the most pro- 
vokingly loud, " You cannot run away, Madelin, they 
are jmst at the door." The party without considering 
this a signal to enter, did so, getting a look from Char- 
lotte not to speak a word. Miss Mandeville, who had 
just had time to reseat herself on the sofa, and snatck 
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up a book, ^ not deism to raise her eyes as they en- 
tered, but made a slight inclination of her head. Attired 
in a morning dress of the most elegant make and mate- 
jials, with a shawl of the richest silk, and white leghorn 
bonnet, from which drooped hunches of Htac, and a 
splendid veil, Ml^s Mandeville reclined on her seat with 
the nonchalance and sullen silence of a haughty prin* 
cess. Near this young lady sat the Count de Meur- 
vine, a dark, interesting-looking young man, who ap* 
peared at a loss to know whether he was to speak, be 
introduced to them, or what to do. The Count had 
the air of one who felt a little annoyed at being placed 
in such a predicament, though at the same time a smile 
played round his mouth. 

A fat, comical-looking woman, who was the French 
governess of the youngest daughter, was seated in an 
arm-chair at one end of the room, and suspended the 
settling of some flowers she had hitherto been arranging 
in a China basin, to look on at this mute scene, which 
apparently gave her great inclination to laugh. At a 
window was seated a young man, whose appearance, 
quite reserved and pensive, might incline a person to 
toke him either for an bumble cousin, or a tutor, or 
chaplain, or perhaps each, but not for a person privi- 
leged or inclined to break by a loud laugh the spell which 
hung over the company, and which had excited his at* 
tention enough to induce him to lay down the book he 
had been perusing, and gaze at each party alternately. 

This dumb scene lasted for a minute or two: Miss 
Mandeville would almost have given worlds, had she 
had them, to have accounted for the taciturnity of peo- 
ple whose loquaciousness generally disgusted her, with* 
out raising her eyes The Count de Meurville whispeN 
ed to her to "say something,** but drawing her hand 
before her face, she gave him a sidelong glance, which 
seemed to say *' do you.'* How much longer this 
agreeable silence mi^bt have continued is doubtful, had 
Miss Mandeville been able to restrain her curiosity, and 
the rest their risibility, but they were alike incapable of 
doins; it Turning roimd her head ui as queen-like a 
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manner as she could, Miss Mandeville looked at Ma» 
ilame, who was leaning back on her chair convHlsed 
with laughter, a bunch of tulips in one hand, and a 
handkerchiefin the other; her merriment did not greatly 
surprise the young lady, for she knew her to be easily 
amused ; but when her eyes alighted on Mr. Percy, and 
saw him on the broad grin, she really began to think 
there must be something very wonderful, lor this gen- 
tleman was quite unused to the laughing mood, and her 
suspicions were confirmed by a loud laugh from Char^ 
lotte ; it was then, indeed, that Madeliua turned her 
eyes on the visiters, and surprised, delighted, recogni- 
sed in them the Countess of Mai verton, Mrs. Vigers 
and Miss Darcliflf. "Oh, Chariotte, Charlotte!" was 
her first exclamation, " what could induce you to de- 
ceive me so, to make me believe 1 had before me the 
persons 1 most hate ! Instead of those, she continued 
shaking hands with her friends, " whom I most highly 
love and esteem l** 

<» It is only an agreeable surprise," returned Char- 
lotte, with the greatest vivacity. 

" But that I see you," said Miss Mandeville, ^ting 
down by the Countess, " I should almost think it too 
agreeable to be true. But tell me, how is Mrs. Vigers, 
and how is Lord Malverton, and Alicia, and Georgiana, 
and all my friends whom I have not seen for so long a 
time, but have never foi gotten," continued the young 
lady, who was not the least abashed by the display of 
temper, which a wrong supposition had led her into. 

Lady Malverton replied to all her inquiries, and told 
her the objects of them would be highly gratified when 
they heard that they retained so large a share of her 
remembrance. 

Charlotte Mandeville now led over the Count de 
Meurville, and introduced him to Mrs. Vigers and the 
Countess. ** This gentleman is dreadfully afraid. Lady 
Malverton," said she, " that you take him to be as silly 
as I am ; but i«i honour I must assure you, if it had 
descended on him alone, the charm of that agreeable 
embarrassment would have been dissolved at the be- 
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gfnningy for he instantly knew, though he had never seen 
you, that neither your Ladyship, nor your companions, 
could be the persons I was mailing my sister believei 
and he was wanting me to undeceive her." 

Lady Malverton smiled and said, <' It was impossible 
for the Count de Meurville to be implicated in any cir- 
cumstances in which he could appear to disadvantage ;** 
and her Ladyship, in terms the most flattering, expressed 
the pleasure she felt in being introduced to one whom 
she bad heard spoken of so frequently and so highly. 

The Count de Meurville bowed, and presently retired 
to a window, as if not wishing to interfere with the 
conversation of those who were so much older ac- 
quaintances. 

In the meantime. Lady Mandeville having laughed 
unmercifully at MadeKn's dignity, for so she denomina- 
ted her daugher's pride, sat down to talk to Mrs. Vigers; 
In conversation at all times her Ladyship had that agree* 
ability of manner, which would lead tho^e whom she 
addressed to suppose they were the objects of all others 
most interesting to her ; and in conversing with Mrs;. 
Vigers, she did not, as some ladies would think them- 
selves privileged to do, after a two years* residence 
abroad, affect to forget or despise every thing^ English, 
talk only of the society, fashions, and amusements of 
Paris; the paintings, sculpture, and climate of Italy; 
constantly refer to the Duke of this, and the Prince of 
that ; or overflow with anecdotes of what she said to 
the Duchess, and what the Duchess said to her. No ; 
to judge from Lady Mandeville^s conversation with Mrs. 
Vigers, it mi^^ht have been supposed she was interested 
only in what related to the Abbey and its inhabitants* 
Nothing concerning any individual connected with it 
escaped her memory. Only once did she allude to her 
foreign tour^nd that was in saying how much two years 
absence from it enhanced the pleasure she felt in being 
again at home. This manner, so flattering, so fasci- 
nating, was unfortunately too universal with Lady Man- 
(kville to allow the idea of its being sincere. But 
Vbether it was, or only the acm6 of politeness, it was 
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certainly more agreeable than the chijliiig coldness and 
repulsive bhmtness, which, dignified by the name of 
ikshionable address, we so frequently meet with. High* 
bom inanity or pride must surely have given ton to. 
manners which may be an easy resort for the one, and 
excellent cloak for the other, but are at war with all 
good-breeding. 

While Lady Mandeville was conversing with Mrs. 
Vigers, her daughters with the Countess, and Mrs. 
Damer with Miss Darcliff, to whom she seemed to have 
taken a fancy, the door opened, and Mr. Clermont 
Mandeidlle, the youngest son of Sir William, entered. 
" Well, Clermont," said his mother, after the young 
man had paid his respects to the company, " where have 
you been this morning 1 Did you ride over to West- 
Olmsby T* alluding to the place where his living was. 
situated. 

" Yes," replied the young divine, rolling his large 
sunny eyes around the room ; '* and saw my poor lag 
Lewson, who gave me a long account of all the old 
women and children in the parish. Poor fellow ! I told 
him I was afraid he would exhaust himself in effecting 
the reformation of West-i »lmsby ; and to comfort him 
a Ihtte, bsid out the idra of its being probable he might 
be indulged in an hour's more sleep next Sunday, as I 
entertained an intention of coming over myself to edify 
the good people with a sermon, the result of many 
months' meditation.'* 

" You lazy fellow, I have not common patience with 
you," said his sister Madelina, playfully shaking him by 
"'" -"— '-"er. « Have you, Clifford?* she added with 
ling look at her cousin. 
I given up Clermont's reform," answered the 
Meurville, throwing aside his book» and ad- 
wards them ; '* I know 1 shoudn't like to be 

>^ - 
t's not an enviable situation," returned Cler- 
:hing ; << and I do pity that wretched being 
nazingly ; but as for my haying all the busi- 
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oess on my own hands, or half of it, *d8 an utter im»^ 
possibility.^' I 

" Oh, LewBon is very happy ! depend upon it," said 
the Count de Meurville, ironically. ** He is the little 
Bishop of West-Olmsby." 

" Apropos to the little Bishop,'* cried Clermont ; 
** be is so scandalously poor* he can never tarn me out 
any thing to eat ; and after my ride I am always raven* 

OttS." 

" There is nothing like riding to give an appetite,'' 
observed Mr. Percy breaking silence for the first time, 
as he closed his folio. 

"Nothing, upon my honour," returned Clermont. 
<^ I do think I could have eaten my groom, Stoick him- 
self, yesterday, I was so voracious; and by my troth, 
he would not have been a very dainty morsel ; would 
he, Clifford f 

" I should rather imagine not," replied the Count de 
Meurville. 

" But talking of eating,'* continued Clermont, " I 
must go in pursuit of some. Will you come with me, 
De Meurville 1 I know Rosniullen was wanting to 
speak to you a few minutes ago, and he went into the 
saloon when he came in."" 

" De tout man casufy^ replied the Count, following 
Mr. Mandeviile to the door ; but then stopping for a 
BQonient, and turning to Miss Mandeviile, he said, " Will 
you fulfil your promise, Madelina, and take a drive with 
me in the curricle, by and by ?" 

" Oh,,certainly,'' she replied ; *' it is just three now ; 
if you will order your grays at half-past four, for I will 
be ready then, I am sure Lady Malvertoa will excuse 
me.'' 

** My dear Miss Mandeviile," said, the Countess, 
laughing, " do you reckon on having a lease of ju till 
thenf 

♦* Oh, certainly !" returned she, laying her hands on 
those of the Countess in her own peculiarly caressing 
iMnner* 
/* Kow 1 am afraid," said Mrs. V^rs, who had partly 
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overheard what was saying, <*tluit we are preventing 
your driving^or walking this beautiful morning.'' 

<< Ofa^ not in tba least," interrupted both Lady Man- 
deville and her daughters ; *' we are always in about 
this time for luncheon, and talking of it, we have made 
a great omissioa in not ordering some here," continued 
Lady Mandeville, ringing the belL ^* We are so late ia 
our hours," her Ladyship md^ addressing Mrs. Vigers. 

** I assure you we scarcely ever dine before eight, 
even in summer, nor have done breakfast entirely till a 
good deal past one." 

** You have so many gentlemen usuallyat your house,*^ 
observed Mrs% Vigers ; ** and they always contribute to 
make hours uncertain." 

** Indeed they do, iMrs. Vigers," said Miss Mandeville; 
<< those lords and masters of the Creation think of little 
but their own convenience." 

'< Instead of that,!' added Charlotte, laughing, << of 
the lovely sex whom they were bom to please." 

<^ I wonder we do not see something of the other 
girls,'' saU Lady Mandeville, as the door was opened, 
and the footman brought in refreshments. ** I wish. 
Berry,'' her Ladyship oontinued, addressing the servant, 
^ you would go and look for the young huliea, and tell 
them to oome to the library." 

As Lady Mandeville said this, Sir William came into 
the room. " Why, ladies," cried the Baronet, " have 
all the gentlemen deserted you ?" 

" We have rather deserted or discouraged them," 
said Lady Mandeville, *< by taking no notice of them, 
we had so much to &ay to one another." 

*^ Then, perhaps, I am an intruder," said Sir William. 

" Indeed," cned Miss Mandeville, in a half-bitter, 
half-jesting tone, ** 1 was just going to ask« papa, who 
authorised your entrance here with your farinmg boots." 

" I hope these ladies vrill excuse me," said Sir WiU 
liam, good-bumowredly ; <* they know me of old to be 
but an English farsAer." 

<<The most respectable of characters," observedeacb. 
lady» 
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<< r came to claim your promise, Lady Malverton,*' 
contmued the Baronet, ** of coming out to look at some 
of my improvements in the glass-houae way.** 

<VMy goodness ! Sir William,'' said his wife, with %$> 
much suavity as she could assume to conceal her real 
displeasure ; ** you seem to think every one is as much 
interested in your improvements and plans as you are 
yourself. Why, Lady Malverton has green-houses and 
hot-houses before her eyes every day ; the only differ- 
ence she would see between oui^^ and those of Abbe- 
ville would be, the former being surrounded with brick 
and mortar, and the latter, I make no doubt, in capital 
repair.** 

It was in vain that the Countess, half-rising from her 
seat to go, declared the pleasure it would give her, and 
the interest she took in every thing of that kind. Lady 
Mandeville would not hear of her going out, ** broiling 
in the sun," as^she expressed it; though the beat was 
in reality far from intense. 

^I dare say, pa{)a,'* said his daughter Charlotte, 
<* that Lady Malverton would for rather have a specimen 
of the contenft^f the hot-house than go out to look at 
the glass work of it^** 

Before the Countess could say anj thing the door 
opened, and Agnes Mandeville, followed by her sister 
Rhoda, and a gentleman, whose wild look and extraor- 
dinary attire pronounced him to be Lord Yalbroke,. 
entered the Ubrary. 

Agnes, dressed like Miss Mandeville, and with some 
beautiful flowers iu one hand, was in person like her 
sister ; but at that happy ^e, wht n the girl is just ex- 
panding into woman, more radiant, more elastic, more 
lovely ! with eyes, that jnstif\iiig every vanity, seemed 
to entertain no such feeling ; and looks that, betokening 
every sweetness, seemed to defy evi-ry censure; there 
was a character of timidit> and yet confidence, of wild- 
ness and yet dignity about her the most strUdng, and, . 
combined with the angelic softness of her manner, the 
moat enchantmg that can be imagined. She spoke, 
and the same bvely diffidence pervaded b^ address;. 
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she listened, and the same bewitching wiKness played 
about her features. Altogether, it was apparent that 
nature and education were not quite unanimous in their 
impulses ; and that the dignity, reserve, and correctness, 
inculcated by the latter, were frequently at variance 
with the vivacity, playfulness, and thoughtlessness she 
received from the former. 

Her sbter Rhoda, destitute of the beauty, had not 
either the graces that distiiguished Agnes ; but there 
was in her countenance a sullen seriousness which, 
while it excited observation, forbade cordiality, and gave 
her the appearance ol one forced into scenes in which 
she took no interest, and compelled into collisions only 
to appear to disadvantage, which was in reality the case : 
for Lady Mandeville, endeavouring only at the advance- 
ment of those of her children whom nature had rendered 
lovely and attractive, though she intended that all should 
be ultimately benefitted by it, adopted as one method, 
that of keeping them in constant contrast with those to 
whom Nature had been less beneficent ; and whether 
in the persons of their own sisters, or in that of other 
people, the beautiful Miss Mandevilles w^ re notoriously 
observed to be never long in contact with any bat the 
plain, the uninteresting, and the repelling. In the 
meantime Lord Yalbroke, after having been introduced 
to the vbiters, retire*] to a distant part of the room, 
where standing with his arms folded, and his eyes fixed 
jipwards, he seemed either taking its dimensions, calcu- 
latmg the expense of its hangings, or else solving some 
mathematical problem. 

The Ubrary, in which all the party we have described 
were as^mbled, was in an octagon shape, containing 
two windows and two doors : the light proceeding from 
the former was agreeably softened by Venetian blinds, 
muslin shades, and silk draperies, and the latter beinff 
Mke the rest ol the wall, covered with books, maps, of 
pictures, could not be perceived when shut On one 
•able, covered with a scarlet cloth, was assembled every 
•onvenience for writing ; on another of a simflar de- 
afiTiBtion, only spread with purple, lay drawings of vari. 
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ous. kinds, while magnificeutarm-cbairs, couches, lamps, 
vases, globes, &c., were to be seen in every directioD, 
and the fragrance proceeding from the green-house ad- 
joining made each part of the room delightful. After 
the visiters had taken some refreshment. Sir William 
once more ventured to urge his plan of walking to the 
gardens, which, as Lady Malverton had made a sort of 
promise before to comply with, she considered herself 
unable to evade. Lad} Mandeviile raised no more ob- 
jections ; and the Countess, with some of the rest of 
the party, proceeded, her Ladyship walking first with 
Sir William and Agnes, Sidney Mandeviile and Sophia 
Darciiff nearly close behind them. During their walk 
to the garden, Agnes was endeavouring to induce Lady 
Malverton to join them in a party they intended forming 
in a few days, to visit some grounds a few miles off. 
Whilst she was urging her request, and Lady Malverton 
del^>er^ting, they were joined by the Count de Meur« 
ville. 

^* Clifford," said Agnes, looking up at him, << what is 
the name of Colonel Blomberg's place which we are to. 
go and see next week 1** 

** Glen-morning, or Mount-roommg, or something of 
that kind, I think,** returned the Count de Meurville. 

"It is Mount-morning,** observed the Baronet, who 
had stepped aside to speak to his steward, and again 
joined them. 

** Well, to Mount-morning you must come with us,. 
Lady Malverton,'* said Agnes. 

**0h, indeed you must,'* observed the Count de 
Meurville, " if you were never there, for the place is 
worth going to see.** 

*• The company of those whom I should go with 
would be a sufficient inducement to me,** said the 
Countess. 

" We intend to make it a sort of gipiqr party,** said 
Agnes ; *^ to go in our morning dresses, with large bon- 
nets, to defend us from the sun, and take our dinner in 
a wood, or wilderness, or some such place, but not off 
mahogany tables.!* 
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«* I suppose,*' siud the Btronet, " you would like die 
party to dine by^th^ side of a murmuring stream.'* 

« Oh, nd, Sir,** returned Agnes, playfully, " we wiH 
have no murmuring streams in the environs, or we shall 
have to answer for some of the company getting an at- 
tack of the rheumatism.*' 

« Miss Mandeville is right ; is she not, Lady Malver- 
ton ?*' said the Count de Meurville, with an arch smile, 
" to provide against what she is so likely to suffer by 
herself?*^ 

"I was thinking so^** returned the Countess. 

« Oh, if I were only to think of myself,** observed 
Agnes, laughing, as she understood their inuendo ; " I 
would dine with equal pleasure on the banks of a river, 
or borders of a forest, on the shore of the sea, or sum- 
mit of the mountain, and you know that,** said she, 
looking up at the Count de Meurville, " for we have 
often dined in such places together.** 

" Oh yes,** returned the Count de Meurville, " I can 
bear testimony to having dined in company with you on 
the banks of the Arno, and in the forests of ^avoy, on 
the shores of the Adriatic, and ascent of the Alps.** 

As he spoke they entered the garden in which seemed 
assembled all that could enchant the eye and exhilarate 
the senses. The walls streamed with the richest fruits, 
the terrace walks, in defiance of the care of the gar- 
dener, were swept by branches of drooping rose-bushes, 
and splendid carnations and pinks, while the sunny 
banks were alternately covered with liUes of the valley, 
strawberries, and tulips; and mignionette and geranium, 
growing almost wild from the richness of the soil, seemed 
to waft the balsamic gales of Asia to the gardens of the 
HeriQitage. 

" Miss Mandeville, you look like Eve in Paradi^,'* 
said the Countess of Malverton to Agnes, as the hitter, 
to procure her Ladyship some fine currants, had run up 
one of the beds, and in trying to pull the fruit encom- 
passed herself in a thicket of roses. 

*^And never did Eve feel more pleasure in doing the 
hoDoura of her garden to the angel Rc^hael, thtm I in 
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iloing those of mine to you,'* replied Agnes, as she pre« 
sented some white currants ro Lady Malverton. 

Sir William, who in the mean time had gone into the 
hot-house to pull some of bis finest peaches and necta- 
rines, DOW approached Lady Malvertori, and requested 
her t> take some of them, which she did, declaring she 
had never seen any of such size and beauty ; and the 
Baronet insisted, that with the addition of some grapes 
and apricots, the basket should be put into her carriage. 

They now went into her green bouse, and were pre- 
sently joined by Lady Mandeville, Mrs. Vigers, and 
Charlotte. 

«' What became of you all f inquired Sir William, 
as they entered, apparently amused by some incident in 
their walk. 

*• Did you lose yourself in your own labyrinth, Lady 
Uandeville V said the Count de Meurville. 

" Indeed I did,". refJied her Ladyship ; " I was so en- 
gaged in talking to Mrs Vigers, that we took a wrong 
path, and have been going backwards and forwards to 
get into the right walk to the garden. Indeed, Sir 
William," concluded her Ladyship, " you should make 
some more direct way to the garden ; as it is, it would 
require a ^ideographical treatise on the subject" 

" Perhaps, Lady Mandeville," said the Count dc 
Meurville, ** Sir William has some fair Rosamond con- 
eealed in these plantations. 

" Perhaps so," returned her Ladyship, '^butlhave 
mo clue of silk to guide nie to her habitation." 

" Those cross- walw* and thickets were my mother's 
taste," observed Sir William. 

" Just worthy oi a lady's taste,'' said Sidney ; 
«* they like cross-purposes and double entendre in every 
thing." 

** How can you say such a thing, Sidney ?" ex- 
•laimed Agnes. 

** Now conlt^ss, my charming sister,'' continued he, 
^•that you would rather a geuilenian looked at you, in 
a manner that led you to think he thought you a divinity^ 
than told you in plain English you were one." 
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<< I should not be so vain as to beUeve either his looks 
or words," replied A^^es: and as she spoke she darted 
an angel-glance at Clifford. 

After having passed a considerable time in admiring 
the beauties of nature and the uds of art ; in seeing^ 
foreign and domestic plants ; they all, at the request of 
the visiters, who were in vain urged to stay and dine, 
returned to the Castle, on the terrace before which now 
stood an elegant curricle and beautiful grays. Miss 
Mandeville advanced to meet the party as they ap- 
proached the house ; her graceful morning dress ex- 
changed for a pelisse, of (if possible) more becoming 
form and texture. About her neck and face, which 
were peculiarly delicate, she always wore a profusion of 
white lace, knowing from frequent study that it was 
becoming to her. 

" Miss Mandeville, you look very elegant,** said Mr. 
Fraser, a blunt, good-natured man who now joined 
them, and seemed tm ami de /ami/fe— >-'< but should you 
look equally comfortable were a shower of rain to 
come on ?" 

** Oh, indeed I shopld. Sir,** replied Miss Mandeville^ 
in her usual sprightly manner : " 1 never forget to 
provide for comfort ; and regard it more than elegance, 
when they cannot be combined. In the first place there 
is a great deal of warmth in this pelisse, indeed many 
would laugh at me for putting it on in July, but I am 
always c/ii/Iy'^— <x>ncluded she with an affected shiver, 
« and then — '* 

*< That fragile lilac, my dear Miss Mandeville,'* in- 
terrupted he, ^< would cut but a poor figure in a shower 
of hail.** 

" I do not intend to expose it to the trial,** returned 
IS Mandeville; <^ look at that thick cloak,'* continued 
, pointing to a fine gray cloth, lined throughout with 
k Persian, and bi^rdered with ermine, which one of 
grooms was holding, " and this crimson shawl,*' 
iding to one she held on her arm*; *^ and besides 
se there is my cousin's blue mantle, lined throughout 
h sable, in the curricle.'^ 
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«*Well,* returned Mr. Fraset, «m thki is ft fine 
Jaly day, end no chanoe of a shower, I belief*e yoa are 
tolerably well provided.*' 

« ToteraMy well, Mr. Praser,'* repeated Mm Mail- 
deville ; ** why I consider myself fit for a Russktti eaift* 
paign." 

^' f do think men are the most inconsistent beings 
with regard to women's attire !" said I*ady Mandeville 
to the Countess ; ^< sometimes they will make an outcry 
if you speak of cold, and venture to tie a silk hand- 
kerchief about your neck ; at others, regardless of 
your feelings, persist in muffling you to the throat" 

** Now I propose," said the Count de Meurville, 
"that Mr. Fraser sketch the appropriate attire of a- 
lady prepared for a drive in summer." 

" I second the proposition," cried Miss Mandevill^ 
** that I may in future conform more to his taste.'* 

•<0h, I could not do that either," said Mr. Fraser; 
" I only know I like something substantial." 

**Are you going to call any where, Madelinat^' 
asked Lady Mandeville. 

" No, it is too late, I believe," returned she ; bdt if 
Clifford has no objection, we will drive as far as Mrs. 
GroddanTs to inquire whether she has received the 
books from London." 

** I have no objection to go any where, or do any 
thing you like," said the Count de Meurville handing 
Miss Mandeville into the curricle, and then getting ia 
himself 

" How confoundedly well your sister looks in that 
carriage, Sidney," said Lord Rossmotlen; who now 
came from the house, and sauntered towards them : 
•* I know many a man, and many a great one too,^ 
continued his Lordship, pulling up hb cravat, and 
looking after the curricle, which was now descendmg 
through the dark dell of trees, " who would marry* a 
girl on that account alone, had she no other attraction.'^ 

" Are you among the nuidber, my Lord," inquired 
Mr. Mandeville. 

" Oh, faith 1 am I" replied the young Earl whistling ; 
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^* whenever I marry, it shall be a girl who will set off 
my curricle and my coronet, and I will ask nothini; 
more.** 

" That will form your domestic felicity, will it ? You 
do not require love P' 

** Love r* repeated the Peer : " Oh no !— 

< My withes, which nerer were bounded before, 
Are here bounded by friendahip, and aek for no more.' " 

As Mrs. Viger8*s carriage now drew up, Sidney led 
Miss Darcliff towards it ; and in doing so, inquired of 
her whether she ever rode. 

" Sometimes,** was the reply; "the Countess of 
Malverton and Lady Georgiana do frequently.'^ 

" 1 am told you and your daughter often ride. Lady 
Malverton ?" sidd Mr. Mandeville as he came towards 
her. 

"We do,'* replied the Countess ; " and perhaps should 
oftener but for want of gentlemen : it is dull having 
no companion but the groom.'* 

" That is a deficiency," returned he, « which we 
•an at all times most easily and happily supply. When- 
ever you honour us by sending here, you shall have a 
reinforcement of cavaliers ; it is an actual disgrace to 
ntry, for you and your daughter ever to want 
ly." 

s not for want of candidates," said the Countess 
» as she got into the carriage; "but I am a 
) you know, and obliged to be fastidious." 
u are the mother of Lady Georgiana Granville, 
Tf. good reason to be so," said he, bowmg te 
the carriage drove oC 
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CHAPTER V. 

* * And well do ranished frowst enhaiiee 
The cbMm of everj brightened glance ; 
And dearer ^eems each dawning smile. 
For having lort its light awhile.** M OOHB. 

To return to our fair Georgiana, whom we left in no 
very amiable frame of mind ; we must acquaint our 
readers that on leaving the breakfost-parlour, she ran 
up to a room denominated <* her boudoir,'' and throw- 
ing herself on a sofa, cried with passion foi nearly an 
hour ; when, through weakness (she being very deli- 
cate,) her cries subsided into occasional aud convulsive 
fobs ; and they terminated in sleep ; which, from ex* 
haustion, finally overpowered her. So helpless and yet 
so haughty, so infantine and yet so high-spirited, was 
Georgiana. After remaining for about two hours in 
that sort of lethargic stupor which* frequently succeeds 
violent agitation, she roused herself, and the remem- 
brance of the past appeared like a dream ; but it was 
one of those dreams from which, unfortunately, she had 
often awakened, and discovered to be founded on sad 
reality. 

The first object that met the eyes of Georgiana was 
her breakfast, which had been left in ^he room, though 
she was insensible to it, and was not the less welcome tor 
being undeserved. As soon as she had finished her soli- 
tary meal, she amused herself in arranging the plants 
in her green-house, (which opened out of the boudoir,) 
and in placing some of her fine flowering geraniums on 
a little veranda which was outside the windows. This 
veranda overhung a part of the orchard that close ad- 
joined the road, and Georgiana used to delight in sitting 
early in the fine summer morning, at one of the win- 
dows, to observe the country people, as, laden with the 
produce of their respective farms and gardens, thoy 
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passed on their way to the London njarketd. And, in- 
deed, among the carts filled with fine fruit and vegeta- 
bles, the girls with eggs and butter, or water-cresses and 
mushrooms, and ploughmen driving their cattle, there 
were frequently objects that the glowing pencil of Mor* 
land might have transferred to a picture, and that the 
less magical one of Gkorgiana delighted to pourtray. 
But, perhaps, to view the picturesque was not the yeung 
lady's sole attraction here, and that theggze of admiration 
inth which she was beheld by those passing had its influ* 
•nee. 

CSeofgiaaa's beauty possessed (independentof form and 
features) a luxuriance and brilliancy that would arrest 
ldik« the eye of the painter or the peasant, though the 
impression it would make on each might be widely dif- 
ferent. As vimity was not, however, at this moment pre* 
dominant in the bosom of G^eorgiana, and she was tired 
#f assorting her plants, she left the green*house, and 
Feturned to her boudoir ; from one of the windows of 
whiok she saw Sophia Cardiff watpring the flowers in* 
Ihe garden, and her mother walking with a book in her 
iMind. It lookied so pleasant that Georgiana longed to 
be out Ukewise ; and one moment was detjermined to 
ask forgiveness for her conduct at breakfast, and per- 
nission to join them : but the next, pride revived, and 
Ae sat down to her harp ; on which she had just com- 
menced, •' Since then i am doomed,'* when her mother 
entered the room through the green-house, which led 
by a flight of steps from the garden ; her cheeks were 
paler than usual, and her eyes turned with a sorrowful 
steadfastness on her daughter. ^' Georgiana,'' she said, 
after a few moments*^ sik;nce, <^ you can form no idea 
of the anguish which your passions inflict on me, and I 
sincerely trust that experience will never enable you to 
eonceive it ; that the time may not come, in which ymt 
will be the mother of a child, whose violent temper, 
reflecting your own, will retrace to your memory what 
I once sufiered by your*s. I know that my indidgence 
lias been very great, but i still encouraged the hope that 
y(Mir amiability would justify it — that your affection 
^ould more do so : instead of that, I have the mortifl- 
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cation of beholding you at seventeen, (when childhood 
can no longer br pleaded as an excuse), deficient 
in many respects in the one, and often totally neglectful 
of the other. I have frequently warned you against 
the sad consequence of indulging passion ; 1 have point- 
ed out the humiliating equality it may place us on with 
those to whom we consider ourselves vastly superior : 
for, like love^ it has been truly said to level all distinc* 
tions. I have entreated your correction of a disposi* 
tion so baneful ; but warning, advice, entreaty, have all 
been ineffectual, and your father will have the misery, 
when he returns to England, of beholding in you, at a 
more advanced period, the same violence of spirit which 
gave him so much uneasiness during your childhood. 
Or if be does not return to witness it, 1 shall most pro- 
bably be the unhappy reporter o( its continuance ; for 
I every day expect to receive letters announcing hii 
coming, or expressing his wishes for me to join him. 
As the latter event is lar most probable, and your ac- 
companying me will, 1 imagine, be out of the case, 
whatever your sister may do ; I would implore you for 
your own sake, not to be regardless of the advice 
which, while you remnin with me, I shall consider it my 
duly to give you whenever necessary. For retracing 
it in your memory when, separated from me, you caa 
no longer hear it from my lips, will often prevent yoa 
from being misled by the dictates of your own proud 
heart, or the interested professions of affection and ad- 
miration, which your rank and fortune will render yon 
liable to receive. But, perhaps,** said the Countess, 
ebserving Lady Georgiana looked very unconcerned, 
** perhaps, you will rejoice when separated from your 
Mentor. And, far from wishing to perpetuate her pre- 
•epts by retrospection, will endeavour to drown the re- 
niembrance of them in the pleasures of dissipation ; 
and think little of losing the affection of your mother^ 
provided you have, to atone for it, the admiration of the 
world.** 

** Oh, Mamma ! can you imagine so ill of me V* ex- 
claimed Lady Georgiana, throwing herself iato tke arms 
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of flie Countess ; <^ Can you suppose f shall ever for- 
get your advice, though I may not always profit by it;^ 
or that the applauses of an assembled world could Boake 
me happy — if 1 had lost your love V^ 

** I am very willing to believe, Gkorgiana,*' said the 
Countess, *^that at thois moment you feel yourself inca- 
pable of either, and fancy you ever will be so. But^ 
alas ! my child, what security can I have in your a&c- 
tion for me when absent, if even the slightest disappoint- 
ment of vanity causes you, in my presence, to forget 
alike affection and duty ; and give way to anger the 
most violent, and disrespect the most unpardonable 1'' 

Gkor^ana wept ; but could offer nothing in exculpa- 
tion of her conduct except regret. 

« In proportion as I love you,^ continued Lady Mai* 
verton, '* must 1 lament that there should be any shades 
m your character-— that you should not be as superior 
ill temper as you are in every thing else." 

The Countess presently left L^dy Georgiana, hav- 
ing to prepare for her drive, and the carriage being al- 
ready at the door. As soon «s Lady Malverton, Mrs^ 
Tigers, Miss Darcliff, bad driven off, and Geoi^giana 
eouid fi^r no intrusion, she took a volume down from 
ihe stu'lf appropriated as a receptacle for books of a 
igbter kind, and threw herself on a sultana to read ; 
with the hope of foi^tting in an imaginary world, the 
gloomy prospects she at that moment formed of the 
real ; but the 4iii^on which Georgiana opened, though 
beautiful was not altogether calculated to dispel l^r 
Sftelancholy, — it was one of Mrs. Opie's, entitled, << The 
Ruffian Boy,'' in which a lady is supposed incessantly 
haunted by a lover whom she once refused, and whose 
^bright and terrible eyes^" glaring on her sometimes in 
Ae darkness of night, and sometimes in the noon-dayi 
searly caused her derangement 1 n this tale Georgiana 
kad proceeded some way, when she was startled by a 
voice behind her, repeating Ax)m it, ** Je te r^frouva 
ijifin :*• and on looking up, the mirror opposite to her 
reflected the form of the speaking behind her, who wat 
Miss M'Dougal, the intimate inend of her ladyship^ 
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whose vivacity of manner and conversation rendered 
ber at all times an antidote to melancholy. 

<* How are yoa, dearest Juliet V* cried Geoi^ana^ 
^ringing up ; <<it is an age since I have seen you I'' 

<^And pray whose fault b that V* though not ex- 
pressed, was implied in the intelligent eyes of Miss 
M'Dougal, as she seated herself and threw back her 
chip-hat, which was encircled with wild roses. *' I have 
called so often," said she, ^^and been told that you 
were out, that I began to suspect the information false ; 
and to satisfy myself as to its truth, to-day I ran up« 
stairs without asking the old porter any questions, and 
be, knowing me well, did not arrest my progress. I 
looked into the sitting rooms, but all were empty ; and 
i was going to return in despair, when this sanctum* ^ 
sanctorum occurred to me, into which I glided, the door 
being partly open, without being perceived by you." 

"I am sorry, dearest Juliet,'' said Georgiana, "that 
you should think I am ever denied to you when but I 
am really out ; for, I assure you, there is no one it give» 
rSaemore pleasure to see than yourself. And even when I 
-am out,** added her Ladyship, "you need not rua 
away ; for there is always somt^ of the family at home^ 
and any part would be delighted to see you.^^ 

" Excuse my candour, Georgiana," returned Misa 
M^Dougal ; " but you are the only person I ever care to 
•ee. If our mother is so very superior, and so very 
•penetrating, that I sink beneath her glance ; then Mrs^ 
Vigers, so respectable, so venerable. Such a mad-cap 
as 1, am no companion for her ! — and poor Sophia^ 
thoi^h she is very good, and very amiable, and all tbat^ 
4oes look so grave when I am rattling away.'' 

*< You have foi^tten your friend Miss Staples,'* ob* ' 
^served Gteorgiana, with an indescribable mixture of 
archness and gravity. 

" Oh, Miss Crabtree !" said Juliet, laughing, " I had 
indeed forgotten that most agreeable appendage to the 
house, whose introduction into it will for ever remaia 
an enigma to me.'* 

*^ How do you know that she is not a relation o^ 
HUTS t" asked Lady Georgiana, smiling. 
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« If I were not certain that she is not,*' replied Miss 
M'Dougal, "I should scarcely, with all mj thought- 
lessness, speak so saucil} of her as I generally do. It 
would be diflBcult, indeed, to persuatle any one," con* 
tmued she, "that a sour-faced, ugly personage like 
her, was related to Mr. and Mrs Vigers, who are always 
so cheerful and good-natured ; to your mother, so 
elegant and interesting ; but, above all, to yourself, so 
charming !** 

" 1 must tell Miss Staples how complimentary you 
are to her when she returns to-morrow," said Lady 
Georgiana. 

" Oh, I believe it would be impossible," cried Miss 
M'Dougal, "by any additional sins, for me to be lower 
down in her good books than I am ; but really, Geor- 
giana, it is a matter of amazement to me how you, who 
are not deficient in spirit, can have patience with bet 
affectation and lolly.** 

"It often does amuse me," returned Lady Georgiana. 

"Oh, it is so ridiculous,** continued Juliet, "to ob- 
serve when she follows you all into church on Sunday, 
bridling her crany neck, and trying to look so amiable ; 
while you, Georgiana, without any endeavours at all^ 
look so beautiful and so innocent, that the men follow 
you with their eyes, and the women pull down their 
Teils to conceal their envy.'* 

" I should be sorry, for the credit of my sex,^* said 
Lady Georgiana, with the air of one who really was, or 
affected to be, unconscious of her charms, " if 1 really 
thought their envy was so easily excited. You^ Juliet) 
draw flattering pictures of those you love." 

♦* If 1 were in your place," exclaimed Miss M*Douga]» 
** I should tease Miss Crabtree most unmercifully : I 
would ink her caps, notch her ribbons, crimple bev 
frills, cut off the tops of her gloves, put cups and saucers 
in her bed, detonatmg balk in her shoes, and set all the 
young men quizzing her ; in short, treat her as I used 
an old aunt of mine, who was a very similar piece of 
{oods, and at whose expense I had many a laugh. But 
a truce to these bags, who are excellent Marplots in |i 
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romance, but terrible bores aud dead weights in real 
life. You must know, that since I bave seen you^ 
Geor^ana, I have had an adventure^— a romantic ren-^ 
contre — I have seen such a man ! To which of my 
favourite heroes shall 1 compare him V* continued thi9 
lively lady, as springing up on a stool which was before 
a book*case she ran her eye over some novels : *' he is 
as interesting as Glenmurray, as charming asValan- 
court, as lovely as Lord Mortimer ! — 

' Around hit br*ir luch AMurtial gncet ihiiMy 
60 tall, so awful, and aloMMt divine.* ** 

**! know whom you mean,^' cried Lady Georgiana ; 
^ k is the Count de Meurville, who is stopping at the 
Hermitage. When did you see him V^ 

<^lt was a day or two ago,** replied Miss M'Douga], 
^ when I went to the cottage, which yoa admired so 
vmek the evening we were last walking together, and 
#f which you took a sketch, with the old woman spin- 
ning before the door, the bird-ca^e, and little garden. 
It was th«r« I m«t the Count de Meurville, and what 
brought him there you look a little puzzled to guess l^ 

** I am, indeed,*^ said ber Ladyship. 

« Well, you must fu^ hear what took me there,*^ 
cried Miss M'Dougal. <Mn that cottage lives, you 
know, the little black-eyed boy, whom you could not 
prevail on to sit for his picture, who is grandson to the 
old woman, and has the high and mighty honour of 
being my godson : on which latter account 1 feel myself 
in duty bound occasionally to visit him. And during 
0iy last visitation, there came on such a shower of rain» 
that I was obliged to stay longer than I intended, when 
it occurred to me that I could do nothing better than 
give little George a lesson. Therefore, collecting all 
my patievice, with a book in one hand, and holding the 
little felk>w by the other, I sat down to teach ABC* 
Either he was particularly bright, or I particularly 
good-humoured, for he got on famously, which, by the 
bye, is not always the case ; when our studies were 
interrupted by the appearance of a gentleman, who I 
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afterwards learnt was the Count de Meurville. From 
the moment of his entrance, the eyes of little George 
began to wander, and those of the Count, who begged 
the old woman to allow him to remain in the cottage 
during the shower, were rive tied on me. By degrees, 
I know not h )w, we got into conversation ; perhaps he 
thought 1 was the mother of the boy, and that praising 
bim was the surest way to my favour, for he certainly 
was most lavish ii) his admiration. The chUd, as children 
usually are, 1 think, when taken notice of, was so 
bashful there was no getting him to speak ; he looked 
up with tears iu his eyt^s at me ; * what is the matter, 
George,' said. I, 'what makes you look so unhappy 1* 
* Unhappy!' ref>eated the Count de Meurville, 'howisthat 
possible when he is looking at you?' * I wish,' said I, 
laughing, * that looking at me were an antidote, or even 
an anodyne to sorrow.' I forget what the Count de 
Meurville said exactl} ; but I believe it was something 
more complimentary than I should choose to repeat. 
We talked for soine time longer, and when the shower 
was over, and I was preparing to run home alone, not- 
withstanding the entreaties «^f the Count to be allowed 
to accompany me, my brother came for me." 

" Upon my word, this was a very pretty adventure,*' 
said Lady Georgiana ; <' and I dare say the Count de 
Jltuirville's thoughts often wander from the elegances 
and beauty which surround him at Hermitage, to the 
charms which arrested his eyes in the cottage of Dame 
Allan." 

'* 1 very much suspect," returned Miss M'Dougal 
laughing, '' that the Count de Meurville's thoughts are» 
not so easily captivated." 

" It mi^ht be very difficult to captivate them," ob- 
served her Ladyship, ** and yet you might have done so.'* 

« If he were any where but at the Hermitage," said 
Miss M'Dougal, ** I might be- more likely to indulge so 
presumptuous an idea ; but Lady Mandeville almost 
possesses the art of concentrating the thoughts of the 
•bject she deems worthy of her spells. She thrown 
around him such golden and yet entangling nets, and 
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keeps up sucb a constant succession of pleasures and 
excitements, with luxury and refinement so anodysing, 
as to make the Hermitage appear a heaven, of which 
her daughters are the angels.'* 

^' The possession of one of which angels," said 
Lady Georgiana, with a dubious smile, '< is to commu- 
nicate an eternal elysium to the happy man who makes 
her his choice.'* 

" Talking of the angels," returned Miss M'Dougal» 
** 'tis said Lord Clavers is dying for Miss Mandeville ; 
and that it is considering him his son elect makes Sir 
William so anxious he should be returned for the 
county." 

" 1 very much doubt," replied Lady Georgiana, 
<* whether the elegant and interesting Lord Clavers, the 
future Earl of Camelford, need de8f)air of obtaining 
Miss Mandeville, if she be the object of his affections." 

" Report also 8a\s," observed Miss Vi'Dougal, 
" that Mrs. Darner, who was married lately, you know^ 
at the Hermitage, leads the most wretched, mortilying 
life that can puS8i])ly be. She has, poor thing ! seen 
very little of the world, and l)eing suddenly transplanted 
among those who have mixed in it so much, is awkward 
beyond expression." 

" She must be a complete foil to her elegant cousins," 
•bserved Lady Georgiana. 

" Exactly so," returned Miss M'Dougal ; " Charles 
Damer, in a fit of folly or fondness, has married a 
woman who serves for little else. She was living with 
her father, a plain country gentleman in Kent, when 
Mr. Damer, who has a hunting lodge somewhere near 
there, saw her, was struck with her havuig a pretty 
fhce, and transplanted her from rusticity, where she 
was happy, to refinement, where she is miserable ; and 
where she shows off to great advantage the superior 
breeding of those with whom she is surrounded, and 
who well know how to avail themselves of the contrast. 
The Miss Mandevilles," continued Miss M*Dougal, "are 
frequently downright rude to her; and Lady Mande- 
ville, with all her affected suave, gives cuts and inuen* 
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4oes that make tbe poor thing colour up to her eyes 
every minute.'* 

<♦ I believe, if the truth were known," said Lady 
Geoi^giana, ^^tbat Lady Mandeville is scarcely more 
indignant at the poorness of the connexion Mr. Damer 
formed, than at his having ventured to form any at all, 
unless it had been with one of his cousins.'' 

<« I do not doubt," replied Miss M'Dougel, " that she 
thought he ought to have waited, and seen whether he 
was wanting as a dernier resort for her Madelina, or 
Charlotte, or one of them ; and unable to attack him 
for disappointing her expectations, she makes his wife 
suffer in a thousand ways for having been bis choice." 

« I almost wonder," observed Lady Georgiana, " that 
her husband will allow her to remain where she is sub- 
jected to such mortifications." 

•* The miseries she endures, though bitter, are of too 
ninor a nature," observed Miss M'Dougal, " for a man 
to enter into ; or for a woman, particularly a bride, to 
complain of withont incurring the imputation of discon- 
tent and ill-humour : besides, Mr. Damer is out for the 
nost part all the morning ; and in the evening, when 
there is a general aspect of cheerfulness and good- 
humour, men are seldom inclined to investigate the 
cause or r^ard any .shade of latent discontent that may 
eloud the countenance of a wife. But to give you a 
specimen of Miss Mandeville's good-natured way, I 
will tell you a circumstance, which, though trifling, 
fkilly evinces it, and which occurred when 1 was stop- 
ping at the Hermitage about a week ago. It happened 
that some of the company, principally the younger part, 
Were assembled rather earlier than usual in the draw- 
ing<^room, after dressing for dinner; among othersi, 
Mrs. Damer, Miss Mandeville, and myself; when, for 
i^antof something better, the subject of discussion was 
the pretensions to beauty which a lady who had called 
in the morning, and with whom we were to drink tea in 
the evening, possessed. Every body gave their respec- 
6ve opinion : one, thut she was pretty ; another, that 
n}kt was passable; mjself, that she was interesting; 
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Mrs. Darner, that she was beautiful. Upon which 
latter encomium being expressed, Miss Mandeville, as- 
suming a look of forgetAiIness, suddenly exclaimed, 
< Who was it that was saying to me this morning they 
tbought her very plain I Who could it be ? she conti- 
nued, putting her finger gracefully to her forehead, as if 
to recall her recollection, which rery conveniently re- 
turning, she cried, with an air of affected surprise, < I 
declare it was Caroline P and fixed her own eyes, as 
well as attracted those of the company, on Mrs. Darner ; 
whose face, arms, and neck, became scarlet.^ 

" Unfortunate Caroline !" said Lady Georgiana. 

*« You should say * poor Caroline !* '' returned Julia ; 
** as Miss Mandeville does on every occasion,** 

** But it certainly was very wrong in Mrs. Damer,* 
observed Lady Georgiana, " to express such different 
opinions on the same subject, within so short a time ; 
however trifling the matter in question was." 

** Certainly r* replied Miss M'Dougal : " but she 
afterwards told me, that remembrance of a piece of 
advice Miss Mandeville had once given her, flashing 
across her mind at the moment, determined her on ex- 
pressing a different opinion from what she had done 
before.*' 

" I suppose the advice," said Lady Georgiana, " was 
always to incline to the side of admiration when a 
lady's beauty was the topic of conversation before gen- 
tlemen ; as not doing so, is generally attributed by them 
to envy." 

" Exactly so," returned Miss M'Dougal, "and Mrs. 
Damer had reason to repent following her friend's ad- 
vice, for Miss Mandeville, not content with her first 
exclamation, continued, though she saw her cousin was 
ready to sink into the earth with confusion ; * Indeed, 
Caroline, any lady may think herself most happy, whom 
you condescend to admire, for you are the most severe 
creature 1 ever knew.' Mrs. Damer appeared really 
overcome by shame, which was increased when a gen- 
tleman, with the good-natured hope of relieving it, aske4 
Miss Mandeville, ^ whether she was privileged to con- 
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demn critidsm in others, by never indulging in it her^ 
self.' * Without vanity I may say I am,* replied Miss 
Mandeville, * as mere policy would prevent it' Of 
course every one was anxious,'' continued Miss 
M'Dougal, <^ to know what political motives could in- 
duce the fair Madelina to such forbearance. In ex- 
planation of which she observed, that to be severe on 
others, would draw down criticism on herself, which 
she had no pretension to stand, < But Caroline,' she 
added^ looking at Mrs. Damer, < need not fear animad- 
version : she has beauty that would stand its test.' 
Now this compliment to her cousin was made with all 
the appearance of good-nature, and it evidently asto- 
nished Mr. Damer, who entered in time to overhear it, 
that his wife should appear discontented and ready to 
cry ; but I, who knew Miss Mandeville well enough to 
know that her speech was made for the company to 
contrast the elegant manners and appearance of herself, 
who never criticised, and the clumsy, awkward one of 
Mrs. Damer who presumed to do so, was not the least 
surprised that the latter shojild be annoyed rather than 
complimented." 

"That is so exactly Miss Mandeville," said Lady 
Georgiana, when Miss M'Dougal concluded ; " and so 
exactly like what her sister Mrs. Balfour was, — delight- 
ing to make others appear to disadvantage, and yet as- 
suming a manner so plausible that you had no redress. 
I recollect well," continued her Ladyship, " though it 
is now years ago, the tone of bitterness, and yet as- 
sumed softness, in which Miss Mandeville observed to 
me, that it was fortunate her campaign was commencing 
before mine, or she supposed there would be no hearts 
left to conquer." 

" Had she commenced with conquering her own 
heart," observed Miss M'Dougal, " she would probably 
ere this have made a lasting conquest of some other. 
But while I am talking and philosophizing at such a 
rate," said this young lady, with a sigh that was 
strangely contrasted to her late sprightly tones, ** I am 
the most wretched of human creatures !" 
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« You wretched, my Juliet 1" cried Lady Georgidna : 
« I hope you only fancy so.'* 

" It 18 something more than fancy," returned Miss 
M'Dougal. " At present, indeed, my unhappiness is 
but anticipatory, and 1 do not allow my spirits to be 
cast down : but 1 fear it will soon become actual ; for," 
continued she, as her bright eyes glistened in tears, 
** my guardians insist on my forming a marriage, which 
my soul detests !" 

" I should not have thought," said Lady Georgiana, 
<^that such apparently easy, good-natured people as 
Mr. and Mrs. Brocklesby, ever insisted on your doing 
any thing that you did not. like." 

" It certainly is not so much they who do," replied 
Miss M'Dougal, " as Mr. Risport, another of my 
guardians, who resides in London, and whom they 
wrote to, informing him of the excellent offer, so they 
designated it, which had been made me by a Mr. Caw* 
dor. This intelligence, and that of my opposition to 
accepting the proposals, brought, as I feared and ex- 
pected, good Mr. Risport down ; who, on the evening 
after bis arrival, sumdk>ned me to walk with him in the 
garden : and thither we proceeded, I knowing well 
what I was to expect, though he did not immediately 
come to the point, but talked of the beauty of the 
flowers, the fineness of the fruit, the clearness of the 
sky. When these subjects, however, were exhausted^ 
I trembled. He cleared bis throat ; and, pulling him- 
self more erect than usual, began, with a look as grave 
and voice as pompous as good Mr. Winters when giving 
out his text on Sunday, to congratulate me on the ad- 
vantageous connexion I was about to form. Perceiving 
a dead silence on my part, the man asked me, (affecting 
not to know,) whether the proposals were not perfectly 
agreeable to me. 

♦^ « They are perfectly disagreeable,' returned L • 

" < Miss M'Dougal,' said he, with a most petrifying 
frown ; < I am at a loss to understand you.' 

" * And yet, 'tis very easy. Sir,* smd I ; < I do not like 
Mr* Cawdor ; I could never love hinu' 
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<< ( Love !' repeated the old bachelor, with a most 
contemptuous curl of his lip ; * pray who thinks of love 
now-a-days V 

*^ * I never intend to marry, without thinking of it,* 
coldly replied I. 

^^ ^ Romantic stuff! ridiculous nonsense !' he audibly 
articulated ; and a silence ensued, which was broken 
by his demanding, whether I had any other objections 
to Mr. Cawdor but that of not being able to love him % 

<^ ^ Have you any thing to urge in his favour^ except 
the number of his acres V inquired 1, with the most 
provoking sang-froid. 

" * There is every thing to urge in his favour,* replied 
the gentleman haughtily ; ' and I shall esteem myself 
happy. Miss M'Dougal, as holding the responsible situa- 
tion of your guardian, if you never throw yourself 
away but upon one half as deserving. Mr. Cawdor itt,' 
concluded my guardian emphatically, ^ an honest man.* 

*< * An honest man !' repeated I, in a disappointed 
tone; (for 1 assure you, Georgiana, it made my blood 
run cold, to think of that being the only encomium 
merited by my future husband,) (never suspected him 
of being the contrary. Sir.* 

*< * And he is a good young man,* added Mr. Risport; 
not taking notice, 1 believe, of my reply to his former 
eutogium. 

" * You are unfortunate in your epithets of praise,* 
observed 1 : < a good young man always conveys to me 
the idea of a stupid dolt* 

" *4t conveys then to you. Miss, a different idea, 
from what it conveys to every one else,* was the reply. 

<< < Perhaps it does,* said 1. 

" * You have not yet given me,* he continued, * one 
sensible reason for your rejection of Mr. Cawdor; 
and, I verily believe, you have not one to give.* 

" * Oh, indeed ! I have very good reasons,* said I ; 
determined to povoke him for his impertinence in 
forming such a supposition ; by putting on the silliest 
look and voice imaginable. 

*« ^ And what are they, Missi* de<n«iyled he«. 
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^ « I have several objections,' returned t < In the 
first place, he has so much the cut of a squire, and 
seems as if he understood nothing but about the im- 
provement of cattle and crops and land; and I should* 
hate to be the Squire's lady, and bear people call me 
Lady Bountiful, if I were condescending and charita- 
ble : if not, in audible i/hispers, have my appearance 
announ^d. Here comes Madam ; or That 's the Squire 
and MiuSam ; — 

< Perfaapi ace Uie whiiperiiig foolf incpure, 
WhypoqtimyLadjror 'WhyfirowiifltliASiiiiin?' 

But what I thinC worse of than all,' added I, pulling a 
rose-bud to pieces ; ^ is his having red hair ; I do so 
hate red hair.' My respected guardian had kept his 
temper with difficulty during the former part of my 
speech, but this postscript to it about the red-hair, 
seemed the signal for doing so no longer. He told me 
I talked * like a child, like a woman,' two things he con- 
ndered synonymous ; that I was ^ a silly romantic girl, 
who had read novels till I expected to find every man a 
hero, and every hero a lover ;* in short, he intimated 
that I was a fool, though he did not dare actually to 
call me one, knowing that would raise the spint of 
M'Dougal a little too high in the bosom of your Juliet. 
But he did tell me, that if I refused to listen to his 
advice in this instance, it was the last time he should 
ever offer it, the last time I shoukl receive counsel from 
one who had been deputed to give it, while acceptable,. 
by my dying father. This was an appeal too sacred to 
be treated with levity even by me : * Sir,' said I, * you 
shall do with me what you choose.' Upon which be 
beld put his hand to me, told me I acted like myself^ 
and worthy of the father whose memory I so much ve- 
nerated ; in short, said a thousand things that he would 
bave as soon cut off his head as said a moment before. 
But notwithstanding all his compliments, I assure yoi, 
Georgiana, I repented the moment after I had mad^ 
Ifaat apeech of mine : it certainly was an extreme)5< 
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magnaBunous, but I began to think an extremely rasb 
one/* 

« Well ! I must say, Juliet," observed Lady Geor* 
giana, ** that if you had no stronger objections to Mr. 
Cawdor than those you mentioned to your guardian, I 
do not think them sufficiently cogeatto justify a refusal; 
of him.'' 

<< Oh, I did not mention ig^ prineipal objection to 
him," replied Miss M'Dougal ; *^ because 1 knew it 
. would be touching on a tender point : it is that of being 
a mi^le-aged man ; the period of life of all others at 
which men are most disagreeable and stubborn. In- 
capable of enteriog into the warm feelings of youth, 
and not attained to the dignity of age, they affect to for- 
get the former, and are angry when thought approach- 
ing the latter." 

<* I must differ in opinion with you," said Lady Geor- 

giana ; ^* it is a time of life which, if I were selecting a 

husband, 1 should prefer him to be at : it is a period at 

Id be best calculated to be what I have 

m say would be the summit of your am- 

3, philosoptier, and friend," 

•. Cawdor were capable of .being that,"' 

exclaimed Juliet, the idea pleasing her 

I ; " but he is such a boor, such a Goth ; 

he cannot even say anything new in paying his ad-* 

dresses, but makes the hackneyed declaration that the 

happiness of his future life depends on me," 

" What can man say more 1'* asked Lady Georgiana, 
amDing. 

<< My dear, dear Georgiana, can you ask such a ques- 
tion ! Why he should tell me that he could not five 
without me, that unless blessed with my possession life 
would become an insup{3ortable burden to him, and the 
world appear but as a wilderness ! that he thought of 
nothinfr, lived for nothing loved nothing on earth in 
comparison with myself!" 

Lady Georgiana lauf^hcrd, and repeate4 

*< Let Cawdor travel, rt st, Ktaad itijl, or wtXk, 
Still be ihovld nnthing but of Juliet ta4c ; 
E« 'n write to bu fatbtr, ending witb tbis line, 
I ftiD| my heareBijr Juliet, e?tr Uum." 
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Jast as her Ladyshm repiMled these lines, a carriage 
stopped at the door, which both she and Miss M'Dou^ 
recognised to be Mrs. Torrens's. 

** Am I fit to be seen f^ was the exclamation of Lady 
Geoipana, as she ran over to a mirror and surveyed 
her dress, which consisted of a muslin wrapper inter- 
spersed with work and lace. 

^'Fit to be seen! my dear Georgiana,'' said Miss 
M*Do igal, " you are never otherwise.'* 

** Well, then, we will descend and give these people 
audience,'* returned her Ladyship, twisting her watch^ 
chain more intricately in her muslin sash. 

*^Jtlhn8 P* cried Miss M'Dougal, and the two young 
ladies descended. 

The visiters consisted of Mrs. Torrens and her two 
daughters : the former was correct, genteel, but stupid ; 
&e latter were fashionable in dress and appearance, but 
very silent. 

After conversing on various trifling topics, Mrs. Tor- 
rens expressed as much anxiety as she thought it lady- 
like to express on any subject, to see some dessert })latea 
which Lady Gkorgiana had lately painted, and she had 
heard spoken of as beautiful. 

'< Ob ! I should like to see them, of all things," said 
each of the young ladies, breaking silence for ih^ first 
thne. 

" I wish they were more worthy of your inspection," 
observed Lady Georgiana, as she left the room to fetch 
them. 

" I think Lady Georjriana looks more lovely every 
time L see her. Miss M'Dougal,'' said Mrs. Torrens, 
fixing her eyes on Juliet, with whom she was previously 
acquainted ; " and so graceful, and so digrified," she 
added : " 1 cannot conceive, for my part, how the 
Countess of Malverton has inculcated such ease of 
manner in one bo young " 

" Lady Georgiana's are native graces," returned Miss 
M*Dougal, loeking at the Misses Torrens. 

*« Lady Malverton must be a very happy mother,*' 
observed Mra Torrens, with a dgh, whwh seemed ta 
intimate that she herself was not ; and a silence ensued^ 
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broken oiily by the re-appearance of Lady Georg^ana 
with her pamted chma. 

' *« How charmingly done !*' exclaimed Mrs. Torrens, 
as s^e carefully took one of the plates« 

<< How beautiiul V* exclaimed the young ladies^ fol- 
lowing her example. 

" 1 wish, Cecilia,** said Mrs* Torrens to her eldest 
daughter, <^that you could paint like this." 

** You know I never tried painting on china, Mam- 
ma,'* replied Miss Torrens, looking reproachfully at 
her mother. 

" Well, I mean I wish you would try," said the latter, 
in a pacific tone ; and turning to Lady Georgiana, she 
continued, <* I suppose your Ladyship painted these in 
the biscuit.'* 

« Yes,** replied Lady Georgiana, who was standing 
by, with the wandering eye and vacant smile of one to 
whom praise had ceased to be a novelty. 

"They are very like the plates that Lady Olivia 
inted last winter,** whispered the youngest 
to her sister. 

>** replied Cecilia ; " hers was a glass, and 
jach, whereas these are china, with fruit 

lean they have something the same eflFect,** 
muttered Miss Helen. 

" They are perfectly different,*' persisted Cecilia. 

" 1 suppose you have had a great deal of instruction 
in drawing, Ledy Georgiana," said Mrs. Torrens. 

*« I frequently go up to town," returned her Ladyship, 
" and generally take a few lessons when there.** 

" You profit by them, indeed,** observed Mrs. Torrens, 
as she rang the bell to order her carriage to the door, 

« My mother draws extremely well,'* said Lady Geor- 
giana, " so that I am never at a loss for an instructer, 
even in the country.** 

After a little move conversation of a desultory kind, 
Mrs. Torrens and her daughters took leave, the latter 
more than ever disliking and envying Lady Georgiana, 
who, during the whole of the visit, had appeared superi^x 
indeed. 
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They bad seen her bat once before, and then not near 
enough to judge of her person and manners, which 
close inspection proved to be as perfect as fame had re- 
presented. 

^ As soon as the visiters had gone, Lady Georgiana in- 
sisted on Miss M^DougaPs g^oing with her to the gar* 
den, which after some little liesitation she consented to. 

The young ladies when there amused themselves in 
pulling fruit and flowers, and were preparing to return 
in, after a short time, when, through a door near them, 
which opened from the plantations, came Mr. Vigers 
ftnd Mr. Granville: the former was the respectable 
owner of Abbeyvalley, who had been in London for 
some weeks past, and whose arrival had been daily ex- 
pected ; the latter, a brother of the Earl of Malverton, 
and consequently uncle of Lady Geoi^ana. The 
two gentlemen had arrived by the coach about half an 
hoar before, and walked up from tbe town where it 
stopped. 

Lady Greorgiana expressed the greatest delight at 
seeing- them, and asked a hundred questions as she hung 
attentively about her grandfather and uncle, while tdm 
M'Dougal, unrelated to either, participated from long 
acquaintance with each in the pleasure felt by her friend. 

They now all returned to the house, and found the 
party who had been visiting were come back ; it was 
indeed past five o'clock, and Miss M'Dougal, who was 
in vain pressed to stay for dinner, returned home. 



CHAPTER VL 

" AU other fkokf BMiy tek« a lypber iiki, 
But hopelen eary moft be ttilltlH' Miine ; . 
Some other pewioM may be turned to cood, 
But envy mait aobdoe or be snbdaed.'^ 

The lady whom Miss M'Dougal so unceremomously 
denominated Miss Crabtree, but whose real name wai^ 
Staples, we have not, from her having been on a vi»t 
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since our narrative commencesy regularly introduced 
jet to our readers ; but as she returned early in the 
morning on which our chapter opens, it may not be 
improper here to present her to notice. Miss Staples 
was arrived at that period in a lady's life, at which, 
when she arrives unmarried, she is usually denomina- 
ted an old maid : she had been originally introduced 
into the house as a sort of companion to Mrs. Vigers, 
who, after the marriage of her three daughters, felt 
herself somewhat lonely from the want of a female com- 
panion ; and though for these last two years the Coun- 
tess^ of Malverton and Lady Greorgiana Granville had 
resided at the Abbey, and even before that period Miss 
Darcliil^ an orphan girl whom Mrs. Vigers had under- 
taken to provide for, yet she did not like to dismiss one 
who for a long time had contributed to her comfort 
Enjoying a situation whose duties once consisted ia 
writing for or reading to Mrs. Vigers, but which had 
since Miss DarcliiTs arrival become a mere sinecure, 
those duties being transfened to her. Miss Staples tri- 
fled away her time in a monotonous series of walking, 
visiting, going to small parties, making and new model- 
ling her dresses, reading novels, and returning them to 
the library. Aiming to be what nature had never in- 
tended her, and sighing for advantages which fortune 
had denied her, she added to frivolity of mind a discon- 
tent of every thing connected with herself, and envy of 
the blessuD^^ of others. Possessing a disposition so 
unfortunate. Miss Staples had constant sources of irri- 
tation, though practised command of features generally 
prevented its being discenuble in her countenance. 
Few, however, were such objt^cts of, secret envy and 
dislike to her as Lady Malverton and her daughter ; she 
had always dreaded the idea of the Countess coming to 
reside at the Abbey, fearing her Ladyship's keenness 
would penetrate the veil of affected humility and placi- 
dity which she always wore, and expose to the eyes of 
Mrs. Vigers the malice and selfishness it concealed. In 
these anticipations she was not wholly mistaken ; the 
Countesd^fuUy sajr, and made Miss Staples aware that 
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she saw, the paltry materiais which composed her cha^ 
racter, though, coDsidering it worthy nothing more than 
pity, she did not express her opinion on the subject to 
Mrs. Tigers ; who she knew telt partiality for Miss Sta- 
ples from long custom of having her about her, and pity 
from knowing she was bom to a higher ^tionthan that 
circumstances had obl^ed her family to accept of for 
her. Towards Georgiana the dislike of Miss Staples 
might have had some excuse, had it be0n only excited 
by the many unamiable qualities of that young lady, 
who, besides indulging in passions such as we have de- 
scribed, could at times assume all the haughtiness and 
insolence we frequently see in high-bom caressed 
beauty; but it proceeded from a withering envy, that 
caused her to detest the sight of a creature enjoying so 
many advantages, to sicken at the sight of a planet ob- 
scured by whose dazzling light she lived. 

But as illustration is as much better than description, 
as example than precept, we shall, without further de- 
lineation of character, introduce our readers into the 
drawing-room at the Abbey, where on the morning 
after that we have described in our last chapter, were 
assembled the Countess of Malverton, Lady Georgiana 
Granville, Miss DarcliflF, and Miss Staples. The 
Countess, seated near a window, was finishing a bonnet 
she had begun some days before. Her daughter was 
painting a landscape. Miss DarclifT working, and Miss 
{Staples, who had arrived verj early that morning, was 
cutting out patterns at a large table covered with work 
and insertion. 

*<We must not forget,'* observed Lady Malverton, 
glancing at a note on the chimney-piece, " to send that 
invitation to Hermitage." 

«« How lortg have the Mandevilles been in the c6un- 
try V^ asked Miss Staples; ** have you seen them yet ?'' 
«* About a fortnight," replied the Countess; "we 
called on them yesterday, and stayed for a long time." 
" I suppose there is no speaking to them now," said 
Mi3« Staples, a Fecting to laugh; "they are so grand 
after their residence abroad." • 
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<< Indeed/' returned Lady Malverton, who delq;)ited 
to provoke Miss Staples ; " 1 tliink tfaey are much as 
ihey always were: to them, accustomed to enjoy every 
luxury which England can produce, and to mix in the 
first society it affords, going abroad could have been no 
such transporting circumstance. Indeed, I believe it 
was from motives of economy, rather than pleasure, 
they went.** 

** One of thefiaughters is a perfect beauty, is she not ?^ 
asked Miss Staples ; *^ the one who was not at home till 
lately," 

" Do you mean Agnes 1" inquired Miss Darcliff. 

^ Oh ! she may be Agnes, or Anastasia, or Amabel, 
or anything else out of the way, foe they have such a 

Gircel of fine ridiculous names among them,'* replied 
iss Staples with a sneer ; " but 1 believe indeed, it 
was Agnes, for I recollect bearing people say, they sup- 
posed Lady Mandeville intended her for a nun." 

" She would make a very pretty nun," observed the 
Countess ; in a tone that rendered it dubious in which 
sense her expression was to be taken. 

" She is very pretty, then ?" said Miss Staples. 

** Yes, very," returned th#* Countess. " Like Miss 
Mandeville and Mrs. Balfour." 

« I am sure," said Miss Staples, *« I hope, for her 
own sake, that she is like her sisters in nothing but per- 
son ; for I think they are two of the most dbagreeable 
young women \ ever met in my life." 

« I do not know what Mrs. Balfour might have been," 
observed the Countess, "for I never saw much of her ; 
but I think Miss Mandeville's manners are much to be 
admired." 

" Tastes diflfer," remarked Miss Staples, knowingly ; 
*<but for my part I hate that excess of helplessness and 
refinement, which Miss Mandeville affects." 

" It is at least a feminine affectation," observed the 
Countess ; " and I can forgive it sooner than the inde- 
pendent carelessness of Charlotte, or the indifferent 
bluntness of Arabella." 

« 4)h ! if you go to Miss Arabella Mandeville," cried 
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comparison with her/' 

« I do not mean to say,'* continned the Coontess, re* 
gardless of Miss Staplens obeervation, ** that I beUeve 
Miss Mandeville to poasess the extreme refinement of 
mind which she does of manner, for I have seen those 
dulcet tones and downcast looks played off at the time 
when she was exhibiting her figure in attitudes, either 
by waltzing or at the harp, which no really delicate girl 
could have done.'' 

<< Well,'' said Miss Staples, << ^ve me realities ; I hate 
affectation : and I am sure where I was stopping I saiw 
little of it, and yet there were as nice girls at Nutbury 
«8 Hermitage can boast.^' * 

"Indeed,** said the Countess drily. 

" Yes, indeed,'' contmued Missfitaples, suspending her 
i^utting out for a minute or two, " six cbarmii^ girls, 1 
assure you. There was Maria, the eldest, who they said 
was the mother's ftiTourite : and such a housekeeper ad 
she was I not a bit of trouble bad Mrs. Letton berseli^ 
Maria did every thing. I am sure I used to joke bei^ 
and say she nuMle a mie lady of Reece, the real bouse- 
keeper ; for they kept one, to be sure. Then there 
was Fannv, she was the beauty ( but not such a beauty 
as one of the Miss Mandevilles, no airs about her^ 
nothii^ of the fine lady ; but iust as humble as if she 
were plain^ Then Suinin, Sukey as ^y used to call 
bar for brevity. At was clever at her needle, as good as 
a mantua^-makar ; 'twas she gave me these patterns* 
Then Lucy "* 

" Had her mune any abbreviation 1" interrupted Lady 
Oeorgiana, with a sfi^ elevation of the eyebrows. 

" Oh, no ! it was short enoiq^ And a fine, good* 
humoured girl she was. But they were all {feasant 
girls," conchided Miss Staples, with a sort of ^b ; "I 
am sure I was very sorry to part widi tbem ;-^-and their 
brother (they bad but one,) was a genteel, well4>ehaved 
yom^ man ; not one who would look at a lady standing 
whSe he was sittmg, or stare at her through his glas6> 
or make impertinent remarks on her dress, (as I bavr 
Vol. L— 7 
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seen many a young man do,) but an obliging, agreeable^ 
young gentleman, who made himself usetul to the ladies 
every way he could, and never obtruded himself on any 
one.'* 

** Was he a schoolboy 1" innocently asked Lady 
Georgiana. 

" Nothing like it," returned Miss Staples, a little net- 
tled. "A finished young man. But here,'* added she, 
sweeping some litter from the table, *^ comes a carriage. 
Whose can it be ?" 

« Whose can it be V^ repeated the Countess, looking 
out of the window. 

"It is the Bos wells','* said Lady Georgiana; "Mr. 
and Mrs. BoswelU" 

" So it is," said Lady Malverton, as she replied to 
the sen'ant's interrogation of, " Whether they would 
be at home 1" m the atiirmative. " I forgot the Bos- 
wells had to call," continued her Ladyship ; when a 
deafening knock at the door announced their arrival. 
And in a few moments, Mr. and Mrs. Boswell were 
ushered into the room : the latter, fashionably but not 
showily dressed, was in person slight, rather under than 
above the middle size, with eyes so bright that they 
must be the first things to attract attention, and feet so 
beautifully small that they could not be the last. 

The ill-natured part of the town of had long 

ago pronounced Mrs. Boswell high in manner, and 
spirited in temper ; because, though young and pretty, 
she went out but little when in the country^ and was 
extremely particular with regard to her children and 
servants. Whether there was any better foundation for 
their opinion of her temper and manner than these cir- 
cumstances, we do not know ; but leave our readers to 
draw their conclusions from her conversation. 

Mrs. Boswell commenced, by regretting she had not 
been at home the day they called, — saying, " that Mr. 
Boswell had insisted on her going out riding that mom- 
ing ; sbe had confined herself so much since they came 
from town» and had been so busy unpacking and ar» 
ranging. 
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The Countess of Malverton» experienced on the sub- 
ject, entered feelingly into all the miseries of a recent 
arrival, and recommended patience as the only resource, 

** Unfortunately,'" said Mrs. Boswell, laughing, "it 
is the commodity in the world of which 1 possess the 
least share. Now, he," said she, looking at her hus- 
band, " has an unusual stock ; not all the stupid blun- 
dering of the people about us can discompose him> 
while it makes me nedrly mad." 

" Why, I think," said Mr. Boswell, smiling, and with 
the air of one who did not always venture to say exactly 
what he thought — «' I think, getting into a passion does 
not do much good." 

"Much good!" repeated his wife; "why, it does 
this much good ; that it puts every one on the qui vive 
to obey you ; does it not. Lady Malverton ?" said she, 
with an appealing glance 

" Oh, it is very necessary, now and then," returned 
the Countess ; " some people cannot be wrought upon 
by gentler means." 

" I hate your easy-going, quiet sort of people," ob- 
served Mrs. Boswell, looking at a book which was lying 
on the table. 

*< Have you seen that work, Mrs. Boswelll" inquired 
Lady Malverton ; " it is quite a new one." 

" So I perceive," returned the lady. " No, I have 
not read it, but I have heard of it ; it is reckoned well 
written, is it not V* said she, raising her eyes. 

" Very, I believe," said the Countess, " and as far as 
I have gone I like it extremely." 

"You are fond of reading, Mrs. Boswell,*' observed 
Lady Georgiana, " if I recollect right." 

" Oh, amazingly !" returned she, " I could amuse 
myself with it from morning till night" 

" We must get our library to rights, Diana," said her 
husband, who had strolled over to a book-case at the 
•ther end of the room. 

" I hope you will give me full credit, Mr. Boswell,*' 
cried she, " for having kept it in your memory ; I am 
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sure I have done IkUe but bore you about it erer since 

we came to Sea-Park.'* 

<< Oh ! I will do you the justice Di, to say it is not 

your fault,'* returned he with a significant shake of his 

bead. *< I see, Lady Nalverton, you have got my ego- 
amesake here,'* he added, opening a volume of 
B Johnson. 

you ever know a colleetioA of books where 
not V* said Mrs. Boswell. 
indeed,^' returned he, <'and our own at the 
[he list" 

own !^' said she ; " why we have got it : only 
is, you do not go into the library once in six 
and therefore cannot tell what we have got." 

a very favourite work of mine," observed 
Jverton ; ** 1 think it is impossible to read the 
r. Johnson without loving Mr. Boswell." 
extremely entertaining," said she ; '< one caa 
sad it with new pleasure. A nd his Tour to the 
! Boswell's Tour to the Hebrides is also de- 
But it b growing late, you must allow me to 
he carriage. We have to go on to Hermitage 
ling ; I have not paid my respects there yet. 
!, I presume." 
we were there yesterday," replied the Coun- 

r are all at hosie, are they not V^ said Mrs. 

ik so," returned her Ladyship. << All except 
four, and she is expected down soon on a visit" 
f I must make the best of my way there now," 
. BosweU, as her carriage was announced. 
)swell, you seem to have a design on those 
nil you be so kind as to wish them good mom- 
tteiid me 1" 

: a thousand pardons,** cried he, *^ I was so 
in the history of Jane of Navarre — '* 
forgot your own Diana," said she ; as once 
ling them adieu, and begging her compliment^ 
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might be presented to Mr. Vigers, she descended the 
stairs. 

The dinner party at the Abbey was enlarged to-day 
by the addition of a young man of the name of Doug- 
lais; who had been expected for some time past, and 
whose coming had been frequently postponed. He 
seemed calculated to stand as a prototype of the whole 
race of young men, whose more agreeable opposites 
Miss Staples had sketched in the morning ; and was 
therefore beheld with as evil an eye by her, as she, in 
spite of the showy ribbon she had mounted in her cap, 
was indiflFerently regarded by him. 

Heir to a fine fortune, possessed ef a fine person, and 
nephew to the Marquess of Glenallan, Henry Douglas 
affected (at five-and-twenty) the independence of a man 
of fortune, and the ease of a man of fashion ; but not 
having yet attained to the apathy of a man of tbe world, 
he could not behold, without evident wonder and admi- 
ration, the beauty of Lady Georgiana Granville, which 
seemed to him to exceed every thing he had ever seen. 
He hung on her looks ; he watched her eyes; as if to 
discover the dispositions which animated a frame so 
faultless, and could discover nothing there but what 
gave indication of tempers as lovely as herself. 

Seated beside her at dinner, he remarked the same 
superiority to pervade her conversation as her person 
and manner. 

In the evening, Mr. Granville, who was very cheer- 
ful, proposed a reel in compliment of their Scotch visiter. 
Douglas was delighted at the idea, and claimed the hand 
of Lady Geoi^ana, while Mr. Granville took Miss 
DarclifT, and Lady Malverton began a lively tune on the 
piano. Miss Staples, annoyed at being disregarded, 
gave herself up to a regular fit of ill-humour ; divided 
between the alternate intention of flying out of the room 
In visible displeasure, or remaining till some opportunity 
might occur of marring the pleasure of those amused. 

While resting after dancing. Lady Georgiana 8too4 
with her partner at a window near the upper end of tbe 
7* 
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room, to admire the beauty of the sky, which was briT- 

liant with stars. 
Douglas described to her, in an animated manner, the 

effect of such an evening at Glenallan Castle, (his 

imcle's^at m Scotland.) "There," swi he "where 
of that wild, Alpine description, which 
ited the pencil of Salvator, the appear- 
I night as this is grand beyond descrip* 

ould like to live tt^re!*^ involuntarily 
[y Georgiaua ; who Ettle thought at that 
lateful every thing connected with Glen- 
e day become to her. 
) you would admire it as a landscape,*^ 
las ; " but I rather &ncy you would con- 
lime for a residence. My uncle is never 
wife's death, except in the shooting sea^ 
m usually with him. It has been thought 
Castle*^wbether justly or not, 1 cannot 

which 16 like Warwick Castle, moat be 
Brved Mr. Granville. 
1 Douglas, " I have beard many compare 
ie to it ; but I donH know : 1 think Glen* 
y^ gloomy than» from the pictures I have 
»n imagine Warwick ; it is so clouded 
o stunning with waterfalls-^«o eiMHrcled 

) such a castle as one sometimes meets 
rland,*' observed Lady Malverton. 
said Douglas : "when I was in Switzer- 
my places winch reminded me of Glea-> 

has the late Marchioness been dead V^ 

ir years now,*' returned Douglas ; " she 
){ a woman !** he added with a sigh. 
ie's fortune is immense ; is it not V^ said 

sly! Such a fortune as you don't meet 
wish I were his son.** 
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<< Why you have as good a chance of coining in for 
it as if you were,** observed Mrs, Vigers. 

<* Not at all, Madam»" returned Douglas ; ^* my uncle 
will marry» as sure as you are sitting there, whenever be 
meets a girl to his mind.^ 

*< He won't look out few fortune, at any rate," said 
Mrs. Vigers. 

** No, but every tfiing eke ; and every thing else he 
has a right to expect.'' 

Thus the party continued chatting, till prayers and 
mipper conchided the evening. 



CHAPTEE Vir. 

" Stnu^gcr, ^^t thou mrtr ficore^ 
£v«r, what it w to love f 
Stranger, didnt tbcm erer feel 
What tlioa dar'st not lo rareal ? 
I hare prored, aod I hare felt, 
What a heart of ftooe would mdt !** 

JPr(m the Covmi Dt MeumUe to the Baron RoneevaUe^^ 

Mr DEAB Baron, 
Three weeks have elapsed since you and I last Aook 
bands at Calms, and three hours have not elapsed during 
that time in which I have not thought of you and your 
parting words — " Remember Annette.*' Ah, De Ron- 
cevalles, it was an unnecessary injunction. How can 
I forget Annette, while I behold Agnes 1 How can I 
foi^et the woman I hate, when she will for ever dqmve 
me of the woman I love. Exposing myself to the^sci* 
nations of the latter by remaining at Hermitage, '|s, I 
weD know, following the inclinations of my heart. 
Whereas, tearing myself away from it, would be obeying 
the dictates of a better counsellor — my reason. But 
thinking, as I cannot help doing, that I am not wholly 
indifferent to Agnes, in spite of the displeasure she ev^ 
affects towards me when I speak to her of herself, I am 
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Hnequal to the effort of leaving her, and verily believe 
I always shall, unless it be as her husband. 

I know, I anticipate, what you will say, De Ronce- 
valles : you will reproach me; and I deserve your re- 
proaches. For, deaf to the voice of conscience, I am 
indulging a passion for one woman, when fate has irre- 
vocably destined me for another. But however you 
condemn your friend, you must not his Agnes. I am 
guilty of loving her^ but she is innocent of seducing my 
love ; on the contrary, it is by her lips, from which I 
wbh to fall sentiments of affection that I am* for ever 
reminded of my duty to another. 

It was but the other day, when we happened to be 
alone together, she requested me to fulfil a promise I 
had often made, of showing her Annette^s picture, which 
I then went for and brought to her ; telling her at the 
same time, how much dearer it would be to me were it 
her own. Of this she took little notice ; but said, that 
were she Mademoiselle Dettinghorffe, she would re« 
nounce a lover who was so indifferent to her as not to 
wear her picture when separated from her. 

" Beautiful Agnes,'* said I, " of no lover of yours 
will you ever have reason to complain." 
' " Well," returned she, " let not Annette have reason 
to complain of hers : wear this picture, Clifford, and 
whenever you are tempted to foi^et your mistress, let 
its touch, like the ring of Amurath, in the fairy tale, 
recall your ^heart to its allegiance." 1 threw my arms 
around her, I implored her to fasten round my neck the 
portrait which, had it been her own, would have proved 
a spell to soften every wild tempestuous passion, to 
chase every unhallowed desire.. 

She did not comply with my request unmoved ; tears 
started in her eyes, as she attached the picture to a 
chain she took from her neck. 

*^ Will you not, Agnes," said I, sickening at the sight, 
*< let your gentle admonitions assist the silent influence 
of this cold, unlovely image. Will you not be to me 
the kind directing angel, whose guidance I so often 
ne«9." 
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'^ Ab, Clifford,** retoraed she, ayerting her eyes from 
the ardent gaze of mine, and Uiding her blushes on my 
shoulder : ** the Mentor would be much too inadequate ; 
the Tekmachusiar too dear.** 

**l wiah I could think the latter,'' murmured I ; whe& 
we heard some one apfHtMohing the door, and Anes, 
swift as lightning, left tne room by anotter. How deiur I 
*— 4iow very dear such a creature must be to me I you, 
De Roncevalles, may form an idea. Love, repressed 
by principle, timidity, and every thing that should influ* 
ence a female bosom, appears with dignity in her :-— 
under restraints less salutary, too often with a mad* 
dening impetuosity in your friend.** 



JU the rtmauider of the Count de M eurvflle^s letter 
eoncems persons and things whdly uninteresting to 
the reader, we shall omit it : having made this quota* 
tion merely to introduce them to the situation in which 
he was placed ; betrothed to one woman, and loving 
anothen The former engagement had been contracted 
at the earnest request of his father ; whcmi he believed 
to be dying, when he extorted the promise. The latter 
affisction was commenced when he met Agnes Mande- 
▼ille dbroad, though wholly unknown to her parents, 
who would not have bestowed her on him, all accom- 
pii^ied as the Count de Meurville was, and indebted as 
they were to him, for having been the means of saving 
the life of one of their sons. For, besides the necessity 
which a peculiar clause in her aunt*s will rendered un- 
avoidable, of losing her fortune if she married a fo- 
tfreigner, Lady Mamleville*s vanity would induce her to 
prefer having Agnes well united in her own country, to 
being more splendidly so m another. She woidd rather, 
were it optional, be enabled to call on her, to intro- 
duce her as a Countess, than to talk of her as a Queen. 
With r^^ard to Agnes, when first she met the Count de 
MeurvQle abroad, she had been fascinated by the dignity 
of his manner and elevation of his mind ; while he, 
brought up in an intriguing Court, acquainted with the 
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dissimulation of man, still better with the wiles of wo- 
man, beheld with admiration in her a creature unvitiated 
by the flattery of the former, apparently a stranger to 
even the innocent artifices of the latter. And for a 
girl who continued thus unsophisticated, when the 
example of all around her was calculated to corrupt, 
be felt, to use the simile of an admired writer, as we 
should do at beholding a beautiful child playing on the ' 
rerge of a precipice ; with Lady Mandeville for a 
mother, who possessed no refinement or delicacy of 
mind, and sisters who followed her example. The 
Count de Meurville pitied Agnes, who had but lately 
eome among them ; and the pity of an elegant and in* 
teresting man, for a lovelv and amiable girl, soon 
kindled, as may be imagined, mto love. Into love, rather 
expressed by looks than words ; increased by the con- 
fiding gentleness of her manner, and encouraged by the 
value she placed on his ; which was entirely regulated 
by her conduct : when he perceived any inclination to 
levity or pride tie was cold and reserved towards her ; 
when a perseverance m what was right and pleasing, all 
that could be delightful in man. Thus, with his manners 
for her guide, his looks for her reward, did A^es, 
while abroad, remain uncontaminated by the advice and 
example of her mother and sisters. But on their return 
to England the charm was dissolved, or, at least, its 
power lessened : — she there learned, for the first time, 
that the man she had adored, whom she had looked up 
to as a being of a superior order, and whom to pass 
life with she had often fancied would brighten this 
world, and elevate her hopes of the next, was the prize 
of another ; and of anottier as sensible of bb charms, » 
though not as worthy to enjoy them as herself. Made- 
moiselle Dettinghorffe, the betrothed wife of De Meur- 
ville, felt for him a regard to which his for her bore not 
the faintest resemblance ; and when she could not be- 
hold him, was never so happy, as in writing to or 
hearing from her " dear Clifford.** 

Become aware of this prior claim to his affections, 
Agnes endeavoured no longer to excite them ; and con« 
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icious that implicitly following his direction as she had 
^ce done, would be still owning his influence — which 
fhe ought to re;iounce — frequently acted in exact oppo« 
sition to it : unwarily giving her lover the triumph of 
beholding the effort ic cost her, and often undoing the 
whole by being brought at his entreaties to confess the 
greatness of the sacrifice she had made. Thus was 
Agnes situated with the Count de Meurville — syste- 
matically concealing, but involuntarily betraying her 
fondness, convinced that his presence was undermining 
her peace, but that separation from it would be endless, 
unutterable wo. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

** Yef Marianne^ I freelj mit 

The charm of Henry't eyea I see ; 
But while 1 gaze 1 ■omeihing want, 

I want thoi»e eyes lo gase on me.** OriE* 

The time prescribed by etiquette had intervened 
since sending notes of invitation to the Hermitage and 
other places, when loud and incessant knocks at Abbe- 
viDe proclaimed the arrival of the company invited. 
Last of all, according tofheir usual custom, came the 
Mandeville part>, consisting of the Baronet, his wife. 
Miss Mandeville, and tile Count de MeurvUle. Her 
Ladyship, dressed in white satin, with a magqi^cent 
turban on her head ; her daughter in a richly sprigged 
muslin. Lady Mandeville entered, as she delighted to 
do, with a sort of bustle and sensation of her own 
creating. Looking very large in figure, and showily 
handsome in face, she volubly expressed her regret at 
being so late, her fears that they had caused delay of 
dinner, mingled with a customary measure of abuse on 
clocks, horses, and coachmen, and concluded with 
apologizing for Mrs. Darner, who she said had so tired 
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herself with walking in the morninff that she could not 
come with them to dinner, but would, if able, join those 
invited for the evening. While her mother was thus 
excusing, declaiming, and declaring. Miss Mandeville, 
reserved and inanimate, looked like a drooping snow- 
drop by her side. 

As the family at Abbeville, with whom Mr. Granville 
and Mr. Douglas were still stopping, had, within these 
few days, been further enlarged by the arrival of Lady 
Vignoles, the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Vigers, 
her husband, and three daughters, it had been thought 
unnecessary to invite more than the Mandevilles, the 
Boswells, and Torrens, to dinner ; but several additions 
were to appear in the evening. Lady Georgiana felt 
very much mortified at the indifference with which she 
was beheld by the Count de Meurville ; she, who had 
been accustomed to strike with admiration bordering on 
wonder, was annoyed indeed, not to meet one wan* 
dering glance from him, except the unavoidable one at 
introduction. 

Her ladyship, with all the consciousness of beauty^ 
smiled at such apathy, and was confirmed in an idea she 
had taken up from the moment of hearing that he was 
so uncommonly interestmg, and Agnes Mandeville so 
more than usually attractive ; namely, that they were 
lovers. During dinner the conversation was lively and 
agreeable ; and the ladies, when retired to the drawing- 
room, were not reduced to such dulness as sometimes 
happens. There was, almost immediately, the agreeable 
interruption of coffee, and vefjr soon afterwards the 
lay invited for the evening arrived ; among whom 
Mrs. Darner, Charlotte and Clermont Mandeville, 
M^Dougal and her brother. When the gentlemen 
to leave the dining-room. Lady Georgiana was 
sted to sit down to her harp ; but her Ladyship, 
wished to defer commencmg till the Count de 
rille entered, anxious to see whether he would add 
iicitations to the rest, parried the request with all 
quetish airs of beauty, and declared 
** She could not, woald not, dnnt not play }" 
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trben, Unaware of his being one of her auditors, her 
eyes suddenly met, and fell beneath the flashing glanioe 
of the Austrian. — The pride of Oeorgiana surmounting 
her vanity,, she determined no longer to indulge either 
in presence of a man who she strongly suspected de- 
spised both, and she therefore at once sat down unaf- 
fectedly to the instrument. 

The Count de Meurville, seeing nothing so repel* 
Ibgly artx>gant and overbearingly spoilt, in n girl whom 
a single unintentional look had evidently recalled from 
levity and affectation to simplici^ and dignity, deter- 
mined to pay her, for the rest of the evening, the at- 
tention which some previous hints thrown out by Miss 
Mandeville had hitherto prevented him from doing. 

Like King James, he 

" O'erthe Smn huag, 
And beat tlie mearare aa the fOog; 
Then preMiog cloter and more near, 
Wkijper'd soft praisea in her ear." 

Splattered by his manner. Lady Georgiana exerted all 
her powers of voice and execution ; and they were so 
wonderfully great, as at times to leave her hearers in 
breathless amazement and admiration, unable to con* 
ceive that singing so magically varied, and playing so 
brilliantly striking, was effected by a form so fragile and 
Snipers so delicate. Af^r finishing the beautiful air of 
the « Castilian Maid,** her Ladyship requested Miss 
Mandeville, who had hitherto declined, to tak*- the 
harp, and the latter consenting, on condition Lady 
Geoi^ana would accompany her on the piano, they 
performed together, " Now at moonlight fairy hour/' 
While music was thus engaging some, others were oc- 
cupied by cards, conversation, or looking over the new 
books, pictures, &c. which lay scattered on different 
tables abQut the room. 

Mr. Douglas and Charlotte Mandeville were involvefl 
in the intricacies of a French puzzle, which seemed to 
cause mutual embarrassment and amusement. 

The two Baronets, Sir William and Sir Gerald, with 
. Vol. L— 8 
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Mrs. Torrens and the Countess of Malverton, made up 
a whist table . while Lady Vignoles, Mrs. Merton, Mr, 
Bos welly and Mr. Torrens, were engaged at casino, and 
Mr. Granville and Mrs. Damer were poringover a game^ 
of chess ; which the frequent though suippressed yawns 
of the former, and automaton-like silence of the latter, 
seemed to intimate very stupid. 

** Mbs Staples, observing Miss Mandeville looking at 
a veil which she had finished the day before, and now 
thrown with some fancy work on a table for display ; 
ventured to approach, with the hackneyed assurance, 
** That what she was regarding was not at all worth her 
notice.*' 

** And why not ?" asked Miss Mandeville, in*a chilling 
tone ; as she took up a flounce which was l}ing beside it 
" Oh, 1 did it in such a hurry,*' returned Miss Sta- 
ples ; ** and you, who work so delightfully yourself, 
must be so accustomed to seeing things well done.** 
" I never work,*' carelessly replied Miss Mandeville. 
" You are grown idle then,** timidly remarked Miss 
Staples. 

« Not grown so, for I wM at no time otherwise.** 
" 1 have a better memory,"' observed Mis* Staples, 
with a smile, which seemed to expect a corresponding 
one. 

"What does it recall?*' inquirt-d Miss Mandeville, 
fixing ber languid eyes on her companion. 

<* It recalls to my mind a beautiful scarf you worked 
before you went abroad,'* returned Miss Staples. 

** Beautiful !** repeated Miss Mandeville, whom flattery- 
even could not conciliate ; « don*t profane terms^'* she 
added, as Mr. Granville who had just finished bis game, 
oame over to the table. 

" Miss Mandeville,** said the latter, « I am come 
to scold you for having been the means of losing me 
my game, which was at the beginning in a prosperous 
way.** 

" How was I unhappy enough to occasion its con- 
eluding differently," inquired Miss Mandeville, in her 
softest accents. 
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^ Wby, that angel voice of yours put all my ideas 
in confustOD, till at last I could not distinguish a king 
from a rook, and Mrs. Darner cheek-mated me.** 

« I was not aware that 1 was doing so much mischief 
when singing," observed Miss Mandeville, "or I should 
have stopped; but what reparation can I make?*) 
added she. 

'* Oh, sing me another song,*' cried he : ^ though one 
has already ruined me ; I delight to hear you.** 

*• Indeed,** returned she, languidly, «« there is enough 
going on without my joining.** 

" I would not,*' said Mr. Granville, taking her hand 
to lead her to the harp—" 1 would not hear a seraph 
choir linless your voice could join the rest** 

** Not now, not now, 1 entreat you,'* remonstrated 
she ; " I am tired ; it*s getting late/* 

" What !'* said Mr. Vigers, coming towards them> 
** do 1 hear Miss Mandeville, the Parisian beauty, the 
London belle, the initiated votary of fashion, talk of its 
being late at eleven o'clock.*' 

•* Late enough for the country, indeed, Sir,** returned 
she. V 

** W^U,** said r. Vigers, « I am glad to see that 
there is a young lady so reasonable left in the world ; 
but 1 hope you won't refuse to take a bit of chicken 
or sandwich,** added he, as the supper tray was 
brought in. 

" Oh, no,"' replied Miss iMandeville ; " I am not one 
of your refusers, I assure you ; I leave that for Mrs* 
Damer,** she added, as the latter approached her. 

" Is she a great one for negatives T inquired Mr* 
Vigers ; when he was called away by Mrs. Torrens. 

" 1 am sure,** said Miss Mandeville, turning to Mr. 
Granville, " you, who were sitting next her, must have 
discovered that.'* 

** To tell you the truth, Miss Mandeville,** whispered 
he, " I am at a loss to conceive how Mr* Damer could 
ever have been so happy as to prevail on her to say I 
will.** 

Miss Mandeville smiled ; and Mrs. Damer just then 
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crossed the room to inform her that the carriage had 
been ordered, and that her mother thought she had 
better take something before she went away. 

*< I shall not take what I was shocked to see you 
take the other night, Caroline/* returned Miss Man- 
deville. 
"What was that V asked Mrs. Damer. 
" Nothing more nor less than filberts, which they 
were gotbic enough to have in the evening at Mrs. 
Coningsby's, and you were countryfied enough to eat** 
« They are not here to tempt you," observed Mrs. 
Damer, good-humouredly. 

« They never tempt me," returned Miss Mandeville, 
with a withering glance, as she moved towards the sup- 
per tray. • 

« What shall I help you to V cried Mr. Granville ; 
" your sister is paying her devoirs to the anchovies, per* 
haps you will follow her example ?* 

*« You might do worse, Madelina," cried Chariotte ; 
« might not she. Sir Gerald T 

"I say, yes," replied the Baronet, dislocating a 
chicken. 

« Well, suppose you give me a sandwich then," said 
Miss Mandeville, holding out a plate. 

« Suppose I give you two," returned Mr. Granville, 
helping her. 

" Oh, no ! one is abundance, I assure you." 
« Mrs. Boswell," cried Sir Gerald, « you promised to 
take a bit of chickei;i." 

** it is so white and nice," said she,, coming over, 
"I cannot resist, though 1 do not know what Dr. 
Grosyenor .would say to me ; he gave such strict in- 
junctions about my eating nothing in the shape of 
supper." 

« He shall hear nothing of it," cried Sir Gerald ; 
"or, if he should, I'll take all the blame of enticing 
you to sin'on myself." 

*« For the life of me," exclaimed Clermont Mande^ 
vUle, helping himself to some cold pie, *« I cannot think 
what makes these fat, comtbrtable physicians, starve all 
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tbe pretty women. There's not a lady you meet now, 
but has been pat on prison £are by one or other of 
them.'* 

"Perhaps,** said Mr. GranviOe, "they consider the 
race already too formidable to need propagation**^ 

« There's Grosvenor,** continued young Mandeville, 
*^ who has fed himself within an inch of hi* life, and 
prescribed for his person till it is so large he can scarce 
walk, recommends every one else to ^t, that he can' 
get to give him a guinea for his advice.'* 

**1 suspect,** said Mr. Torrens, "he never got a 
guinea of yours, Mr. Mandeville.** 

" No, nor ever will ; 1 would not have a physician 
if I were dying.** 

<« Nor a clergyman either, perhaps,** said Charlotte. 

*< No, nor a clergyman either ; for I shall be one, 
and would preach to myself.** 

** You would leave the world in a happy state of 
independence, Clermoaty**' observed the Count de 
Meurville. 

" Yes, I shall look on you all with contempt, and* 
exclaim with the Cardinal, 

' Vain pomp and g^ory of the world, 
I hate yoQ.* *' 

« In the meantime,** said Sir William, " we had bet- 
ter get home. The carriages iu*e at the door. Lady 
Mandeville, do you return in the chariot or barouche ?*^ 

"Oh, 1, De MeurviUe, and Madelin, agreed we 
would go back in the chariot. You and the rest may 
proceed in the coach.** 

This settled, they wished good night, and after aa 
adjusting of cloaks and shawls, at which Miss Staples^. 
Miss DarcM, and some of the gentlemen presided^ c^ot 
into their carriages, and drove off; leavii^ the remain- 
ilerof the company to follow their example, which they 
iaA immediatt^ly. 

" Well, thev are a» off now,** cried Mr. Oranvillv 
m he retimiea to the jdrawing-room, after handing livh 

8» 
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BoswelU who was lagt, to her carriage; <*and I see 
Alicia is pulling her chair towards the table» for a regu- 
lar talk over,'* 

" Oh, no," said the Countess, " only a skirmish; we 
will reserve the grand talk over till breakfast. I just 
want to hear Dorothea's opinion of the Mandevilles, 
whether she thinks them changed in any way.'' 

« Indeed, 1 do," said Lady Vignoles ; « though, to be 

sure, it is seven or eight years since I saw them, and 

only what one might expect But 1 think Lady Mande- 

vilie twice as lai^easwhen I met her last; and Miss 

' Mandeville looks like a shadow.'' 

" In my life," exclaimed Mr. Gh-anville, " I never 
saw a creature so alteted as Miss Mandeville; why 
when I met her in London about this time three years, 
she was as different a girl as it is possible to conceive." 

" She has lost all her colour," observed Mrs. Vigers,. 
'< and a. great deal of her animation." 

" She ha^ lost every thing that was beautiful about 
her, I think," remarked Miss Staples. 

" Not quite so bad," said Ae Countess ; " She wore 
a sickly coloured flower in her hair, which made her, 
complexion look to disadvantage. But her eyes are 
sweet, and her features and figure elegant." 

" There is," observed Lady Vignoles, "a native ease 
in Miss Mandeville's manners which I admire." 

There is, thought Miss Staples, a native insolence 
which I detest, 

" Her sister Charlotte is the most lively creature I. 
ever saw," observed Mr. Douglas, who had been flirting 
with her all the evenini?. 

" More lively," said Mr. Granville, "than I suspect 
you would like a wife or sister of yours." 

** Perhaps so," returned Douglas, rousing ; " but that 
manner has its fascination," he added in a quicker tone ; 
" and will ensnare some rich old man, or thoughtless 
young spendthrift." 

" And what will ensue in either case ?" asked Lady 
Vignoles, winding up her watch. 

" Why, if she marries th^ first, she'll break his heart ;. 
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if the second, bell break ben," replied Doug^ 
coolly. 

And after a little more conTersation, tbey retired to 
tbeir respective apartments : Ltady Georgiana tbinking^ 
of the Count de MeurviUe, and of tbe bappiness of 
Ag^es, in baving so fascinating a lover ; for that be was 
ber lover, tbe very manner in wbicb be pronounced ber 
name, convinced ber. He spoke of drawings, and 
offered to lend ber those of bis whieb Agnes bad copied, 
of songs, and pointed out those in ber collection which 
Agnes sung. Leaving Georgiana convinced that all 
ber attractions would be unavailing to conquer him, 
and also persuaded that the Count de Meurville was 
capable of inspiring something greater than a temporary 
fascination— of exciting sentiments more warm than 
admiration, more lasting than love. 




A^ER IX. 



** And what it fri«nd«hip but a name, 

A cbann which lolls to ttleep ; 
A shade which followN wealth and fane. 

And leaves the wretch to weep !'' 

Ladf Vignoles, the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vigers, bad been married young to a Baronet in the 
North of England ; and residing there in complete re- 
tirement with her family, which consisted of three 
daughters and a son, her Ladyship, though amiable ani) 
informed to the highest degree, had lost (or never pos- 
sessed) that polish of manner and elegance of appear- 
ance, which greater intercourse with the Fashionable 
world would have improved or implanted, and which 
distinguished ber sister, the Countess of Malverton. 

From living so secluded. Lady Vignoles bad also con- 
tracted a carelessDMa with regard to dress, unfavoura- 
-Idft to ber appear^^K.'and an adhesiveness to ber own. 
«(imons in conve»pi|^ likely to impress a stranger 
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with less pleasing sentiments respecting her, than she 
desenred to inspire. 

The three Miss Vignoles, who were about the ages of 
thirteen, fifteen, and seventeen, inherited, in a lesser 
degree, their mother^s peculiarities ; and in the inatten- 
tion of their manners, and neglect of their persons, 
formed a striking contrast to their cousin. Lady Geor- 
giana Granville. 

As the governess of these young ladies had not ac- 
companied them into Surry, their mother devoted the 
entire of her mornings to them, not wishing that even 
on a visit they should neglect those habits of study and 
restriction to which they had been hitherto accustomed, 
and which the example of Lady Georgiana, who was 
unrestrsdned by any such observations, seemed pecu- 
Karly likely to umJermine. Frequent were the inter- 
ruptions of the latter lady, during their studies, to re- 
quest Lady Vignoles would ajlfj^ them to come out, 
driving or walking, with her aida^r mother. But not 
all the smiles and caresses of Geoibiana could prevail 
on her aunt to depart from* her slstematic plans, of 
which futurity was to prove the-tn^if rior advantages. 

Wishing to do every thing that could be thought of 
for the entertainment oi' Lady Viij^noles, during her stay 
at the Abbey, the Countess ot' Malverton and Mrs. Vi- 
gers perpetually promoted the acceptance of invitations 
abroad, and forming of parties at home ; and thinking if 
Lady Vignoles could be prevailed on to sacrifice a 
morning to amusement, and allow the girls to do the 
same, that going to Mount Morning, the place men- 
tioned by the Mandevilles, might afford some, the Coun- 
tess proposed, after speaking to her sister, to write to 
Miss Mandeville, and arrange a day for the excursion. — 
This she accordingly did, and received an answer from 
the latter, expressive of the pleasure they would feel in 
having their party increased by the addition of Lady 
Vignoles and her daughters ; and proposing, if no pre- 
vious engagement interfered, that th^Rnriily from Abbe- 
^lle should breakfast next mornij^BHermitage, and 
jroce^ from thence to ColoneUMP^iX'^^ 
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Aware of the extreme lateness of the MandeTilles^ 
koars, the Countess, and those who were to accompany 
her, breakfasted very quietly about ten at the Abbey, 
and did not set out for Hermitage till just eleven. — 
When they arrived there, they found the family assem- 
bled in the parlour, and after the customary salutations 
and inquiries, every one sat down to breakfast, which 
presented in its arrangements a happy accommodation 
to English and foreign tastes. Lady Malverton per* 
ceiving many absent at the table, whom she believed to 
be in the house, she could not avoid asking Lady Man* 
deville, who sat next to her, after them. 

** Oh !" returned her Ladyship, whose face was en- 
compassed in a blaze of Brussels lace, ^Uhere was never 
ffuch a thing heard of in the annals of our proceedings, 
as all assembling together in the morning, though we 
might be in ever suc:h a state of preservation ; some 
breakfast. Sir William for one, before I am up, others 
will by and by in their own apartments, and a few per* 
baps may stroll down here in an hour or two, and order 
something." 

The Countess smiled, but could not help inwardly 
thinking such independent proceedings gave a similitude 
to an hotel, derogatory to the dignity of a gentleman's 
boose. 

<*Now, ladies,'* cried Colonel Blomberg, who was 
helping hioiself to some cold o>8ter-pie at a side-table> 
** I beg you will not raise your expectations of Mount 
Morning too high, for there is no room for it, I assure 
you. The grounds are well laid out ; the house good ; 
and the view from some of the windows beautiful : bu^ 
these I know, are not the things ladies look after : and 
of those they do in the shape of fine furniture, pictures, 
and china, there is a very indifferent assortmenf 

V It is a libel on ladies' taste to talk so,** observed Mrs. 
Damer, as she made room for the ColoneU who return- 
ed to the table with his plate replenished with pie. 

« Not at all," returned he, seating himself; *^ women 
are domestic creatures ; and like best the things which 
contribute to domestic pleasures. What is the archi- 
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tecture of a buSding, or the site on which it is raised, or 
the cold, heavy water, and great dull trees about it, said 
to constitute its beauty, to them ?'* 

<*0f great importance, indeed. Colonel Blomberg,** 
said Lady Mandeville. ^^ I will not allow women to be 
such concentrated, contracted- minded beings as to be 
indifferent to such things. They can when they choose 
it, enter with as much advantage itito the modelling of 
a building, as into the arrangement of a drawing-room ; 
are as alive to the beauty ot a landscape, as to the bril- 
liancy of a mirror.'* 

"You say so, do you?' said the Colonel. «Well> 
you, as a woman, should know ; but 1 always under- 
stood differently." 

" You understood. Colonel P' repeated Sidney Man* 
deville ; « why I should have thought you were suffi- 
ciently a man of gallantry to be enabled to speak from 
experiences.'* 

"You thought him better acquainted with the tastes 
of the fair,'* said Mr. Fraser, smiling. 

" I thought," said Sidney, seeing the subject was not 
disagreeable to the Colonel ; "1 thought his 

« Only books 

Were womu's looks.* 

Instead of that, ladies, he disdains all knowledge of your 
tastes and preferences." 

"Cruel, ungailant Colonel Blomberg," exclaimed 
Charlotte Mandeville, "to mterest himself so little 
about the aex he affects st) much to admire." 

" I verily believe," observed Clermont, " he would 
rather they admired him.'' 

" It is not the way to induce them to do so," observed 
Miss Mandeville. 

"Rather the contrary, I think," remarked Mrs. 
Damer. 

" B> my life," cried the Colonel, " it is rather too 
bad to have you all running down my reputation as a 
man of gallantry, when the thing I like best in the 
world is woman." 
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"Well, ffir,'' said Mr. Granville, who had come with 
the Abbeville part), "yoti will have an opportunity of 
redeeming your character with the ladies, by your at- 
tentions to-day." 

^< I fear not," replied he, mixing his tea in a tumbler 
ef cold water. " They say reputation once lost, is lost 
for ever." 

" A woman's reputation,'* observed Lady Malverton. 

" Only a woman's ? Lady Malverton, you give me 
comfort," said he. "And see," he added, loking at 
Agnes, 

'Hope eachaBting nailM, mm! wsrei her golden hair.' " 

1 

" I smile. Colonel Blomberg," said Agnes, " to hear 
you talk of hope who never felt despair.'' 

"A truce to both," cried Sidney, starting up, " and 
if you have ail done, let us ring for horses and car- 
riages." 

" What do you say. Countess ?" inquired Lady Man* 
deville. 

** Oh, I am ready," returned the Countess ; " sup- 
pose we retire and adjust our dresses." 

" Why you have only to put on your bonnets," cried 
the Colonel, « And 1 shall be most happy to tie them 
all." 

"Very good indeed, Blomberg," exclaimed Sidney: 
^ A very fair beginning, but I would advise the ladies to 
keep clear of you for fear you should kiss them." 

** They seem to suspect me of some such design," 
observed the Colonel, ** to judge irom the haste of their 
decampment," he added, laughing at the ladies, who 
huddled promiscuously out ot the room. " But," he 
continued, in a soHo voce, *^ what an angelic face that 
Lady Oeorgiana Granville has !" 

*' Do you think her beautifuTJ" drawled out Clermont. 

« Beautiful ! beyond any thing, beautiful !" returned 
the Colonel. « Why she'll turn the heads of all the 
loen in London, when she go* s there next winter," 

" Not quite all, 1 hope," said Clermont, « for I in- 
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tend my little sister Ag^es to do some mischief ; if Lady 
Georgiana turns heads, she must conquer hearts.** 

"In truth,'' cried Colonel Blomberg, "your sister 
being in London would make some difference ; Lady 
Geoi'giana would not have the field to herself then. 
B it 1 had an idea you were to spend next winter in 
Edinburgh.** 

' " We had thoughts of it,** said Ckrmont, *< having 
found it pleasant two or three seasons since. But I 
don*t know, Loudon, I believe, will be our quarters 
after all.** 

" You might be in worse,'* observed the Colonel. 
** But come, let us look at the horse we were speaking 
of last ni^it (it is leading up and down the terrace) and 
leave de Meurville spelling the Courier.*' 

« Not spelling it, indeed,'* said the Count de Meur- 
ville, throwing down the paper and rising to join them; 
" it is very dull to-day. But th^t horse you allude to, 
Blomberg,** continued he, << is my Arabian, and if yoa 
would like to buy her you shall have a bargain.^* 

«* I fancy it would be beyond my mark, notwithstand- 
mg,'* observed the Colonel ; " or else she is a pretty 
creature — I admire her greatly." 

^ Yes, she is a showy horse," returned the Count, as 
they went to the hall door, outside of which horses and 
carriages were paraded. <* Here Kassiau,** cried the 
Count to his g;room, "bring up Mocha." 

" It is a nice animal, upon my word,*' said the Colonel, 
stroking it, " if it is not vicious, but these buff horses I 
know often are.** 

« They often are,** returned the Count ; « but Mocha 
is not ; only just spirit enough about her, and no tricks 
or blemishes, that I ever discovered."' 

" How much did you give for her ?* inquired Colo- 
nel Blomberg. 

« Oh, more than I should like to tell,** replied the 
Count ; " but I would give her you for less, for I have 
associations connected with the animal which will pre- 
vent my ever liking her. 1 was riding her one day 
when abroad,'* continued the Count, " in company with 
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the best and dearest friend 1 ever bad, when he was 
thrown from his horse and killed upon the spot.^ 

<< I don't wonder you should diBlike such a memento 
mori^ said the Colonel ; " and I should be veir likely 
to deprive you of it if I thought my weight woald'nt be 
too great." 

" Why you are not as tall as De Meurville,** remarked 
Sidney. 

" No, but I am much stouter.^* 

<* Height goes more against a horse than bulk,'* ob- 
served Mr. Granville, who had walked towards them. 

^ But both united would be too much for this animal, 
I am convinced,'' said the Colonel ; ^< or else it b just 
the thing I should like." 

« She seems intended for a lady's horse, I think,'* re- 
marked Mr. Granville : **you should buy her. Colonel, 
and keep her for the future Mrs. Blomberg.'* 

•* 1 might as \^ell advise my friend here, who wishes 
to part with her, to keep her for the future Countess 
de Meurville,*' observed Colonel Blomberg, with a 
smOe. 

** Mocha would be likely to be longer without a mis- 
tress in my case, than yours,*' said the Count de Meur- 
ville, with a sigh. 

"Not if report speaks true. Count," returned the 
Colonel ; ** that, with every other title to glory, has 
long ago assigned you the conquest of a female heart." 

"You may pluralize the matter, 1 believe," said Sid- 
ney with a meaning smile, as he and the rest of the 
gentlemen went to join the ladies who were asselhbling 
in the hall. 

« Well,*' cried Mr. Mandeville, " who 's for the car- 
riage now at the door] How many shall 1 have the 
honour of handing into the Abbeville barouche ? — it is 
smaller than ours, keep in mind." 

" More fashionable,'^ remarked his mother. 

" Less useful,'' observed the Countess. 

<* Suppose," said Lady Mandeville, turning to the 
latter, " that you, your daughter Madeline, and I, g« 
in the other carriage." a • 
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" Agreed,'' returned the Countess. 

*' While Lady Vignoles, her two young ladies, Mrs- 
Darner, and Agnes, go in this,'' continued her Lady* 
ship. 

The plan being settled, each party arranged them* 
selves in their respective seats, while the gentlemen 
rode promiscuously before, beside, and behind: em- 
ployed alternately in reconnoitring, chatting, and set- 
tling their plans, till they reached Mount Morning. For 
an account of their proceedings there, we shaU refer 
our readers to a letter written by Mrs. Darner, a few 
days after. 

JFVom Mrs. Darner to her Sister Miss Falconer, 

"My i»EAR Anne, 

** I should have written to you before, had inclination 
alone been necessary ; but want of time has been my 
iasurmountable barrier. I find myself, day after day, 
involved in the same series of engagements and dissipa- 
tion, which I had hoped exclusively indulged in at the 
time of my marriage ; and of the little pleasure of 
which, for a continuance, you, as having been here 
about that period, can form an idea. Too late in our 
hours at night lo render it possible to rise till near 
twelve on the morrow, the morning, which at^ home 
used to be so long and pleasant, is here apparently 
short, and wasted in indolence, while the rest of the 
day is consumed in dressing, driving, and company. 

This manner of passing my time would be less in- 
tolerable, (lid it promise to be of more transitory endu- 
rance ; or could I perc; ive in Charles a distaste cor- 
respondent to my own, for such a thoughtless, useless 
life. But, on the contrary, the time of our departure 
from Hermitaii:e is seldom mentioned by him, and that 
of our residence here frequentl}, as most delightful. 

To him it may easily l)e delightful, in comparison to 
what it is to me, whose greatest source of complaint 
dOf*s not even arise from the circumstances I have 
mentioned, but iVom the unkindness of Lady Man- 
devill" ind l.ei 'in "^ / . - moiig whom 1 am of course 
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piincijpally thrown for societyyand whose powers of 
annoying exceed every thing you can suppose. Till I 
knew Miss Mandeville, I certainly little supposed how 
much maliciousness the female bosom is capable of har« 
bouring, and how easily excited ; still less how effect* 
ually it may be concealed in blandishment of manner 
and address. She, however, has fully instructed me, 
and caused me to repent ever having flattered her vanity 
by a confession, which, in the commencement of our 
acquaintance, when she was appearing in all the ease of 
her manner, I, in the unfortunate mcmvaise honte of mine, 
was induced to make ; namely, my wish to imitate and 
resemble her : for, from the moment of that confession, 
made when I believed her disposition as amiable as her 
person is {N*e possessing, she has assumed towards me a 
triumphant insolence and patronizing snperiority, the 
m'jst mortifymg. Often, wounded by her unkindness, I 
retire weepmg to ray apartment, leaving her to inform 
my husband, when he enters the drawing-room, that his 
wife has just quitted it, dissolved in tears at some trifling 
observation, with regard to her manner, or suggestion 
for the improvement of her dress, which she was un- 
happy enough to venture on, knowing [\\» wishes 09 the 
subject : irritated by such a report, Charles, who is 
warm in his temper, flies up to me, and in an annoyed 
tone reproaches me for the little command I possess 
over myself, thinks I must be aware that any thing Miss 
Mandeville notices to me, is for my advantage, and 
ought so to be appreciated. On one occasion, indeed, 
he was unkind enough to insinuate, that my not receiv- 
ing her advice as I ou:;ht, intimated a pride, and self* 
sufficiency, which it was my duty to oveicome. 

Roused by a reproach so unjust, I could not avoid 
exclaiming, " Oh, Charles ! was any advice or remon- 
strance from your lips ever despised or disregarded by 
me ? let you only admonish me — let ytm only correct 
nse, and you shall have no reas 11 to complain ot dis- 
obedience ; but let not an unfeeling, arrogant girl as- 
sume that power.** Instead of being flattered or con* 
ciliated by my exclusive preference to himself, he ap- 
peared only surprised and displeased at my allusion 
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to Madeline : inqairing what she bad done to de- 
serve the epitbeis I bestowed on her: that it waft 
at his request she bad been kind enough ta give me any 
hints with regard to ray dress and manner, which her 
superior acquaintance with the etiquette of fashion ena- 
bled her to do ; and without allowing myself to reflect 
from whom the advice would be most agreeable, I should 
gratefully have received it from the person best qualified 
to impart it. 

" Prom her — from any one, would I receive it," cried 
I, << who I thought had my good at heart ; but Miss 
Mandeville, 1 am sure, has not ; and far from wishing 
me to appear to advantage, is only desirous of the 
contrary.'* 

My husband was for a moment silenced ; but presently 
recovering, asked what reason i had to suppose so t 
— that Madeline had always expressed herself in the most 
affectionate terms to him regarding me, and as anxious 
that I should look well in every respect 

To you, thought 1, she may very probably make such 
professions; to me, she proves their fallacy* But not 
wishing to prolong a difference, into which 1 had been 
betrayed by the warmth of my feelings, and which I 
was' aware would only end in incredulity on his part, 
and consequently, redoubled mortification on mine, I 
was silent ; and he proceeded to declare that, though it 
gave him pain to say so, he'couM not but attribute ray 
dislike to his cousin to pique at having been spoken to 
by her: " As if,'' he added, "any reproach ordi^race 
could be attached to not being intimate with those tri* 
fling observances, which the retired life you have led put 
it out of your power to be acquainted with, — the dissi- 
pated one she has, equally out of her's not to be.'' And 
this afiiair ended like some others of the same kind, in 
an affected reconciliation between me and Miss Man- 
dcville ; who, mistress, I believe, of every art of dissi- 
mulation, expressed such sorrow before Chailes at aay 
thing like a misunderstanding having arisen between us^ 
that he thought me^ I am sore, of an unforgiving dispo- 
sitioD, when I but coldly h^ld out my hand to meet tl^ 
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one she so warmly proffered ; but her touch felt to me 
as it were that of the torpedo ; and of the insincerity of 
any of her expressions of friendship, not a day passes 
without giving me proof. 

Charlotte Mandeville, equally bitter in her dislike to 
me, does not resort to dissimulation to conceal it, and 
will create a laugh against me as readily m my presence 
as absence, while Arabella, unprepossessing and unno* 
ticed in any way, is, I believe, indifferent to me : but 
Agnes, either from better policy or better nature, plays 
consoling angel to the wounds which others inflict ; and 
often have her sweet accents of compassion, whether 
dictated by the wishes of De Meurville, whom I can 
easily see she studies at times to please, or -the impulses 
of her own yet unvitiated heart, recalled me to society 
I bad left dispirited and unhappy. 

But I am filling my paper in relating my grievances, 
instead of desciibing, as I intended at sitting down, a 
rural excursion we made the other day, and wliich as 
my letter goes in a frank, I may yet be enabled to add 
an account of. It was undertaken to view a house and 
grounds at some little distance from here, belonging to 
Colonel Blomberg, whom you may recollect having 
seen when at the Hermitage, and who is a great admirer 
of Agnes. Besides our own party, which is never in^ 
eonsiderable, we had an addition from Abbeville, of the 
Coimtess of Malverton, her sister. Lady Vignoles, and 
brother-in-law, Mr. Granville, with Lady Georgiana, 
and two of the Miss Vignoles's ; all of whom breakfast- 
ed with us on the day of our excursion, and proceeded 
in company with us to Mount Morning, which we 
reached about three o'clock, and found to exceed our 
expectation in every respect. The house is lar^e and 
admirably situated ; the grounds beautiful and tastefully 
disposed. An elegant collation was prepared in the 
diining-room, which the Colonel wished us to partake of 
immediately after our arrival, but which we declined 
touching till we had looked a little about us. Agreea- 
bly to our inclinations, therefore, we began a survey of 
ttie mansion, which, mpctsBant^ fell into the hands of ita 
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present possessor by the death of his brother, a man 
"who had amassed an immense fortune in India, and 
spared no expense cm this place, which was his constant 
residence. 

Though the Colonel, among several other tilings, had 
deprecated his collection of pictures, there was a gallery 
filled with very fine ones; not only of his famUy, but of 
many illustrious personages in history ; among whom, 
Henrietta, Queen of England, as she appeared in her 
first interview with Charles, and Anne Bullen, in cha- 
racter of maid of honour to Queen Catharine, shone con- 
spicuous in beauty, and were thought by some of our 
erty to resemble Lady Georgiana Granville and Agnes 
andeville. Between the former and Lady Greoigiana I 
saw little likeness ; the dark piquant eyes of the one pos- 
sessing none of the splendid characteristics of the other; 
but between Anne Bullen and Agnes, 1 saw much ; 
there danced in her eyes, there played about her mouth, 
there vibrated — it would almost seem through her very 
veins — the same joyous, trium phant, exulting, yet courtly, 
controllable, panlonable consciousness, of being an ob- 
ject all lovely and beloved* I could have stood looking 
at her for ever ; and while I was doing so, the Count 
de Meurville came over, and asked me what I thought of 
the picture. « Oh, it's beautiful I** said I, « and the 
image of Agnes Mandeville." 

"You are very generous," said he, " to allow so much 
to one, whom some in your place might consider as a 
rival." 

<< I never could be so vain as to consider Agnes Man- 
deville in that light," sakl I ; « her superiority in beauty 
is too decided." 

«' And yet experience has proved," returned he, smil- 
ing, ^' that all the world were not of that opinion. Her 
cousin saw in you superior charms.'' 

" More attainable ones, probably," said I ; " but s^j^ 
perior would have been impossible." 

The Count de Meurville shook bis head. " Well, if' 
you are determined to be so humble, said be, << L will: 
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Bot contradict yoa ; but I know Agnes thinks very dif<- 
ferently both of herself and you.'' 

^< It may be so," said I ; and as I spoke we turned 
into the library, where Agnes, the charming Agnes, and 
many others were collected. She was standing at an 
open window with Lord Yalbroke ; and whatever had 
been the subject of their cofiversation, it had caused in 
her countenance a most brilliant glow, and in his Lord- 
ship's an expression of seriousness, sueh as I had never 
before seen it wear. Evidently afraid of meeting the 
Count de Meurville's eyes, though 1 do not think they 
were at that moment seeking Iter's, Agnes began to pull 
the flowering shrubs, which crept in at the window, 
most unmercifully; and when he approached her, 
which he did as soon as Lord Yalbroke had quitted the 
room, confirmed me by her manner towards him, in an 
opinion I have long ago taken up, of their being attach- 
ed to each other. It was of that timid encouraging des- 
cription, which a woman only adopts towards a roan 
whom she loves ; and must have put to flight any fears 
her conference with Lord Yalbroke might have occa- 
sioned him. After conversing together some time, they 
began to look at different books which were scattered 
about ; and I observed him point out to her some lines- 
in one, which curiosity afterwards induced me to search 
for, and I found to be a quotation from Scott's beautiful 
stanzas, addressed to Agnes in the '^ Tales of my Land- 
h>rd." 

'< What oooquest o'er each erriiij^ thoQghf 
Of that fierce realm haji Agpes wrnun^bt ! 
Mine irefnl mood her nweetDem tani«'d. 
And foothed each wouad which pride inflamed." 

Observing me noticing the lines, and suspecting pro- 
bably the motive which induced me, Agnes asked me if 
they were not very pretty 1 that De Meurville had just 
pointed them out to her as addressed to one of her name. 

" They are very pretty," said 1 ; " and probably," I 
added, in a lower tone, " he meant them as very ap- 
propriate.'' 
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«He1 the writer, you mean, I suppose,** said she, 
quickly. But her eyes sank beneath the meaning glance 
of mine as she added, *^ I am one of the very few who 
have not read this tale.** 

"No! I mean De Meurville,'* returned I. 

" Do you suppose,** said she, smiling and looking out 
of the window, as if at some far distant object — " Do you 
suppose 

* His irefiil mood my sweetness tamed V* 

" Something of the kind,*' observed I : when our 
attention was called to some medals Colonel Blom- 
berg was exhibiting, and which were very curious. 
After examining them, we descended to the dining-room 
to refresh ourselves, and front thence took a stroll about 
the grounds ; the heat, which had been oppressive in 
the morning, having greatly subsided. 

"One would think,** said Mr. Granville, as some of 
us were standing in a group together; "one would 
think a lady had arranged these pleasure grounds, they 
are so well disposed.** 

" A lady*s taste influenced their arrangement,** ob- 
served Colonel Blomherg. 

" Ah, ah ! Colonel,** said the gentlemen, with a gene- 
ral laugh, "we thought there was a lady in the case.** 

" The next thing to hear,** obsen^d Miss Mande- 
vile, " will be that she is a pretty lady." 

"Then that you won't hear, Miss Mandeville,** said 
the Colonel, " for she is a very plain lady.** 

" Young, perhaps 1" remarked Lady Vignoles. 

" Rather the contrary," replied Colonel Blomherg. 

" Fascinating, without doubt 1 said the Countess of 
Malverton. 

" No, blunt and cross to all mankind : — my aunt, in 
short.** 

" It must have been in an auspicious moment," ob- 
served the Count de Meurville, "you got her to sketch 
the plan for this, then.*' 

" I was thinking," said Mr. Granville, "what bribery 
ke could have used to induce her.** 
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<< Oh, she 10 not so tough as all that I" cried the 
Colonel. *^She is a woman, and therefore must be 
wooed ; she is a woman, and therefore may be won. 
But, after all, doing a thing of this kind was gratifying 
to her vanity. She was aware that whenever these 
grounds were admired, the name of their planner would 
be mentioned.** 

" She had taste, at any rate,** observed Lady Mande- 
ville ; ** indeed, it seems a characteristic of the family,** 
her Ladyship politely added. 

** How I envy you your future aunt !** said Sidney, 
aside to his sister Agnes ; ^' it will be so pleasant to have 
a person of that kind related to one ; and delivering 
lectures from morning till night on extravagance, and 
such like.** 

** She will never have it in her power to lecture me,'* 
replied Agnes, haughtily turning away. 

After Colonel Blomberg had shown us the gardens 
and prettiest parts of his estate, the Countess of Mal- 
▼erton and Lady Mandeville mutually proposed pre* 
paring for our return : the latter declaring that Sir 
William must not be kept too I »ng waiting for his dinner ; 
the former, that her mother would expect them by 
eight, or so. 

Accordingly, the carriages and horses were summoned^ 
and each party, after expressions of pleasure and satis- 
faction, set out for their respective homes. Colonel 
Blomberg accompanied us back to Hermitage. And 
now, my dear Anne, with love to all at home, and 
wishing that I was there, I must conclude this long 
letter. Believe me, ever yours, most aflFectionately, 

Caroline Damer. 

Heimit^;*. 

P. S. The Abbeville family dine here to-morrow. 
I long to see Lady Vignoles again ; she is a delightful 
woman, and seems to me a little to resemble our dear 
TOother,** 
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CHAPTER X. 

i( Unthialring. idle, wild, and joong, 

Thej ulk'd, they Iftusfa'd, they daneed, and tung j 
And proud of tiealih, of freedom Tain, 
Dream'd not of ■orrow, oare, and pain. 

Princess Abblia. 

The family from Abbeville, as tbe postscript of Mrs. 
Damer's letter mentioned, were all invited to dine at 
Hermitage a few days after the Mount Morning excur- 
sion. And Mr. and Mrs. Vigers, Sir Gkrald and Lady 
Vignoles, with the Countesii of Malverton and Lady 
Greorgiana Granville, went as dinner guests : while the 
three Miss Vignoles, their mother preferring, came in 
the evening. 

The hour notified f r dinner had been six o'clock, 
and Mr. Vigers. who was a great stickler for punctu« 
ality, insbted on his family not being later than a quarter 
past, and about that time they were ushered into tbe 
drawing-room at Hermitage, after the usual etceteras of 
unshawling and announcing; forming a more conspicu« 
ous group by their number than was agreeable to the 
fastidious mind of the Countess ; who, with her 
daughter, would have preferred coming in the evenings 
bad not the previously reiterated' entreaties of Lady 
Mandeville for them all to dine, silenced her objec- 
tions. 

Tbe room, which was very large, and furnished with 
such resemblance to au upholsterer's as to render it 
difficult to cross, was filled with company ; some of 
them grouped at windows, which were thrown open to 
admit the sweetness of a summer afternoon, others 
differently disposed ; conspicuous in ease and animation 
appeared Lady Mandeville, in beauty and blandishments 
her daughters. Near the former was seated Lady Mal- 
verton, and till dinner was announced conversation did 
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not languish between them. Lady Mandeville was 
amusing the Countess, by anttcipatinii: the surprise 
which, she took it for granttd, ttie latter would feel at 
the unfashionable appearance of their dinner table : 
^* so unlike,'' her Ladyship added, ** the elegance 
which characterizes your own. But the fact is, Lady 
Malverton, that Sir Uilliam's antiquated notions of 
comfort and hospitality, which consists he thinks in 
crowding the sides of his table with guests, and the 
surface with dishes, are not to be combated ; and while 
he allows me license on points more connected with 
my own and the girls' pleasures, I do not wish entirely 
to oppose his predilections, however at variance with 
my taste." 

Lady Malverton, herself a wife, could of course 
fully enter into the nect* ssity of conceding trivial points 
to ensure important ones; and entering the dining- 
room, to which she was conducted by Sir William, 
gave her an opportunity of judging of the extent of the 
sacrifices Lady Mandeville had made. 

The table, groaning under piles of edibles, might be 
surfeiting to a modern eye ; but the glittering dishes 
which bore them redeemed their appearance :— and 
the size of the party whirh surrounded the table, might 
have caused doubts of all being enabled to meet atten« 
tion, had not the number of servants in waiting destroyed 
the idea. So that, if things were on a more extensive 
plan than was quite consistent with fashionable limita- 
tion, there was every thing correspondent, and abund- 
ance of eating was not to stand proxy, as is sometimes 
the case, for necessa^-y utensils; or enjoyment of society, 
for deficiency of comfort. Soup figured at top and 
bottom ; that at the former helped by Sir William, that 
at the latter by his eldest son. 

" I recommend this brown soup," said Sidney ; 
" you had better let me send you a little. Lady Vig- 
Boles. The w*iite is cold ; 1 have just been helped to 
some of it, and sent it away." 

*« Oh ! I prefer any thin^ cool this warm weather," 
Ye turned Lady Vignoles. 
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<< Any thing cool but soup and co£ke»'' observed the 
Count de Meurville. 

" What sort ol soup do they turn out in Prance ?" 
inquired Mr. Biandford^ a gentleman seated near the 
lower end of the table, " ibr 1 am going there next 
veek, and want to know whether I shall prepare por* 
table.'' 

" Oh, the French would be very much offended by 
your taking that precaution," said every one, ** for they 
reckon their soups the best in the world." 

" Very probably, but it is not what they reckon theno, 
but what every one el^e does, I want to know." 

" Why it entirely dtpends on taste," observed Lady 
Mandeville. ^ Some account them delightful, others 
the contrary; with regard to ourselves, we had an 
English establishment when abroad, and every thing 
dressed and done a UAnglaise.^^ 

" As you value the appearance of your physiognomy,** 
said Clermont, <* never come in contact with soup mol- 
grt. It is the most distorting thing you can imagine^** 

" Oh, shocking !'* observed Miss Mandeville. 

" Well, now," said Mr Mason, a gentleman sitting 
opposite, <^ I think a foreigner to taste our fat mutton 
broth would pronounce it ridiculous in us to depreciate 
any thing." 

^'You must not speak dbrespectfully of mutton 
broth," cried an old gentleman busily engaged with his 
dinner ; ** it is one of the best things in the world." 

" All depends on the making," remarked Lady Vig- 
noles. 

« Oh, all !" said Mrs. Boswell, « for I, delicate and 
fastidious as i am, have been induced to take some, by 
its being made very nice. Not your fat nmtton broth, 
Mr. Mason," added she, looking down the table, and 
requesting the old icentleman to help her to some curry. 

" Mrs. Boswell," cried Lady Mandeville, « I don*t 
like to see you begin with comer-dishes. Take, I beg, 
ft little fish, there is turbot opposite Sir William ; and 
salmon, my son is helping," 

" Oh no ! thank you, Lady Mandeville," returned 
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ske^ *^ I know your corner dishes to be as good as the. 
others, an^ am not afraid to renture on them. At some 
places they don't care what they are composed of." 

** No ; they are often but untempting afiairs/^ said 
Mn . Vigers. 

« To be sure" continued she, «' such messes as are 
sometimes made up ! I was dining the other day at a 
tabic, where one might have expected better things ; 
and a gentleman who was with me determined on tast- 
ing all the black and white compositions, which we ob-^ 
served made it out ; and they were all so strong and 
bad, he assured me he was ready to hang his curiosity.'' 

" I think I shall not have reason to repent of my 
choke,'' said Mr. Vigers, « if I solicit to be helped to 
some of that bashed calPs-head, Sir William is beginnmg 
to dispense." 

"And I," said Mrs. Boswell, "must trouble Mr. 
Torrens for a little more rice; I am half an Indian,'- 
she playfully added, " I am so fond of rice." 

" I, too," observed the Countess, " should endeavour 
to become so ; for I may soon probably be in the way 
of meeting it more than any thing else." 

" No fear of your going to the East Indies, is there T 
said the Count de Meurville. 

" Oh, every fear," returned her Ladyship. 

" I should say hope^ were I you," said Mrs. Damer, 
smilmg. 

"Good gracious I Caroline,^' exclaimed Charlotte 
Mandeville, " what pleasure do you think Lady Malver. 
ton could enjoy there ?" 

" Why she will be as a vice-queen," said Mrs. Da- 
rners, smiling, "and live in luxury and distinction that 
will atone for the unpleasantness of the climate." 

" The wealth of the indies would not do that," ob- 
served Miss Mandeville, contemptuously. 

" You have been in India, have you not Mr. Mason 1" 
inqfiired Lady Mandeville. 

" Oh, yes," retunied he, " I have experienced all 
Aie pageantry of the East, and &ncy, if Mrs. Damer 
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had, she wovid think it dearly purchased by being ne* 
Cessitated to live in such a country.'^ 

<* I should think, for my part," said Miss MandeviUe, 
<< all its luxuries dearly purchased by the necessity of 
enjoying them at a distance from my country and con* 
nexions, were the climate agreeable, instead of the con* 
trary* 

"But, Miss Mandeville/' cried the Earl of Coral- 
courty an old nobleman, who favoured one of the party, 
and for whose edification tliis amiable speech was partly 
made, ♦^your going abroad might be occasioned by 
forming a connexion dearer than any you left behind.** 

Miss Mandeviile smiled, and declared she did not 
think she should be ever induced to form a conneuon 
entailing so great a sacrifice. 

Her mother laughed, as she said, at the comfort they 
were all giving the Countess of Kf alverton. But the 
latter declared it impossible for any one to give her less 
pleasing ideas on the subject of India than she enter- 
tained herself. - 

As the dessert was placing on the table, a servant 
whispered to Agnes that the Misses Vignoles were in 
the drawing-room, and she gave a look at De Meurville, 
as much as to inquire whether she should go to them. 

" You had better take a little fruit first," said he, 
putting some mulberries on her plate. 

« I think I should join them,^' observed she; and as 
she spoke. Lady Mandeviile called out, " Agnes, my 
love, the Misses Vignoles are come ; go and bring them 
in here ; they may like to take someting after their 
drive." 

Lady Vignoles interrupted the mandate with a request 
that Miss Mandeviile might not stir till they all moved, 
ibr that her girls would find entertainment for themselves 
ib the drawing-room« But Agnes had already gone — 
she found the Misses Vignoles very demurely seated 
when she entered, and after a few expressions of fear 
at havioi^ come too early, and assurances to the con- 
trary, and entreaties to come to the dining-room, and 
resistance on the plea of its bemg too awful an encoun- 
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ter, they all fell into total silence; for the Misses 
VignoIeSy shy in the extreme, had seldom the sound of 
their voices elicited but by necessity, and A^nes was at 
a loss what topic to start, till the Mount Morning excur* 
sion occurred to her, when she asked them how they 
had enjoyed themselves that day? 

^* Oh, excessively,'* was the general reply. 

** But now I think of it,'* said Agnes, « one of you 
was not of the party; how did that happen?* 

<< No, Dora had a iK>ld,** replied Miss Vignoles, look- 
ing at her youngest sister. 

"Poor Dora!** exclaimed Agnes; "I hope nothing 
will interfere to prevent her joining some other party.'* 

And again a silence ensued, broken by Miss Vignole» 
remarking on the excellence of Colonel Blomberg's 
library. 

**I suspect you fond of reading,** said Agnes, •♦by 
the library having made an impression on you. Am I 
right?** 

<• Yes, I delight in it,*^ returned Miss Vignoles. 

** And to which style of reading do you give the pre- 
ference ?'* 

" To history and travels, I think,** said Miss Vignoles^ 
her countenance lightenihg up. 

«* And does Miss Harriet prefer the samel*' iitquir?^ 
Agnes, fancying she traced something a little more arch 
in her countenance than her sister's. 

" No, she likes biography and poetry,** said Miss Vig- 
noles, answering for her sister. 

Agnes smiled. " And do any of you draw 1** was hep 
next interrogation. 

•• No,** they none of them drew. But they played, 
» played on the piano, at least,** Miss Vignoles said, 
glancing at a splendi<i harp in the room, on which she 
presently inquired whether Agnes perfornjed, and, being 
answered in the affirmative,^rged her to favour them 
with something. 

•^ 1 11 play with the greatest pleasure,*^ said Agnes, 
^^bat it won't be a novelty to you, for you must have 
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the Opportunity of hearing Lady Geoi^iana very 
often,** 

" You are mistaken,'' observed Miss Vignoles ; « I 
don't think I have heard my cousin play more than 
twice, since I came to Abbeville. Her harp would be 
perpetually out of tune, if it were not for my aunt, who 
touches it frequently and delightfully.*' 

** Your cousin's too pretty to be made to do any thing 
she does not like," said Agnes, smiliug. 

" So my aunt seems to think *' ofcserved Miss Harriet, 
** for she lets her have her ovii wa^ in every thing, and 
mamma's always scolding her about it." 

" Mamma does not spoil any of you, I suppose," re- 
mariced Agnes. 

« No, she does better," said Miss Vignoles sensibly. 
And the harp began to vibrate to the voice of Agnes, 
as she sweetly warbled 

" Slowly wean the dey, love." 

At the conchision of which they were joined by the 
ladies from the dining-room, who entered apparently 
amused by some recent incident. 

" Such athoug^^ Jl^ Boswell, « for 

J?^^' ^PSSff" SiTman being an old fool who married at 
"ottty, when there wa» Lord Coralcourt, who's that if he 
is a day, just opposite to me, and talked of for some 
young girl, as ever> one knows: I declare I thought I 
should have sunk under the table." 

*' And I," said Miss iMandeville, << blushed red, as the 
carnations in my hair ; for Lord Coralcourt seeing you 
and me laugli, thought it, I am sure, a concerted thing, 
and stared at us both unmercifully." 

" Oh, your blushes are so beautiful !" returned Mrs; 
Boswell, ^^ that they might well attract a man's atten- 
tion.; but looking at me w%9 only to mark well the wo- 
man who had insinuated him a fool. But how are the 
Misses Vignoles ?" added she, approaching them, and 
Staking hands with each alternately ;.^< why, they are 
grown such big girls, Lady Vignoles, you should pass 
them off as your sisters." 
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Lady Vignoles laagbed. 

** You may laugh,*' said Mrs. Boswdl, taking an image 
from the chimn«y-piece to examine it; ^^but I assure 
you, the gentleman who was sitting on my left side at 
dmner, padd you so many compliments on your appear- 
ance, that I, seeing Sir Grerald was at a goo^ distance, 
and not likely to claim you by any unlucky title, passed 
jou off for a rich young widow without any family,, 
and one whom it would be advisable for him, as a 
younger son, to pay his addresses to, at the first conve. 
nient opportunity. a 

"You were very omiging,^ said Lady Vignoles; 
^ but I fear this evening will break the delusion." 

<< Ah, thaf s the thing," cried Mrs. Boswell ; you'll 
appear a matronly kind of personage surrounded with 
these young ladies, and Mr. Deptford will call me to 
account for imposing on him ; but I know you of old, 
Lady Vignoles : a terrible one for carrying on a decep- 
tion; what we call a tell-truth/' 

** Well, you must forgive it, for ^ Auld lang syne/ 
then," said her ladyship, and she laughed. 

Miss Mandeville now proposed to Lady Georgianato 
take a stroll out, and tnis giving the idea to the rest, 
they most of them procured shawb and bonnets to follow 
their example. 

^ Where shall we go 1" said Lady Gteorgiana, as she 
took the arm of Miss Mandeville. 

** To the garden, perhaps," returned her companion ; 
" to what we call the ladies* garden^ where no gentle- 
men are permitted to enter ; and where you may ramble 
from morning til] night, pulling fruit, flowers, and doing 
all sorts of mischief, without being haunted by a cross 
gardener, or staf^d at by stupid labourers suspending 
their work." • 

^< Oh, it must be a pho&nix of a garden," said Lady 
Creorgiana, ^* for every one I was ever in yet, has the 
attendant nuisances you mention." 

« Well, it is then/' returned Miss Mandeville ; «« as 
•eeiilg the key in the door is a proof. When you wish 
to get into the generality of gardens, you ahnost atwaya- 

10* 
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find that the key bos been miamog that day: or if not^ 
thttt the gardener took it off in bis pocket, (about hatf- 
an4ioar before;) or at least it is in the /ocfe^ the latter 
IS too hard to be turned.'' 

«« You draw a lively and correct picture,'* said Lady 
Oeorgiana, pulling a ^wer. '^ But/' added she quick* 
ly, ^<you must show nie. Miss. Matidevilley that charm* 
ing IHtle cottage you were telling me about, the day we 
were at Mount Morning." 

<<Oh, by all manner of means," returned her com- 
panion with vivacity. « W^Upwalk to the upper-end 
of the garden, and then tErongh a door at the back of 
the sunruuer-house^ into the shrubbery which leads to 
it" 

They did as Miss Mandeville said, and found them- 
selves in a dark shrubbery, down which they proceeded, 
till they came opposite a little rustic gate, placed at one 
side, which, on opening it and tbllowing the path pre- 
sented to view, led by a devious winding to a beautiful 
cottage overgrown with honeysuckles and roses. 

« How pretty !" exclaimed Lady Georgiana, " What 
a delightful fragrance from the flowers ! Why, it is just 
like a French cottage. EK'ar ! I know a young lady 
who would be delighted with it— who would be wild to 
live in it." 

" 1 know a young lady," said Miss Mandeville archly, 
*^ who has been delighted with it; who is wild to live 
in it." And Miss M'Dougal was pronounced by the 
lips of each at the same nnoment. 

<* Such mptures as she was in," continued Miss Man^^ 
deville, *• with the whole concern. We had her here 
for two or three days, about the time this cottage was 
fitting up ; and she was in it from morning till night, 
assisting with her taste and ingenuity.'* 

«« She is a nice girl," observed Lady Georgiana. 

'*0b, yes!" returned Miss Mandeville; "the kind 
of girl one likos to ha* e on a visit. One who under- 
stands a litti& of every thing, >and entera into any thing 
that's going <Jn. Pretty enough to do yoneredk; yet 
3ipt «o prettjT «L« to attract ail the men, wbicb k it not 
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pleaBant for a girl, who is your inferior in rank and pr€- 
tensions, to have the power of doin^.'' 

*< She is going to be manied,'' observed Lady Geor- 
giana, << to a Mr. Cawdor ; and wants me to com- 
passionate her for it.'' 

^ Well, and don't you ?' inquired Miss Mandeville, 
with an aftpealing glance. ^* Don't you think it a 
thousand pities, that a girl like Miss M'Dougal, with a 
pleasing person, excellent disposition, and a good for- 
tune, should be thrown away upon a boor incapable of 
appreciating her. For my own part, 1 never think of 
poor Juliet's case, without applying to it, though not 
quite apropos^ Crabbe's lines of 

< Art Uioa. tRrtet nMid, % p1oa|;lMBUi*a wants to share, 
To dr«ad his insult, to partake his cars V " 

«< Is he really so bad ?* said Lady Georgiana. 
" Well, I never saw him to be enabled to judge mjself ; 
and did not think it fair to taice a. prejudice against him,, 
merely on Juliet's^ report ; who has ideal standards of 
perfection running in her head, that prevent her judging 
fairly of realities." 

Miss Mandeville smiled intelligently. — " Come," said 
she, <* 1 must introduce }ou to the extent of this edi- 
fice. Shall I first show you the upper department V 
Lady Georgiana agreed, and followed her friend up a 
few stairs. *' This," said the latter, opening a door on 
the right-hand,. " is furnished, as you may perceive, in 
somewhat a curious manner ; with as many geraniums 
and myrtles as we ean p rsuade Moses, our obstinate 
old gardener, the green-house can do without; and a 
few books, the refuse of our overgrown library." 

•*And a parrot,'' crifd Lad} Georgiana quickly,, 
being startled by bearing a voice unlike her own or hec 
companion's. 

** Yes, Madame's nasty parrot," returned Miss Miu>^ 
deville, putting her fingers through the bars of the cage,, 
and eaUing him^ by his name 

^^ He takes your fingeis fof vdiite sugar," said Lad;^ 
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€reoi|^aiia» laugbing at the bird as he made a anap at 
them. 

" No, Poll knows them too well to take them for any 
thing so sweet,'' returned her companion carelessly, 
as she crossed the room to let down a window which 
had been left open, and through which the fragrance of 
a lilac tree that grew close outside came delightfully 
softened. " But come," added she, «* we will proceed 
in our survey. This room," opening the door of one 
opposite to that they had been in, ^* contains our stores, 
from which we can supply ourselves with such food as 
fruit, vegetables, &c. whenever we are disposed. And 
in the • apartment under it, which, if you'll be good 
enough to come down again, Pll show you, is collected 
every necessary utensil for eating and drinking." 

Lady Oeorgiana smiled, wondered, and was all admi- 
ration at the arrangement of every thing. 

**And now^" said Miss Mandeville, opening another 
door, " I must introduce you to our most important 
room — the one in which we read, draw, talk, and do 
every thing that is delightful.'' 

It was indeed the bijou of the whole ; here was 
collected every thing that fancy could form, or taste 
execute. 

« I see you admit gentlemen here ?" observed Lady 
Georgiana, taking a flute from the table, where books, 
works, and drawing, lay in elegant confusion. 

" Yes, agreeable ones," returned her companion ; 
*«we'd admit, for instance, Mr. Granville and Mr. 
Douglas ; both of whom, you must know, I 'm half in 
love with; I think they are delightful men, so much life 
about them. They are great favourites of mine, I 
assure you, and so you may tell them when you see 
them." 

«< They will be the happiest men in England,." 
said Lady Georgiana, seating herself, and looking 
around the room ; «« but who plays on this flute T' 
added she, still retaining it. 

" Why, my brother Clermont persuades us he does,^ 
returned Miss Mandeville^ « and affords us high amuse- 
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ment by the wretched harmony he produces* The 
Count de Meurville plays on the guitar, and very well. 
But he does every thing wtW^ I think," she added, re« 
moving a sheet of paper which concealed a beautifully 
coloured drawing : ^< here is a proof he paints well, at 
least," presenting a picture to Lady Georgiana o^f a 
woodman on a frosty morning, " Is it not natural V* 

** Oh, natural ! — to the life !" exclaimed Lady (Geor- 
giana : ** was it from a copy he did it ? or how could 
he conceive that chilly figure, surrounded with snow, 
and boughs whitened by frost, in this warm weather.^ 

** i believe it is an original," returned Miss Mande« 
ville ; " but you must not conceive the coldness of his 
subject an emblem of that of hia imagiiuUion.*^ 

*' Rather the contrary,'' observed tiady Georgiana ; 
<' being able to portray objects with, nothing around 
to assist him in the delineation, would impress me with 
an idea of its vividness.'' 

** He is a delightful man," said Miss Mandeville, sit* 
ting down as she spoke ; ^^ and I may say so without 
creating suspicion, fur he is almost as much as a married 
man, namely, a betrothed one ; and I feel towards him 
as towards my brothers ; only, entre nous, more a£fec- 
tionately, for he makes himself more agp^eable than 
any of them. Indeed, I often say to their faces I would 
take him as a representative of the three, were it in my 
power, at least of Sidney and Clermont. I don't know 
what poor Adrian may be now, for I have not seen him 
these three or four years: but he used to be a sad in* 
attentive fellow." 

*' You will miss the Count de Meurville whenever he 
leaved you," observed Lady Geor^ana. 

** Oh, indeed we shall !^' returned her companion ; 
*^but 1 am m hopes it will not be for some time yet ; 
he thinks it probable, circumstances may enable him to 
remain for about a year in Eng1andy»or at lefist till next 

Spring-; and if so, he will reside here till we go to Lon* 
OB ; and there, though he may not actually live with 
Qs^ we shall see him, constantly." 
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" It will make it very agreeable to you," 8dd Lady 
Georgiana. 

** What I admire io De Meurville,'' continued Miss 
Mandeville^ — ^* and what, from only having heard him 
spoken of before I saw him, as the favourite of ao 
Emperor, the beloved of an highly endowed and inde- 
pendent woman, and as an all-accomplished man, I had 
little expected to findri-is hb total disregard of self, 
rendered more remarkable by his attention to others ;. 
to women, in particular. 1 have seen men more flat- 
tering in their manner ; but I never saw a man who, 
without adopting that heartless, universal attention^ 
.which only intimates an incapability of limitation, or 
extent, is so generally j»oliie as De Meurville " 

^< He is one of the kind of men I should admire then, 
I think,'' said Lady Georgiana, " if I came to know 
him well : I like a man who has shades in his atten- 
tions; who gives an idea that he could be very diflerent 
in his manners, with tht* woman he loves, for instance, 
to what he would be with any woman in the world be- 
sides,** 

<< Well, if any one gives you an idea that he could 
be so,** returned Miss Mandeville, " the Count de Meur- 
ville is thai man ; and whatever 1 might (mce have done, 
I no longer wonder at the extravagant affection which 
every report has insinuated Mademoiselle Dettinghorffe 
to feel for him ; thinking him, as I now do, a young 
man who would justify any girl's attachment. But sup- 
pose/* added she, rising quickly, " we go back to the 
house ; they will conceive us lost.** 

Lady Georgiana agreed, and they set out on their 
return. 

*^ I had intended to ask you,** said her Ladyship, as 
she took the arm of her friend, <* only we had so many 
things to say to each other, I forgot it, how you like 
your new relation K* 

♦•Mrs. Darner you mean, I presume,*^ said Miss 
Mandeville ; " oh, very well ; she *s a good creature^ 
but I should like her better if she liked us better^ and 
was a Uttle more amenable to advice.** 
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« She is not very partial to the latter then, I infer,** 
returned Lady Georgiana. " How have you discovered 

itr 

<< By her taking ill the most trifling remark or hint 
that can be made relative to ber dress and manner, &c.'* 

" One would not suspect it,** said Lady Gkorgiana. 

"No,** returned Miss Mandeville, "and I don't still 
mean to say that she is ill-tempered, or any thing of 
that kind ; but she has a foolish pride, or something or 
other about her which is mortified by the slightest ob- 
servation ; indeed, I lament it for her own sake,*^ added 
Miss Mandeville, "for it will prevent her making 
Aiends, such friends at least as might be useful to her, 
by taking the liberty of reproving and advising her." 

" She gives me the idea,'* observed Lady Georgiana, 
**of one to whom dress and company is latber a novelty •** 

"Just so,** said Miss Mandeville, delighted to meet 
with one who entered into the thing : " till Caroline 
married my cousin, she never either mixed in such good 
company, or possessed such good clothes as she has 
since ; and is therefore as much at a loss how to behave 
in the one, as to put on the others which no one can 
wonder or be displeased at ; we only regret that she 
will not allow herself to be improved.** 

When the young ladies returned to the house, they 
went up to IVIiss Mandeville^s room, to adjust their ap- 
pearance ; and the first thing that struck their eye on 
entering it, was the bed strewed with coloured dresses, 
sashes, and flowers. 

" Ah, ! see,** said Miss Mandeville, " my mother has 
been exhibiting my foreign finery ; I wish she had or- 
dered it to be put up when she had done with it ; I 
must ring for Barnet to do so :** and as she spoke she 
pulled the bell. 

" They seem very beautiful things,'* remarked Lady 
Greorgiana ; holding up a dress, to which was attached 
a streaming sash 

" Yes, we are tolerably off* in the dress way now, as 
my father knows to his cost,'* said Miss Mandeville, 
laughing ; " but don*t mind looking at these now,'* 
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added she, taking Ihe gown from Georgiima, andiiand* 
ing it to a young woman who then entered, to fold up; 
<* for we intend,'' continued she, as they left her apart^ 
ment for the drawing-room, •* to request your and your 
mother's company f«>r several days here soon, and then^ 
if you are good enough to come, you will have an op- 
portunity of seeing all our curiosities." Lady Georgi- 
ana smiled, and they entered the drawing-room, into 
which the footman had just taken a letter, or what had 
the appearance of one. . 

" What the plague can this be !" cried Sidney, open- 
ing it; "wholefititr 

*« A man on horseback, Sir,'* replied the servant. 

And in the curiosity which the late arrival of the 
epbtle occasioned, and the noise and talk of the room, 
the entrance of Lady Oeorgiana and her companion 
was unheeded. 

" Why, nothing more or less than a ball,'* cried Sid- 
ney ; « a ball at C , for which they seem to expect 

me to take half a hundred tickets : 1 am sure they have 
sent us nearly as many." 

" WTien is it to be 1" cried every one. 

** This day week, I believe," returned Sidney, look- 
ing at one card and throwing another to Lady Malver- 
ton. 

^< I hope I am not put down as a patroness," said the 
Countess as she took it, ** for When they wrote to me 
about the thing some time ago, I told them I would 
rather not." 

" Indeed, you are in for it. Lady Malverton," said 
Sidney; "and yon, Ma'am," looking at his mother, 
«« are another ; and Lady Ramsay, and the Honourable 
Mrs Pierrepoint ; and the more t^an Honourable, — 
the lovely, beautiful, and bewitching,"— inserted Sidney, 
previous to pronouncing the name of ** Mrs. Deloraine.'* 

" They have enoui^h, at any rate," observed Mrs. 
Torrens and *>f rs Boswell at the same moment, each a 
little annoyed at not being included. 

*• And you are to be a steward, Sidney," said the 
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Count de Meurtille, looking over the card in Mr. Man- 
Seville's hand. 

" Confound it ! so I am," cried Sidney ; " and here 
tbey have got Clavers down, heMl be mad enough ; and 
Damer, upon my word. Ah ! 'Caroline, you won't 
bve Charles's arm aD the evening.'* 

"What ! they have not got me, have they 1*' cried 
Mr. Damer, who was getting a cup of tea at the other 
(nd of the room, where, before a lai^e table, was seat- 
ed the governess dispensing it. 

" Indeed, they have," said Sidney. 

" Poor Charles ! •' exclaimed Miss Mandeville, ironi- 
cally using the epithet, which, in different tones, Mrs. 
Damer sometimes applied to her husband; ^^how I 
pity you ! V\ ho are the others, Sidney f ' 

"IVhy, the Marquess of* EUendale and Sir Henry 



' 1 hope it will be moon-light, or star-light, or some- 
thing of that kind," observed Clermont. 

"What an ungallant man you are,'' cried the Count 
(le Meurville, ** to think of such a thing I Shall we not 

ha?e 

< A nearer, dearer hetTCtt of ttan.* '* 

" If Lord Yalbroke were here,'* observed Miss Man- 
^ville, <«he'd quote nothing less than Shakspeare: 
kcM say our eyes 

< Would Uiroogh the airy rccion Itreaoi to bH)[iht. 
That birda would siog, aaathink it were not night,' '* 

^^ Shall I get up and say it. Miss Mandeville V^ asketl 
the Count de Meurville ; throwing a peculiar exprcs* 
^K)n into his countenance. 

"I admire that, De Meurville ;•* said Sidney, "ask- 
ing a ladv, indeed, if you shall compliment her.'' 

" Well ! I want to get into practice," returned the 
Count ; " 1 'm grown quite stupid at it. The ladies i 
kavc had to do with of late are above — ^beyond all com- 

VoL. r— n 
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pliment.'' And as he spoke, his eyes met for a moment 
those of Lady Georgiaua* 

^* We should all get up» and make our best curtsies 
for so fine a speech,'' said Lady Mandeville laughing. 

** No, 1*11 dispense with such homage," returned the 
Count de Meurville, throwing his eyes on the ground^ 
which gave a peculiar softness to his expression. ^^ Re« 
serve your best curtsies for this day week ; and, by the 
by,** he added, taking up a card, " what music is there 
to be 1 Two bands, I declare ! one belonging to the 
Militia of the County ; the other to the regiment sta* 
tioned at C . 

" Do you know any thing of the military near us V 
inquired the Countess, of Lady Mandeville: "They 
are gentlemanly men." 

** Oh yes,'* returned her Ladyship ; " we have had 
them frequently to dine here. ln<leed. Colonel Capel 
was to haye been here to-day. I don't know what pre- 
vented him. Didn't you write him a note, Clermont?" 

** No, not I, but Percy, Mr. Percy did ; and there 
was an answer that he couldn't, or would'nt, or would 
if he could tjome, or something or other. 1 only glanced 
at it" 

" Is there a Captain Mears in that regiment?" asked 
Sir Gerald Vignoles. " I became acquainted with him 
when he was stopping on a visit with some of his friends 
in Yorkshire, and thought him rather a pleasant man. 
I have never met him since." 

« Oh ! he's at G ," said Sidney ; « I was out 

fishing with him the other day ; and indeed, now I think 
of it, he said he had heard you were in the country' and 
intended to call upon you. But he has been laid up 
since, with a fall from bis horse." 

Desultory conversation continued to be carried on ia 
difierent parts of the room, till it became so dusk, that 
to a stranger entering, the figures in it would have beea 
undistinguishable ; when, by a general impulse, lights 
were proposed, and rang for. The introduction of 
them was shortly followed by the entrance of all the 
gentlemen from the dining parlour, with the exception 
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•f Sir William, who never appeared in his drawing-room 
after dinner : sometimes from preferring the evening 
to transact any business he might have with his steward; 
but more frequently, from having drunk till he was too 
heavy and stupid to be fit for female society. 

The card-tables were now arranged — whist and 
casino for the elders, and a round game for those of the 
juniors who preferred it ; while music, and the pictures, 
puzzles, &c. which were scattered on different tables, 
occupied the remainder. The Count de Meurville and 
Lady Geoi^iana, hanaing over a table of drawings, 
were employed till the carriage of the latter was an- 
nounced, in making selections of those which would be 
best for her Ladyship's copy. And she invariably pre- 
ferre<l those which had been done by his hands. 

Previous to departure, they almost all agreed in their 
intention of attending the ball that day week. But 
none would resign the idea of seeing each other before 
that time to talk over the subject, or communicate any 
circumstance which might interfere to prevent them. 



CHAPTER XL 

*' There's a Iftognage UiatN mnte, thereof a siUnce that speaks, 

'I here it somcUiing, that canuot be told ; 
Ther are words which can only be read on the cfaeeka, 

Aod thoogbtt but the eyes ean untold.'' 

From^Sgnes Mandevilk to Catharine Morton. 

Hermitage. 

Mr DEAREST Catharine, 

As you tell me that my letters amuse you, I shall 
continue to write them, though I am at a loss to con- 
ceive how they can ; and at a still greater, to imagine 
how you, versed in the annals of luckless lovers, from 
Sir Charles Grandison and Miss Byron, to Waverlcy 
and Miss Bradwardine, can be interested in the pro- 
ceedings of two stich inconsequent beings as De Meur- 
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ville and mjself. Professing yourself, however, as you 
do, concerned about nothing so much, f can only sup- 
pose you tired of romance, and turning to reality for 
refreshment ; and willing to gratify you on any subject, 
I shall, as you desire, write of nothing but him and 
myself; though it will, I am afraid, betray an encou- 
ragement of CliflFord's affection on my part, which, con- 
sidering him the betrothed husband of another, I ought 
to discountenance. The fact is, however, Cathariue, 
and 'tis in v^in to conceal it, that what I have heard of 
the caprice and pride of Mademoiselle DetttnghorfTe's 
character, leads me to hope that, in some rash moment, 
she will marr her at present happy destiny by marrying 
another than Clifford — for the world may to her contain 
more De Meurvilles than one — by taking the veil, or 
some such mad step; and then yqpr happy, happy 
Agnes, will in all human probability obtam the hand oi 
the man, of whom she has long possessed the heart. 
This perhaps is a delusion, which I ought not to allow 
to influence my conduct ; but it is one too delightful 
not to be encouraged ; and when with De Meurville, 
when I have to resist the pleadings of his heart and my 
own, all my philosophy flies ; and both of us indulging 
in the same affection for the other, are animated, I sus- 
pect, by the same hope. Indeed, he has often told me, 
when I, somewhat conscience-struck, have been exert- 
ing my eloquence in the cause of Annette, *«That she 
doesn't care for him, — that it is bis title and fortune 
alone she values ; and that the first who offered himself 
to her, capable of eclipsing him in that, will eclipse hun 
in her esteem, and make her renounce her engage- 
ment.** "Of what consequence," I once exelaimed, 
when he was saying this, " Fortune can ever be to 
your wife, I own myself at a loss to imagine :" and he 
smiled (and looked at me, as he often does,) and told 
me, " i must one day resign mine for him ! Add thcU to 
the thousand obligations my happy husband would ever 
have to owe me." " My happy husband !" repeated I, 
« Oh, Clifford V* "Well and shall I not be happy f ' 
j^4 he,, in caressing accents. " Too happy when \ 
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possess you.^^ " Tf on me depended your happiness/' 
replied I ; " but — ^" De Meurville was not in a humour 
to bear of obstacles, aud I remained silent : when we 
were interrupted by the entrance of visiters, or some* 
thing or other to remind us that the world was not com- 
posed of lovers. As you read this last sentence, 1 hear 
you exclaim : ''One would really think Agnes supposed 
it was, or sh'* would not imagine I could be interest- 
ed in this detail about hei-self and the Count de Vtcur- 
ville !" But remember, Catharine, it Was you who in- 
vited it ; and I would sooner tire you in obeying your 
own request than oblige you by withholding it on my own 
surmises. Therefore, to return to Clifford, you must 
know he^ gave me the other evening a surprise I have 
scarcely forgiven him for \et, in spite of his imploring 
tones and pleading looks. It happened that all the 
family (except myself, who from having sprained my 
ankle was obliged to stay at home,) were gone out, 
some to dine, and others onl) to walk ; when 1, at loss 
what to do, took it into my foolish head to endeavour to 
sketch a likeness of De Meurville, from a |)ortrait of 
him that hung over the chimney-piece, little thinking I 
should be arrested in m v labours by the original, (who 
had gone to Town a day or two before,) but so it was 
finally to be. My first alarm, indeed, was occasioned* 
by the entrance of the servant with the tea ; in bringing 
in the et ceteras of which he comes in and out so often^t 
that after the first time I did not look round, but pur- 
sued very quietly my picture, which I had placed on the 
chimney-piece : till, in the midst of a vain attempt to^ 
make the expression of those eyes find their way to the 
paper, which had so often found their way to my hearty 
I ^as surprised by feeling the arms of some one thrown^ 
around me : and, on turning, to behold that person 
Clifford : it was indeed his arms that encircled me. h 
was before him ! iike^ convicted culprit, I stood, wish- 
ing a world divided U9» ^^ F am afraid I alanned you,'* . 
stud he, feeling I believe my heart beating violently, and 
seeing me covered with blushes. 
^*^X Iitde,"I< rather murmiH^d^tfaai^sttd, convinced 
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that he roust have perceived how I had been employed; 
and in that humiliating idea almost losing my powers of 
articulation. 

« I am 80 sorry,'* said Clifford, in a half-saucy, half- 
serious tone, and trying to meet my eyes as he spoke, 
which, however, were impenetrably fixed on the ground. 
" And how have you been, Agnes, since I saw you)" 
continued he ; ^< and how does it occur that 1 am so 
happy as to find you alone ?" 

" I am very well,*' returned I ; " but could not go 
out with the rest, on account of having sprained my 
ankle the other evening.*' 

" How did you manage that ?'' said he, stooping down 
to look at it ; but it bore such little outward mark of 
injury, that if he could have thought I had anticipated 
bis return that evening, he might have supposed I had 
made it an excuse to stay at home for him. 

" Have you no compassion on me, Agnes," whisper^ 
od he, after a silence the most embarrassing to me. 

*' What do you mean ?" 1 inquired. 

" I mean, am I never to behold those dear eyes 
again," returned he. 

It was not in woman, at least it was not in your friend 
to resist the voice and the manner in which these words 
were said. I raised my eyes to his, and asked him ^< to 
let go my hands," which he was holding in his. 

He smiled, and resigned one ; but had no sooner 
done so, than his eyes apparently were caught by the 
paper on the chimney-piece ; on which, besides h'ls owe 
countenance, was inscribed his name in every possible 
shape and direction, and taking it up he began to ex* 
amine it, when l,.alraost in tears, exclaimed, "If you have 
any regard for me, Clifford, give me that I" 

He held it up for a moment, and looked fix)m it t^ 
me. " You must make some warmer appeal," ssdd he^ 
" to tempt me to resign what 1 suspect — ^ 

"If you have any affection for me," said I, in falter- 
ing accents^ and he instantly resigned k, and I tore it 
to pieces. 

« I don't think, Agnes," observed he, laughing^ " you 
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eould have been more terrified, bad your father disco- 
vered a letter from some forbidden lover.** 

" I should have been less." 

** Are you more afraid of me than of your father P' 
demanded be, with no very terrible expression of coun- 
tenance. 

" Not more afraid, — more ashamed." 

^* But you did not give me time to look at that paper,'' 
said he. 

" Had you not, indeed, time V* returned I, reviving 
at that idea. 

He gave me to understand be had not ; but from 
doing so indirectly, I very much fear it was only out of 
compassion to my delicacy. During the rest of the 
time of being alone we walked about the room together, 
looking at the pictures, which, as it was not a room we 
usually sat in, he bad never examined, and being all 
fore^ landscapes, they interested him, who has been so 
much abroad, extremely. 

I often wonder, Catharine, whether De Meurville 
wiU be delightful as a husband as he is as a lover. I 
certainly think, from my knowledge of his character, 
that the influence of the mistress must continue in the 
wife, or he would not have sufficient control over the 
warmth of his passions. For even on me, when aa 
emotion of levity or pique has actuated me, he has some- 
times cast glances which gave me a lively idea of what 
would be his language were he, as a husband, privi-r 
leged to reprove me ; more particularly ^^re 1 unhappy 
enough to have become a wife whom he ceased to love, 
though he had the principle to protect. But at the 
same time I must do him the justice to say, that if he is 
inclined to be high-spirited and haughty when provoked, 
he is equally capable, of being softened by repentance. 
And often has a look, a sigh of mine, recalled him t» 
kiss and embrace the hand, he a moment before bad re- 
jected. Adieu ! my dear Catharine, I da not expect 
your reply to this will commence with a parody on Dr, 
Johnson's reply to Mr. Boswell, when speaking ot 
Miss Bumey's " Cecilia," * Sir, if you talk of Cecilia;^ 
talk on.*^ I am, &c. A nobs MANDEvii-mu 
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CHAPTER XII. 

*< Avauot ! I shake thee from me Care ; 
The gay, the yoatht'ol, and thf fair, 
From Lodge, and Court, and Route, and Hall, 
Are hurrying to the country bail.*' 

gtit of the ball, m preparations for which 
iy had been assiduous, at last arrived, fine as 
Bsired ; and the party from Abbeville entered 
ibout ten o'clock, easily distinguishing the 
re the company were assembled by the crowd 
g it, and lights glaring through the windows.- 
dance wns forming as they entered the ball- 
the Countess of Malverton was requested to 
1 the Marquess of Ellendale, but her Ladyship 
le honour, it was transferred to Lady Ramsay, 
S with great grace ; she was followed by 
giana and Lord Clavers ; the former'^s beauty 
versal admiration ; and to be on all sides en- 
happy mother of Georgiana, was a triumph 
le heart of Lady Malverton could not be in- 

lefore eleven o'clock the bustle and sensation 
moUnced a new arrival, and dressed with 
s, intended to convey an idea of no addition 
n made to their ordinary dinner-dress. Lady 
, two of her daughters, and Mrs. Darner 
[lowed by several gentlemen ; partners were 
rnished to those of the former who wished to 
the latter sauntered about for some time 
aable apathy. After the set was concluded, 
interregnum took place, in which couples 
lut, or sat down together, engaged in fanning^ 
, while the general buzz throughout the room 
dividual conversationsy whether directed to 
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(Criticism, politics} or love, to pass unheeded. Quad- 
rilles next ensued, iu which Lady Georgiana stood up 
with the Count de Meurville, and her former partner, 
Lord Clavers, took out Miss Mandeville; somewhat 
justifying by this early attention, the report which had 
been spread of his being attached to her ; indeed, as 
they appeared beside each other in the dance, Lady 
Georgiana could not help thinking, that if similarity ol 
person and manners were a requisite, they, to a certain 
degree, possessed it, for each were elegant in the former, 
laugnbhing and fashionable in the latter ; and both Lord 
Clavers and Miss Mandeville, from habits of dissipationi 
had lost the glow of nature in an apathy far less pleas- 
ing ; while in Lady Georgiana, to whom these thoughts 
occurred, as well as in the Count de Meurville, Nature 
appeared conspicuous, though it was a nature to the 
highest degree elevated and refined. While dancing 
with the latter. Lady Georgiana took an opportunity to 
inquire after Agnes, who was not at the ball, and as she 
pronounced her name threw an expression of archness 
into her voice, which she supposed, had the Count de 
Meurville been partial to hb cousin, as she suspected, 
would have produced a corresponding meaning in his; 
unaware that a man may mention less or more indiffer- 
ently the woman he loves, than any of her sex beside, 
only because he .values her beyond it all. 

And in the Count de Meurville's answer she could 
certainly trace little to enlighten her on the subject of 
his affections. He merely replied, that ^* Agnes had a 
CQld, and Lady Mandeville was afraid to al^w her to 
go out." 

" She's very delicate, I believe T said Lady Gteor- 
giana. 

** Oh, very V* returned the Count. « It was to recover 
her health and Miss Mandeville's the family went 
abroad." 

As he spoke, Charlotte Mandeville came over te 
ihem ; and after nodding to Lady Geoi^iana, whom she 
liad spoken to before, said — <« Clifford, 1 hav^ taken the 
liberty of declaring myself your partner for the next 
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set, for I was haunted by a horrible Bfian, whom I re- 
fused to dance with, on pretext of being engaged, and 
who persisted in knowing to whom.'* 

" I shall be very happy,** returned the Count de 
Meurville. 

** Oh, of course,** said Charlotte. " But why. Lady 
^ * I, do you allow him to sit down; whenever I 
indsome partner 1 profess myself inclined to 
only when I have been unlucky enough ta 
ntrary I hide m>8elf and him, as you and Clif- 
doing now.'* So saying, she turned away, 
idy Georgiana's cheeks suffused with blushes. 
Charlotte takes the liberty of saying whatever 
ler mmd, you may perceive. Lady Georgiana,** 
iount De MeurvUle, noticing the contusion of 
r. 

inly anticipated the proposition I was about to 
taking a turn around the room,** returned 
rgiana, rising with dignity, 
ire very good,** said he, " not to make the 
of your partner atone for the folly of Wfr 

good !** returned her Ladyship, playfully, 
unish myself. But what is the name of that 
has been talking to my mother at such an un- 
ate this last half hour ? I am very curious to 

sen, you mean,^ said the Count de Meurville. 

iC coloui'S of the rainbow, for that matter,** 

ady Georgiana. << I can count at a glance, 

jle, fn^een, brown, &c. &c.** 

s Mrs. Raymond, if I don*t mistake,^* said 

sinion. 

do come and assist me to rid my mother of 
id Lady Georgiana ; *' she hates being beset 
sat talker. How shall we contrive it ? We*H 
^s a young lady just fainted from the heat of 
which will be truth, but we don*t know who 

then Mrs. Raymond will start up and think 
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it's one of her daughters, for I am sure there are seve- 
ral of them l;iere ** 

"And then," said the Count, "your mother will 
make you sit down, and send me off to st;e after the 
young lady, and scold me for not having offered my 
services before." 

"Not at all," returned Lady Georgiana; "the 
anxious mother will be off with an exclamation of, 
* Perhaps it's Mary,' * or Bessy,' or anything else; and 
my mother will hope it is not ; and I shall be certain it 
ifi ; and you'll look indifferent, as ii' you didnH care 
who it was. And when Mrs. Raymond^s at the other 
end of the room, I'll make my mother laugh by telling 
her my stratagem." 

Lady Georgiana accomplished her design : got the 
talkative lady from her mother's side, and sunk down 
ihere herself in a convulsion ot laughter, leaving the 
Count de Meurville to explain its cause " Now don't 
render all my trouble useless," said Lady Georgiana, 
with the petulance of a spoiled child, << bjj^remaining 
here till your tormentor returns, for 1 am sure you must 
have got a headache already, but come with us into the 
card-roono." 

" 1 am ready, indeed," returned Lady Maherton, 
rising; " being tired of this situation." 

" But I assure you. Mamma," said the sprightly Lady 
Georgiana, " I have not done with mischief yet, though 
you think proper to look grave on this frolic." 

" I never look grave on you," returned the Countess, 
fondly. 

" You know the inutility of the measure," said her 
Ladyship, laughing and glancing archly at the Count de 
Meurville. 

" No, f am only aware of its impossibility." 

" What's useless may as well be impossible" saucily 
-remarked Lady Georgiana. " But to return to what I 
was saying, 1 intend to do more misciiief ; I must tell 
ny aunt that Ellen is flirting and talking at a great rate 
with a nobody knows who, and every one is staring at 
her; and she'll be in such a fright, and not know one 
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card from another» and be begging any one to take her 
hand while she goes in pursuit of her daughter ; and I 
shall be amused to the last degree.^' 

« You are an incorrigible creature, Georgy,'' said her 
mother, as the former walked demurely over to Lady 
Vignoles ; " isnU she, Count Meurville V^ 

«« Only a delightful one, Lady Malverton ; one who 
would make any mother proud, and any lover happy .*' 

« But how does it happen," inquired the Countess, 
seating herself, *^ that we don't see more of the young 
Indies from Hermitage this evening V* 

" Why, I don*t know,'* said the Count leatfmg back 
on the sofa on which they were seated ; ** we thought 
there was enough of us, that we had come in storming 
order, as it was. Don't you think so too ? But indeed," 
added he quickly, << we had hoped to have had Mrs. 
Balfour with us this evening, she has been promising to 
eome down to Hermitage some titne past. You know 
the Balfours, of course/'^ 

«A little," returned Lady Malverton; '^but they 
have had a large family since I knew them." 

** Without exception,'* said the Count de Meurville, 
in an animated tone, ^* they have six of the most beau* 
tiful children I ever saw/* 

*^ They might easily be handsome if they resemblei 
(heir parents," returned Lady Malverton. 

« Well, they dr»," said the Count ; " and you can 
conceive nothing prettier than the picture Mr. and Mrs. 
Balfour have had taken of them in a group. Here 
JLdrian, an arch, black-eyed boy b spinning his top i 
there Agnes, a wild, auburn baby, sitting with her play- 
things, while Sidney, Cecilia, and I forget how many 
more, amusing themselves with birds, flowers, &c., fin 
op the piece." 

" I can imagine it must be very well worth seeing,** 
said Lady Malverton ; ^* and whenever I go to London^ 
I shall call on the Balfours, were it but to look at the 
original of what you have so happily sketched.** 

" But in the mean time here comes the most noble 
the Marquess of EUendale.** observed the Count Ae 
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Mearville, risiiig. << Tour Lordship is about to claim 
my ci-devant partner, I presume," continued the latter, 
addressing' bis Lordship. 

** Just so,'* said the Marquess : *< where shall I be 
fortunate enough to find Lady Georgiana Granville 1" 

" She is staiuling at the card table over there," re- 
turned the Countess ; << having left me to flirt with the 
Count de Meurville." 

'^ I shall not allow her to treat me so unceremoniously, 
Lady Malverton,'* observed his Lordship^ laughing, as 
he led off the fair Georgiana : ** but having won shall 
wear the prize." 

'*Lord EUendale's engagement reminds me of my 
own," said the Count de Meurville ; " and here's Mrs* 
Boswell very probably sent as deputy to claim me.** 

" You judge right,'* cried Mrs. Boswell ; <M am 
commissioned by Miss Charlotte Mandenlle to call you ^ 
to account for neglect, or release you from your pro* 
mise, if you think it too irksome for fulfilment** 

*' Too irksome to fulfil a promise made to a lady,** 
said the Count de Meurville; *< if she comes to malte 
that supposition, I must indeed be off;** and so saying 
he left the room, leaving the Countess of Malverton 
and Mrs. Boswell together. 

" Well, are you not completely fatted P* said the 
latter ; ^< I am come in here as a retreat from the noise 
and heat.** 

" Indeed,'* returned Lady Malverton, " I have been 
taking it very quietly, not dancing, walking, or talking 
much.'* 

** You have been playing spectator,^' said Mrs. Bos* 
well laughing, " and criticising every one.** 

** No ; only admiring !" replied the Countess. 

" In truth," cried Mrs. Boswell, fixing her eyes in 
arch wcnnanly penetration, " you must be very lenient 
if you could admire every thing this evening ; for I 
think there are some as ridiculous figures m the next 
room as ever I saw." 

" Well, to admiring every one," said the Countess^ 

YoL. I.— 18 
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«< I will add, that I eoald ; kaving you to discover who 
I could not'* 

« One whom you could not PH tell you in a moment,* 
returned Mrs. Boswell, ^^and that's Mrs. Harland: 
did you ever see such a dressed-up ridiculous fool in 
your life ; dancing away as of the fate of the nation 
depended on it ?** 

"She does look very foolish, certainly," said the 
Countess ; " I was noticing her and Mrs. Pennington, 
aU bedizentd out in pink." 

" Ah ! she again," cried Mrs. Boswell ; " with all 
her neck and bosom displayed, as if she were a fair girl 
of seventeen, instead of a coarse woman of forty ! [ 
am sure I shall not foi^t the look of disgust which 
the Count de Meurville cast upon her when she was 
figuring down the dance, fancying herself, I suppose, a 
happy prototype of the Venus de MediHsV 

" Though a more unhappy one could scarcely be 
conceived !'^ said Lady Malverton, laughing. 

" And is it not sicke* ing," continued Mrs. Boswell, 
" though she's a Helen in comparison to the others, to 
see Miss Mandevillr, with her things drooping off her 
shoulders, languishing and sentimentalizing with Lord 
Claver, as if they were betrothed lovers, when every 
one knows in his embarrassed circumstances he'd be 
more likely to marry a brewer's daughter, who was 
rich, than an Earl's, who, like Miss Mandeville, was 
not." 

"That Mrs. Damer,'' said Lady Malverton, *<the 
bride I mean, seenis very timid : I could not help 
noticing her when she was dancing in the quadrilles.'' 

"Yes," returned Mrs. Boswell; "she appears, poor 
thing ! to deem henjelf unworthy of breathing the 
same air with others." 

" The same air with the Mandevilles, at least," said 
the Countess ; " apropos to whom, how does it happen 
that two of the daughters are nev^er visible ; one is, I 
should think, quite old enough to be come out." 

" Oh, it was always the case," returned Mrs. Bos- 
well ; " they are no better than upper servants at home. 
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Lady MandeviUe, obliged to retrench in some ways, 
makes this one ; and the girls, who, by the by^ are very 
plain, work I am told a great deal ; and when there's 
company, superintend on the background, that no ex- 
travagance or waste may be committed.'' 

*Mt b a prudent plan,^ returned the Countess, 
drily. 

** 1 have heard,'' continued Mrs^ Boswell, in a lower 
tone, <* that there is a son or two in business of some 
kind ; but thi&. I do not know for certain, it may be a 
mere report Lady Mandeville never speaks of any 
but the two at home, and one who is with his regiment 
in America." 

«* There are families," said Lady Malverton,— ** and 
I should suspect that one— in which the least promising 
are obliged to toil for that existence which the more 
favoured have but to enjoy and to adorn." 

Supper was presently ready, and the company left 
warm, well-li;rhted apartments, for a long cold room 
but dimly illumined ; where, on long tables, surrounded 
with benches, was spread the repast, which consisted 
of every delicacy of the season. The gentlemen were 
assiduous in their attentions; the ladies, in general, 
pleasing and pleased. There was laughing, talking, 
mnd singing; and after the conclusion of ^e whole, 
some returned to the dancing-room, but the greater 
number to their homen ; among whom were die families 
of Abbeville and Hermitage. 
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CHAPTER XI». 

Aothcur treats of Iotc'i 
Jyoon dayiy and joTou 
t gar fancy lovdv then 
ja rdhope ttieyVe uk) 



« Your Aothcur treata of loTe'adeli|;ht0, 
Of Halyoon days, and joTons nigfata ; 
To the gay fancy lovdv theme», 
And faw rdhope theyVe oKire than dreami.^ 



According to a preTious arrangement, the Coanteas 
of Malverton and Lady Georgiana Granville set out to 
pay a visit of a few days at Hermitage, the morning 
after the Vignoles' departure from Abbeville. As the j 
did not leave the latter till late, there was time for no* 
thing after their arrival but a re-introduction between 
themselves and Mrs. Balfour, before retiring to dress 
for dinner. The latter, who had been out driving all 
the morning, returning the numberless visits which had 
been paid her since coii>ing to the country, was in her 
pelisse and bonnet when L.idy Malverton entered, and 
presented in her appearance altogether an emblem of 
one accustomed to every comfort, and aware of every 
advantage, either natural or adventitious ; less delicate 
in figure than Miss Mandeville, she posHCSsed a beauty 
of face more calculated to be popular, for it was iporc 
characterized by health and good-bumour. 

As the Countess and her daughter, previous to de- 
scending to the drawing-room after dressing, were 
standing for a moment ai the window of the room which 
divided their chami>ers. Miss Mandeville, attired in white, 
with a profusion of pink flowers in her hair, and a beau- 
tiful baby in her arms, entered. 

<< I am come, Lady Malverton," said she, << to intro- 
duce to you one of my sister's charming children, whom 
I just caught from the nurse : — this is Adelaide." 

" The lovely creature," exclaimed the Countess,, in a 
tone of rapture. 
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^ The little angel !^' ejacalated her dai^^hter, kiBsitig 
the child who was indeed a perfect beauty, with Upt and 
cheeks red as the coral tlMt hung about its neck> and 
€ jes whose lids 

"WidiMCtTlniite 
KiaiM tta foft elMek't blooniag tingt." 

<« But let US descend/' said Miss Mandeville. << They 
are too much accustomed to see me play the part of 
Burse to be surprised. *• 

Lady Malverton and her daughter agreed ; and 

Madelma followed them into the drawing room (which 

* Vas now filled) with the timid, smiling air of a pretty 

girl who has stolen a kitten, or purlomed a bird's-nest. 

^ Ah, Maddy,** said Mrs. Balfour, who in a handsome 
dinner-dress of figured silk was seated on a sofa, " you 
have been paying a visit to the nursery, I perceive." 

** No, only intercepted some of its property," return- 
ed Miss Mandeville, glancing at Lord Claver, who was 
leaning against the window. 

<« Its most beautiful property, I should say,** observed 
his Lordship, advancing and holding out his arms to the 
child, " had I not seen the rest." 

** Madelina is an excellent nurse," said Lady Man- 
deville, and the gouty feet of Lord Coralcourt, which 
were by her nde, were before her imagination, as she 
spoke, ** she b never so happy as when with the chiU 
dren.*' 

" How aimable /" observed Lord Coralcourt in a 
low and pompous tone, to the flattered mother of Ma- 
delina — ** how delightful to see a young lady, who, like 
your daughter, has mixed in the first drcles of fashion, 
thus domestic !" 

" Domestic life would be indeed her element," said 
Lady Mandeville, with something Hke a sentimental 
sigh ; ** and I often wish we were able to enioy it more 
for her sake : but Sir William is so fond of company* 
and our situation in the country demands certain sacri. 
tees of our time and fortune, and 

^* And is it possible," interrupted his Lordship in the 
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same soUo voce that he spoke before ; ** do you really 
think that Miss Mandeville could resign company, ad- 
mirers, amasements, all that she at present enjoys, for re* 
tirement and a limited acquaintance ; if marriage, for 
instance," and bis Lordship laughed, << offered her the 
exchange ?*• 

*< Could ! oh, my Lord,^ said her Ladyship, with 
something like a smile of compassion at his doubting 
it, and delighted at the opening it gave her; <«youdo. 
not know my daughter, or you would not ask such a 
question. Unite her to a man, whether young or old, 
for it is not partiality,but justice, to say she would render 
equally happy the morning or evening of life. Endow 
her with fortune to contribute to the happiness and relief 
of others ; and rank, perhaps, because it would height- 
en the infloenqe of her. exx^mple ; and then separate het 
from society, dissipation, flattery, — and not one sigh 
would it cost her. All her happiness would be center- 
ed in her husband, her home, and the power of doing 
good.'* 

While Lady Manderille was thus exerting her elo- 
quence in the cause of her daughter, and investing her 
with perfections which she was very indiflerent whether 
the Ckmntess of Carakourt realized or disappointed, 
provided that by possessing that title she was enabled to 
do the one or the otker^ Miss Mandeville was engaged in a 
flirtation with Lord Clayer, who, a^ he tossed the little 
Adelaide in his arms, was complimenting her on her 
affection for children. 

« What a heart must that woman have, my Lord, 
who would not delight in ray sister's V* observed she ; 
and to display a contrast favourable as she hoped to 
herself, she turned to Mr. Darner, who then approached 
them ; and with the sweetest smile in the world, ex- 
pressed a fear that the introduction of the baby was 
more agreeable to herself than some of the other ladies 
in the room. 

" Why, I canU answer for the sentiments of the 
ladies,** said Mr. Damer, laughing ; " Miss Mandeville, 
who is herself so femmmef can best surmise them. But^ 
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of the gentlemen sbe seems to have made oneeonveit, 
at least.'' 

" At the expense of one foe, then, I suspect," re- 
turned she ; ** for your wife, I know, hates the sight of 
children, and has often prevented me bringing them 
into the drawing-room.** 

** It is to be hoped, then," said Mr. Damer, affecting 
to smile but really annoyed, ^<that sbe^l never be 
troubled with having any herself." 

** Nay, Charles," cried Madelina, in a fawning tone, 
^< do not say that. I dare say the time toUl come, when 
herself a fond, anxious mother, she will cease to ridicule 
others who are so too." 

<< What I isnH it sufficient that she dislikes children 
herself, but she must laugh jPat others do?" inquired 
Mr. Damer, quickly turning and looking at his wife, 
who having heard (as Madelina was aware) what had 
passed, sat covered with blushes, though her head was 
averted in a contrary direction from her husband. 

Mrs. Damer had unfortunately exposed herself to the 
maliciousness which* was now exercised against her, by 
having affected an indifference to Mr. Balfour^s chil- 
dren she was far from feeling, and which she had fool- 
ishly assumed from being disgusted with the fulsome 
expressions of fondness which Madelina (who really 
detested them) perpetually lavished upon them. But 
the latter was greatly mistaken in thinking that her pal- 
pable and ungenerous communication of this could be 
unnoticed by, or make her appear by contrast more 
amiable to the man whom she wished to please. On 
the contrary, he saw through her design, and the first 
moment of its detection was the last of her appearing 
lovely in Lord Claver's eyes. 

The sending for nurse, and announcement of dinner, 
put thoughts and conversation in a different channel. 
And Sir William Mandeville and the Conntess of Mal- 
verton led the way to the dining-room. 

When the ladies collected again in the latter, Mrs. 
![|0lfour was the principal talker. Anxious, perhaps,, 
tpJmpress iiady Malverton with more exalted ideas of. 
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her fartune and consequence than she had hitfierto had 
an opportunity of doing, she conversed in a decided and 
fiuhionable tone, on <the beauties of tbe new opera, the 
brilliancy of the last drawing-room, the merits of new 
publications, &c. ^c, and then descanted on her an- 
noyances with regard to servants ; the fine airs of her 
nurses and footmen ; the insolence of her own woman: 
crowning all with wondering how other people did get 
on* That she iieoicied her children looked worse than 
any one's else, though she wan sure there was as much 
if not more care taken of them ; that her carriages 
were less at her own dbposal, though they had so many 
horses, and the men had such monstrous salaries :— 
<^ But, I believe, every one makes the same complaints,'' 
said Mrs. Balfour, laughing at herself. 

*< Every one, be assured, \delaide," observed I^r 
mother, *^ who has such an establishment as yours ;" 
when they were interrupted by the entrance of the chU* 
dren and co£fee. 

Tbe Uttle Balfours were individually beautiful chil- 
dren ; but in a group, the boys dressed in their pliuds, 
the girls in muslin robes and coloured sashes, they 
formed indeed a perfect picture. And as they were all 
playing about together on the carpet. Lady Malverton 
saw completely realized the loveliness which tbe Count 
de Meurville had described them possessing. 

As dinner had been that day about six o'clock, they 
were joined by some of the gentlemen at a little past 
eight, who, with all the ladies, except Mrs. Darner and 
Agnes, went out to walk. Of the two latter, one waa 
prevented by a violent cold, the other by a painful con. 
tinuance of her sprained ankle. And when the Count 
de Meurville entered the drawing-room (which he did 
a few minutes after the party had gone out,) he found 
them both at chess. Preferring a seat by the side of 
Agnes to taking a walk which she could not enjoy, he 
sat down there with a book in his hand, and supposing 
her interested in her game, did not disturb her by con- 
versation, unaware, that from the moment his arm was 
tlurojfrn round the back of her chair, all her thou^>t8 
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were in confusion ; and pawns, rooks, and bisbops, be« 
came of equal importance. AfVaid of Mrs. Damer» 
who had frequently corrected her moves in silence, at 
last proclaiming her inattention aloud, Agnes broke 
silence by inquiring of her cousin what he was reading. 

" Oh, a very dry work I" returned the Count de 
Meurville, " one Yalbroke has insisted on my reading, 
and which seems calculated to induce a man to hang 
himself. The writer would persuade you there is 
nothing like happiness or gratitude in the world ; and 
that a state of apathetic intlifierence to every thing is 
most philosophic ; and several other agreeable ideas." 

'< Positively you shall not read it then," said Agnes, 
laying her hand over the book with the gentle authority 
of love ; ^* for I don't wish my cousiny^^ and she looked 
at Mrs. Damer, ^Uo resc^mble Lord Yalbroke, who 
must have picked up all his odd idea» from that and 
similar works/' 

•• You needn't be afraid, Agnes," returned he, press- 
ing her hand as he removed it from before Um ; ^< it 
only convinces me of what I never doubted, — that I am 
a man, and no philosopher.^^ 

" And long may you remain so,'* said she ; " bul 
Caroline, you are going. Have 1 exhausted your pa- 
tience by my inattention 1" 

" Oh, no," returned Mrs. Damer ; " but if the Count 
de Meurville will take my place f 3r a minute or two, I 
must step for an orange to assuage my thirst." 

*^ I can, certainly," said the Count de MeurvOle ; 
'*but,'^ he added, as sbe shut the door, *< Td rather 
talk to my own Agnes/' 

*>* Oh, play Bomething /" returned the latter, moving 
two of h< r own pieces in quick succession : *^ or she '11 
guq>eci — n—" Agnes added ; when checking herself she 
rose, and went towards an open window, which looked 
out into the shrubbery. . 

<* What will she suspect V^ said De Meurville, follow- 
ing her, and throwing his arm about her waist. 

M I ^ouH know^ I can't tell/' cried Agnes, onlf anx 
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iou8 to hide her face from the searcUng, the eloquent 
expression of bis. 

<* Shall I tell youl^' whispered her lover, as they 
leant out of the window. 

«* No ; or you'll make me repent not having followed 
her.^' 

" Well I then, you must comply with the <>equest I 
am goinf2: to make of you,**' said he ; ^* though I own it 
is not my very first — nor I hope,'' he presently added, 
*« will it be my very last." 

•• What is it ? ' inquired she. 

«* It is to be given a lock of this sweet hair, Agnes.'' 

** Trifling as is the request, it is one imprudent to be 
granted,'' said she ; **and yet—"' she hesitated. 

" Aiul yet you will not— carniot' refuse me," cried Dc 
Meurville, snatching up a pair ot scissors from a table 
near, and drawing a comb from the luxuriant tresses he 
so mtich admired. 

" Well, make haste," said Agnes, trembling, as he 
was deliberating from where the prize might be taken 
with least detriment ; ** for Caroline will i-etum." 

And Caroline's step was heard approaching as 
Agnes^s hair still floated in wild confusion on her 
shoulders : <* Goodness, De Meurville !" she excliume^, 
hastily adjusting it and resuming her seat at the chess- 
table, while he continued at the window laughing at her 
agitation, and folding in a letter the hair she haid given 
hun. 

**We have made great progress, Caroline," said 
Agnes, trying to rally herself when M is. I )amer entered. 

<^ Well ! I suppose the game is fiiiisbed,'" cried the 
latter, << by my seeing the Count de Meurville over 
there." 

<< No, indeed,^' said he, turning round with a sup- 
pressed smile ; *^ 1 found I was making no band of it^ 
and left it for you to continue.'' 

"You did not do* much mischief either," returned 
Mrs. Darner, reviewing her game and preparing to con- 
tinue it ; when Madame came into the room to make 
tea, and the gentlemen who had not gone out sallied 
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from the dining-parlour, 00 that it was by mutual con* 
sent put aside. 

** Why, where are all the company gone V^ mquh^d 
Lord Coralcourt and Mr. Fraser, as they entered. 

** All gone to walk except us, my Lord,** returned 
the Count de Meurviile. 

** And why are j^ou not of the party, and Mrs. 
Darner, and Miss Jinnette V* added he, looking at the 
ladies. 

The unfortunate name attributed to her by mistake, 
eaused Agnes to steal a glance at De Meurviile, over 
whose brow clouds in a inunient pasbed. 

^ Ah, Agnes !" said bis Lordship, laughing, as Mrs. 
Damer corrected his mistake of names in answering 
him. ** I was thinking of a young lady of my acquaint- 
ance, who greatly resembles Miss Mandeville here, 
when I called ht^r Annette. 6he is very pretty too," 
continued his Lordship, «« but not perhaps quite so 
pretty as you, MiSd Agnes." 

<^ 1 dare say 1 should be very proud to be mistaken 
for her if I knew her," returned Agnes, blushing. 

And they were now interru|ted by the entrance of 
those who had been walkmg. 

<< We have taken a most delightful walk,'' cried the 
Countess of Malverton a.id Lady Mandeville. <« You 
and Agnes have bad a great loss," continued the latter, 
looking at Mrs. Dainer, «< in not having been able to 
accompany us." 

'' Oh, any one has had a loss," cried Miss Mandeville, 
<^ who did not go out this evening. It was a most charm- 
ing one !" added she, affectedly sitting down and throw- 
ing back her shawl and bonnet 

*♦ Well, where did you all go ?" inquired*Mr. Fraser, 
in a plain blunt manner. 

*• Why, we divided oc forces,** returned Miss Man- 
deville : *^ Mrs. Fraser and Miss Beckford, and Mam* 
ma and Charlotte, only walked abbut the grounds ; but 
the Countess, Lady Georgiaua, Adelaide, and myself, went 
down the road am. pulled honey-suckles, dog-roses, 
lie, and looked iato the cottages, and talked to the old 
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women, and kissed the pretty cinldren, while the gett- 
tlemeii flirted with the girls, and rank their milk, and 
threw about the bay, and itiralized it completely !" 

*^ Ah, I was going to ask after your squires," said 
Lord Coralcourt, << as you did not mention the division 
attached to each party 1" 

" Why, upon comparing notes,*' said Charlotte, "as 
we walked up the terruce, we found each of our divi« 
sion of squires had conducted themselves so similarly bad^ 
as equally to deserve being excluded fiom notice." 

*' Upon my word you are very severe on us. Miss 
Charlotte," cried Mr. Landskay: "for my own part, 
my only crimes were not sufficiently appreciating the 
beauty of a sky you pointed out to me, and pulling to 
pieces a flower you had gathered, and treading by acci- 
dent on Flora's toes and—" 

" Oh, spare us the catalogue of your crimes," cried 
Lord Claver, " they seem most heinous, and there's no 
father confessor in company to absolve you." 

" If his are heinous, what are youPs, my Lord V^ 
inquired Miss Maudeville; "who tore my beautiful 
sprigged muslin with a nasty bramble-bush you picked 
up, and got us all into a lane we were near not being 
able to find our way out of again." 

" Yes,'' said Mrs. Balfour, " and made the country 
people laugh at our awkwardness in getting over the 
stiles," 

" Not forgetting," interrupted the Countess, with a 
significant shake of her head, " that his Lordship drew 
on us all manner of abuse, by persisting in our wading 
through an old man's corn-field." 

" Ah, hang that old man !" said Lord Claver, " his 
voice still vibrates through my ears, i was determined 
#n going through his field, for the sake of opposition." 

" By way of making yourself popular in the country, 
I presume," returned Lady Mandeville, diity. 

" Just so," answered his Lordship, in the same tone. 
„ But really, Miss Mandeville," he added, in the playful 
voice he had spoken before ; " it's too bad to make me 
the only delinquent called to account, when those gen« 
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tlemen over there must plead guiltj to the sameof* 
fence." 

<< Well, if you can get them to stand their trial,^ said 
Lady Malverton, « I 'H be then* judge; and those three 
ladies, (looking at Mrs Balfour, Miss MandeviUe» and 
her daughter,) their Jury.** 

** Heaven defend me from such a judge find sudh a 
jury !" said Sidney Mandeville, laughing ; ** that's a 
court in which indeed, I should expect no mercy." 

** No ; because it would be a courtof justice,^ ob- 
served Mrs. Balfour. 

<< Rather say a court of caprice, Adelaide," rejo^tked 
her brother. 

In remark and repartee, thus trifling and gdod-fait« 
imoured, did tea time pass away ; after which a couple 
of card-tables were formed for some of the party, and 
the rest gathered themselves indiscrinHnately around k 
large table, at which a few of the ladles produced light 
-work; and the remainder, with the gentlemen, amused 
themselves in looking over port-folios of drawings and 
prints, or inventing and unravellmg puzzles^ cbmdes^- 
:&c., till the supper-trays were broi^iht in. 



CJHAPTER XIV. 



I when the glides tiiroigfa tht dtiioe, (and in tone]iii% wiCh eai^ 
Bftomed grftoe Uie hands of mmtfj) the feeb there is bvt ose hand 
oQch she can recognise ; and waiting for its thrilling and UfeUke 



«Andi 
and aecostooMd I 

wfaosetoQchi „ . ^ ^ 

Titration, mores on like a statoe, cold and graMfbl, till the pygmalioB- 
toneh warms her into woman.** 



As the party at Hermitage (asB^nbled in a moraiQi^ 
Toom) were after breakfast arranging different phms for 
the disposal^ the day, they were somewhat surprised 
hj the sudJRi entrance of Lord Ifalbroke, who had 
heen stopping for a few weeks past on a viot m the 
Deighbouniood. 

<< I am come,^' cried bis laordshipi after paviu ik 

Voh. 1-lS 
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respects to the company, <<to endeavour to induce 
some of you to perform a charitable action.'' 

<< I hope,'' said Lady Mandeville, " no great induce- 
ment is requisite to prevail on us all to do that" 

** Well then, without farther preamble," said his 
Lordship, <* will you make up a party from here to go 
to the theatre this evening ?' 

" To the theatre !" repeated every one. 

** Yes : not to a London theatre, certainly, but to a 
theatre established by some poor strolling players, in the 

town of J who are in great distress, and for 

whom, from what I hjive heard, 1 am a good deal in- 
terested." 

The whole party smiled, knowing Lord Yalbrok^'s 
enthusiastic passion for theatricals, and begged farther 
explanation. 

" Why, I am in a hurry now," returned his Lordship^ 
in his usual wild, unsatisfactory manner ; << but IMl dine 
here, if Lady Mandeville has no objection, and tell you 
more about it. In the meantime, do make up your 
«minds to go. The Sbelbournes have promised ; and 
I shall try and secure some of the military. — Farewell." 
*« The play," added he, coming back, "is to be the 
Belle's Stratagem.^' 

" I hope this is not a Beau's Stratagem," observed 
Mr. Fraser, as his Lordship left the room. 

" Beau's or Belle's," said Lady Mandeville, " I shall 
not go to catch my death of cold." 

"Nor / neither, I suspect," returned Lady Mal- 
verton. 

"Well, I shall,'* said Charlotte, independently ; "if 
any one will accompany me." 

" Oh, I'll join you," cried Lord Claver ; " it 's just 
the sort of tUng I delight in." 

** Ah, but I would not trust myself with you. Will 
you go, Mrs. Fraser ?" ^ 

" If I am wanted as a chaperon," replied the Lady ; 
** but here returns Mr. Sidney." 

" WeU r' said Lady Mandeville, " has Lord Yalbroke 
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enli^tened you on the subject of this charity, as he 
Mlkitr 

^ No : I can only make out that the manager broke 
his leg some time ago; and that he has a wife and ar 
dozen children ; and the whole troop were robbed 
lately. And — and in short he wants us to patronize 
them;' 

** I suspect," said Lady Clermont, " there's some 
pretty girl, whom he's madly in love with, at bottom of 
kafl." 

" I'd have no objection to go," cried Miss JMandeviOey 
languidly, <« if I thought the play would be so intole- 
rably performed as to afford one a good laugh ; but to 
go to a country play decently acted, is one of the mise- 
ries of human life.^^ 

"Well," said Lady Mandeville, "we'll see what 
Lord Yalbroke has to say more on the subject by-aod-> 
by ; and if there seems any thing tempting in the 
prospect, some of you can go. But, in the meantime^ 
Irbat shall we do with ourselves ? It is just one." 

** Whatever we like, if it depends on the weather," 
•bserved Sidney, looking out. * 

" I have several visits to pay," continued Lady 
Mandeville ; " so that if the Countess has no objec<« 
lion—" 

•* I have no objection to any thing," interrupted her 
Ladyship. 

" Well, then," said Lady Mandeville ; " well order 
the barouche at once, and some of us prepare to go 
•ut visiting." 

This arrangement was agreed to, and the Countess, 
Lady Mandeville, and Mrs. Balfour, went immediately 
to put on their things, while the rest of the party dis« 
posed of themselves in different ways. Some assembled 
in the cottage, where the ladies took theur work and the 
gentlemen yiid or drew; others went to walk or ride, 
and a few remained in the library or billiard-room, to 
read, wrjte, or play. 

According to promise. Lord Yalbroke made his ap" 
pearance at dmuer-time, and gave such further accounts 
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of the distress, and yet goodness, of the performers, a^ 
to induce some of the young people to prepare after 
dinner, for going to the theatre. While waiting for &e 
carriages,, the party to go assembled in the drawing- 
room, talking, and laughing, and forming the frivolous 
mippositions and fears that are usual cm sueh occsfflons. 

<< I. am sure," cried Miss Mancleville, suddenly, 
<* that we have several copies of the Belle's Stratagem 
somewhere in the library, for I know, about two or 
three years ago, we had an intention of acting it here« 
Do, Arabella, go and see.'' 

. Arabella went, and returned in a littte time with two 
copies, which was all she could discover. 

*^l hope,r said Agnes, carelessly taking up one, 
<^ there will be a pretty girl to play Letitia Hardy ; she 
has so many pretty speeches to make. Here, for in* 
stance, when Doricourt inquires what she'd be if mar- 
ried to the man she loved, and who was worthy ef her 
love 1 She's to reply, ' I;d be ail and anigthmg^ the 
soul of whim, the spirit of variety. Live with him in 
fte eye of fashion, or in the shades of retirement. 
Change- my country, my sex; feast with him in an^ 
Esquimaux hut or a Persian pavilion. Join him in the 
victorious war-dance on the borders of Lake Ontario,, 
or sleep to the soft breathings of the lute in the cinna- 
mon groves of Ceylon. Dig with him in the mines of 
Golconda,' &c." 

« * Delightful wiHness !' " cried Lord Yalbroke, 
personifymg Doricourt, and holding out his arms to her; 
«^ * Oh, to catch thee for ever, and hold thee in this 
little cage I' " 

Encouraged by the admiration she read in the eyes, 
of those around, and forgetting, for the first time, to 
regard those of De Meurville, who was leaning against 
the mantel-piece at some little distance, Agnes, with the 
thoughtlessness and almost natural vanitu)f a youpg 
and lovely girl, continued with Lord Yalbrote to recite 
speeches from different plays, personifying the charac- 
ters who spoke them as she did so ; when suddenly a 
glft^pc^ a^ the Count betrayed such mingled displeasure 
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Ittid disdain depicted in his countenance, at what he 
probably conceived her levity and affectation, as in a 
moment put to flight her theatrical powers, and Rosa* 
find, Juliet, and Ophelia, were all forgotten in the fear 
of having offended him, without whose concurrence no 
praise could be delightful, nor no plaudits please. With 
her colour gone, her eyes starting tears, Agnes stood 
equally unable to proceed, and irritated at the look of 
calm superiority with which, master of her feelings, and, 
as she fancied, despising their versatility, De Meurville 
stood regarding her. 

Fortunately, it was not a moment in which either his 
observation or h6r embarrassment, was perceptible ; 
and when she broke off her acting with a sudden ex- 
clamation of being able to recollect nothing more, no 
notice was taken of it, but some one else began to per- 
form and recite with ensy freedom. Presently the car- 
riages were announced, and De Meurville, who before 
bad intended to be of the party to the theatre, now 
voted himself off the expedition ; and with assumed 
carelessness, but evident determination,' resisted the en- 
treaties of every one but Agnes to come along with 
them. The latter saw in a moment, that he was dis- 
pleased ; and determined to prove it to her, by abstain- 
ing from a place where he knew she, his general at- 
traction, was yet to be. At first she hesitated whethw 
to affect to notice it or not ; but as they were, all leaving 
the room, except the Count, she could not resist the 
temptation of lingering for a little, to inquire what had 
induced him to change his resolution of accompanying 
them. De Meurville, who had thrown himself care- 
lessly along a* sofa, as they were as he thought all de- 
parting, started up on perceiving Agnes returning and 
approaching him, and by the light* of the fire she could 
^perceive ^pething like a smiie-^-though of dubious im- 
port — play about his mouth. " Why won't you ccnne, 
Clifford ?' said she, appearing at the same time half- 
ashamed of asking him the question. 

«^Oh, I don^tloiow — I am tM inclined^'.^ Murned 
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he ; hut looking as if a very different motive prompted 

him. 

" The fact is,'' interrupting she, " only you don't 
le by saying so, that you have had acting 
evening." 

lave," sighed De Meurville ; ^^ but I do 
^s^ that I should be altogether restnuned 
ding you, from telling you so ; for you 
my aversion to seeing you in any cha^o 
r own, into my considering the latter so 

ere very vain I certainly might," said 
) tell you the truth, it would require my 
\r such an inference from either your 

said De Meurville, the displeasure her 
(asioned evidently only mitigated by its- 
It came ; ^' then tell me what was their 

no consequence !" said she quickly; 

left him : for she thought when she had 
; like an overture to conciliate him, he 
irged her to so mortifying an avowal, but 

her. 

ipleased with me, Agnes," said he, " for 
Br with which you first invested me ?" 
3 had been any necessity for so doing,'' ' 

;aid De Meurville, <*you should con* 
s, or never have appointed me a guide ; . 
B one standard, by which ever to regu- 
ct,-^by what I should deem correct in. 

have known," said Agnes, *^ when I did 
:alted one it was ; or 1 should have d^ 
arming to it.'^' 

halfrnniled ; but perceiving tears in her 
tand, and would have drawn her towards ; 
tbdrewi it :; and* the party outside, who . 
to detained talking to the gentlemen. 
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eomiBg from die dioing-room, appearing now on the 
point of departure, abe left him without one word, for 
which in vain he pleaded, or one look, which it is pro* 
bable he might have valued more. 

The^ performers were wretched, but consequentlj 
greater novelties to die Mandeville party ; ana unre- 
strained by that feeling, — for the mo9t part at least, — 
which might have prevented some from deriving amuse- 
ment from the mortificatbn of others, as abounding in 
that selfishness which taught them to seek for gratifica- 
tion, from whatever source, — they continued while at 
die theatre, to laugh and amuse themselves, and upon 
their return to criticise and decry, in all the happy se- 
curity and aristocratic pride of those whom nature and 
fortune had for ever exempted, apparently, from the 
possibility of being exposed to similar criticisiQS. 

At dinner the next day, the ladies were all streaming 
with blue ribands, in honour of Lord Clavers, who had 
been elected in the morning; and in the evening there 
was a ball, to which the families around had been 
previously invited. It was opened by Mr. Mandeville 
and Lady Elizabeth Delaval, sister of the Marquess of 
£llendale. 

Agnes, who had had no communication with De 
Meurville since the evening before, either by looks or 
words — for he had rode to London early in the morning 
said not returned till a short time before the arrivals for 
the evening commenced- — ^now watched anxiously to 
see whether he would, as usual, take an early oppor- 
tunity of soliciting her hand : but the first quadrille 
commenced, and he danced with Lady Oeorgiana 6ran- 
idlle ; the second, and he engaged h'unself to Miss Tor- 
rens ; the third, and Agnes was almost in despair : but,, 
as if interpreting the glance, which for a moment met 
kp own, De Meurville did not join in it ; but throwing 
himself on a seat, continued half conversing and half 
regarding her, in a. manner that occasioned in Agnes, 
who was dancing with Lord Clavers, a timidity and em- 
barrassment, the most lovely to behold, the most pain- 
ful to feel, the most gratifying, it would seem, to man tO; 
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impire, that can well be imagined. She knew so well 
his horror of any thing like levity, and suspicion of it 
even in the most trifling freedom, that she literally shrank 
from every touch, and avoided every whisper, thereby 
incurring the imputation of affectation from all but him, 
tor whose sake this appearance was incurred. At last^ 
cnance so occasioned it that De Meurville took, for a 
te minutes, the [>lace of the gentleman who had been 
aancing opposite to her, and then indeed this confusion 
was no longer visible, or had changed its character ; for 
the looks which occasioned it wore smiles, and the eyes 
which created it beamed love. 

" Do look," said a young lady who was not dancing; 
to one near her, "at Miss Mandeville ! Did you ever 
see any one whose appearance has so changed withim 
these few minutes ; she was looking so pale and lai^ui^ 
and is now so animated and sprightly !" 

"Oh, l*m admiring her affectation, I assure you I'' 
returned the other ; ^^'but that is Miss Agnes Mande« 
ville, if you mean the young Lady in white, with blue 
flowers in her hair.*' 

" I mean she who is now giving her hand to the Count 
cle Meurville.*' 

" Well, that is Miss Agnes Mandeville, and if report 
speaks true, she'd be happy to give him that hand for 
life.*' 

" How beautiful she is !"^ involuntarily exclaimed her 
companion, "one would think the man she loved must 
worship her.** 

« Beautiful ! Oh no !" returned the other ; " even 
the men don't contend for that ; if you talk of beauty, 
talk of Lady Georgiana Granville !" 

Miss Matthorpe glanced for a moment at the latter, 
who was blazing by the side of theMarqucfss of Ellen- 
d&le, more brilKant than his orders — " Yes, she i^la 
splendid creature indeed," said she; "but site looks se 
proudly conscious of it, as if she almost scorned your 
admiration, and were in fact too exalted to be loved. 
But Miss MandeviUe looks so sweet and humble, as if 
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die were rather coveting your forbearance than con- 
scious of comn^anding your love." 

Miss Benfoyie shook her head significantly. ** She 
may look so, my dear," returned she, '* but depend 
upon it, Miss Mandeville thinks just as much of herself 
as Lady Georgiana Granville. Why all that hair which 
&lb about in such affected negligence, is studiously ar- 
ranged after the pictures of King Charles's beauties. 
Did you ever hear any thing so absurd ?' 

« Oh, yes, a great deal more ; but stay, the quarfrille 
is just over, and Lord Clavers will be seating her; let 
OS make room here that I may have a closer view of 
her." His Lordship did not, however, avail himself of 
the seat proposed, but placed his fair partner by the side 
of Mrs. Boswell, with whom and Akues he continued 
\fi conversation till it was time, he said, to set out in 
quest of another partner for the ensuing dances. He 
had not been long gone before the Count de Meurville 
came over to them. 

** I am completing all you men have left undone," 
exclaimed Mrs. Bos well to him as he approapbed; <^ to 
make Miss Mandeville vain, by teliitig her all the fine 
things that are said of her this evening. 1 assure you 
ber eyes are doing more mischief than Lady Georgiana 
Granville's." 

The Count de Meurville smiled, and glanced at 
Agnes, who was re-arrapging some flowers that had- 
&llen from her bosom. " I suspect,'' said he, « that 
Miss Mandeville has not now to learn that power." 

** If they were black," continued this lively lady, ** I 
diould say as they do of those of the Spanish ladies, 
that they were in mourning for the murders they had 
committed ; but they are my own favourite hue, the 
beautiful, pensive, purple-blue of starry night !" 

« Positively, Mrs. Boswell," said Agnes, <* I must run 
away from you, or you will not leave me one grain of 
common sense remaining." 

*^ Oh run off. Miss Mandeville as fast as you please," 
returned the other, with one of her own peculiar laughs ; . 
^ only take care to take some one along wiUiyou: 
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here's the Count de Meurville, who'll he most happy, 
I day say, to enter on any fate he may have the honour 
to share with you/' 

Agnes blushed, but Mrs. Boswell did not seem to per- 
ceive it, and went on — " Seriously speaking, ''* said she, 
^running oif b the pleasantest thing in the world, f 
ran off with Boswell, and though he was not the man 
ef my choice, but a kind of intermediate between one 
I hated and one I loved, — ah ! I '11 not add to the vanity of 
your sex. Count MeurviUe, by telling you how much, — 
it was the pleasantest thing in the world. 1 was so 
wondered at and scolded at, and courted and beloved^ 
that whether I were woman or angel i for some time 
after scarcely knew.* 

** This is very pretty encouragement you are holding 
•ut, Mrs. Boswell," said Agnes^; ^* i^ do not know what 
Mamma would say to my being auditor to it." 

Mrs. Boswell Hxed her eyes upoo her, and- the smile 
which lurked about her lips seamed to intimate hep 
Tamty endeavouring to repress some observation that 
would rise to them. '*- 1 am very much mistaken. Miss 
Mandeville,'' said she at length, << if I shall not one day 
kave to call you a convert to it.** 

" Oh, don't make any such sad prophecy of me,** 
said Agnes,'^ for fear, as is sometimes the case, it should 
fealize itself.'^ 

« Well, I won*t if it displeases you,** said the lady^ 
laughing ; <* but," and she shook her sagacious litde head, 
** 1 have been always accounted a prophetess, and we 
•hall see, that* s all." 

** That you are for once a false one, I hope," said 
Agnes, and stole rather than cast a< glance, at De Meur- 
viUe, as if in exfiectation he would confirm the hope. 

But the Count was, or appeared to be, engaged in 
iisentangling his watch-chains, and the half-indulged^ 
half-repressed smile which hovered about his lips, caused 
a deeper blush on Agnes*s cheeks than all Mrs. Bos* 
welPs raillery was able to excite. 

"Are you cruel enough, De Meurvillc}" said she, 
tooking up al him, " to unite m such sad progno8tice«r 
tions?'' 
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" Ah ! m leave him to tell you, my dear," cried Mrs 
Boswell, starting up and seizing the arm of a young 
lady near her, of whom she was tbe cbaperon, *< and 
if I mistake not," she continued, looking back and 
laughing, ^* he'll do so, with not only the power, but 
the desire to realize them." 

Agnes never felt so confuted : had she been on per- 
fectly good terms with De Meurville, she would have 
felt embarrassed, and endeavoured to laugh oS the sub- 
ject ; but as it was, there was a half seriousness on his 
part, and ot course a restraint on hers, that rendered it 
uncommonly awkward. Dc Meurville did not however 
appear to participate in this contusion, he looked at her 
as if to fathom the feelings wtuch were uppermost in 
her heart " 1 cannot conceive,'* at length she exclaim- 
ed, a iitte impatiently, and not wholly without intention 
of giving him a slight reproof, " what there is in my 
appearance and manner to excite the fears of all my 
friends for my future welfare." 

" Only what there is, in that of a most attractive wo- 
men, Agne^," said he. 

** And yet," continued she, « without stopping to 
refute your compliment, how does it happen then tha^ 
such and such a person," naming several, «* are not 
ebjects of equal anxiety ?" 

" Perhaps they are," returned De MeurviHe. 

" No ; I know they are not," said she, « and there's 
Lady Georgiana Granville, who, if any human creature 
could justify anxiety, would certainly doso ; for, beau- 
tiful beyond imagination, she is as unguarded in her 
nanner, and as unreserved in her conversation, as any 
who have no reason for being otherwise ; and yet Lady 
Malverton never seems disturbed by apprehensions re- 
specting her." 

"I must, in the first place^ remind you," said De 
Meurville, •< that our not foreseeing dangers, will not 
avert them ; and, in the second, observe that 1 do not 
conceive the, manner you ascribe to Lady Gteorgiana, 
and which I believe she possesses, altogether the most 
dangerous." 
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^< I wish [ knew which was the least,'^ said Agnes 
with a sigh, and casting up her bright e) es as she spoke. 

<< That in which nothing is implied by what is spoken ; 
or expressed, but what is easy to be understood." 

" 1 once," said she, ** conceived that manner mme.** 

" If it had been," returned lie in a lower tone than 
^e had hitherto spoken, 'M feel it would never ba^e 
found its way to. my heart.'' 

" And yet you are displeased," said she, " with what 
jou tell me is most atti active to you." 

*^ Only when it is directed to others am 1,'' returned 
he. 

Agnes would have told him Uiat an exclusive manner 
would ai^e an exclusive preference, which every thing 
forbade her from avowing ; but she did not know exact- 
ly how .to intimate it, and was silent 

^' 1 came to ask you to dcmce," said he, <^ but I see 
the quadrille is making up, and fear I am not left time 
enough to plead." 

^< You reckoned then," said she, half smiling, ^^ on its 
reguiring some exertion of eloquence 1" 

He did not immediately reply, but a look jnore ex«- 

fressive than words, betrayed to her he did ^< Have 
any chance," at length he whispered. 

She shook her head, and sighing rather than pro*' 
Houncing a neg^ttive, be again urged her, ^^ or to tell 
tiim the reason of her refusal." 

** Oh, 1 don't know ! I am 4mm mclined/* said she, 
<* as you told me yesterday evening," 

De Meurville's eyes methersasshespoke, and whether 
•she read there what entitled him to forgiveness, or ren- 
dered resentment impossible, the hand he took was na 
longer denied him, but given with the hope, as well as 
perhaps the presentiment, that it would one day be his 
•dwn ror ever. 

The ball was concluded with an elegant supper, and 
created, as often happens^ diversity of opimons witk 
segaid to its agreealnlity. To the beaiitiful and ad^ 
nired — to ^ose who had danced with then* loi^rs, «n4 
l>een envied bj their rivals-^every thing of €Ouise 
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delightful and agreeable ; but to the plain, unnoticec^ 
and uninterested, all had appeared folly, pride, and pre* 
tension. Lady Mandeviile insufferably high, and her 
daughters in the style of their attire, and expen^ivenesa 
of its materials, outraging delicacy, while they out- 
- dressed nobility. 



CHAPTER XV. 

^< Go vrhnt we will, this band in mine, 
Those eyes before me smiUog thas ; ^ 
Tbrnugh irood sod itl, throogh mono aaxshiiie, 
The world's a world of lore for vs/' 

MOORB. 

Prom JlgMs Mandefdlle to CathariM Morton. 

Mr DEAREST Catharine, 

I am extremely displeased at the saucy imputation 
contained in your last epistle. How dare you fancy 
me so dissipated as to throw aside your letters unread ! 
and declare you can only imagine me now, dressed in 
the extremity of fashion, at a nine o'clock dinner, wiih 
De Meurville by my side ; or dancing quadrilles at day- 
break ? 1 assure you, you are greatly mistaken in your 
suppositions : — we dine for the most part at the mode* 
rate hour of six ; and my dancing never extends till 
morning's dawn. The latter is, indeed, usually put an 
end to at an earlier hour than I could desire, as far as 
regards myself; for my mother is so uneasy about my 
getting too thin, and De Meurville (though he dare not 
confess it to any one but me) equally so, that professedly 
to oblige her, and secretly to please him also, I sit down 
after twelve o'clock to look on at an amusement I am 
dying to continue. Apropos to De Meurville; you 
must know I had the other evening an adventure with 
him, which has made me ashamed to look at him evei' 

Vol. I._14 
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since. We had aU, as I thought, retired to our apart- 
Qients, and I, instead of undressing, had sat over my 
lire reading, till past one ; when, wishing for the second 
volume of the work in which I was engaged, I deter- 
mined on descending for it. Guided by the light of the 
moon, which gleamed through the windows and lit up 
the passages, I flew down without a candle, and like a 
thoug||||tles8 girl ran into the midst of the libraiy, before 
I perceived another light than that of the moon illumined 
— another figure than my own occupied it. Swifter a 
thousand times than I entered, was I about to return, 
when De Meurville sprang forward and caught me in 
his arms. Confused, not only from the lateness of the 
hour, but that the having had a slight coldness with him 
for some days before gave this meeting the appearance 
of being a |#emeditated one for reconciliation, I did 
not immediately speak ; and he construing it into a 
continued explosion of displeasure, asked me, ^* How 
much longer ne was to be excluded from my favour ?" 

" Oh, only so long as it is a matter of indifference to 
you,'' said I ; and I am afraid rather saucily, for he ap- 
peared displeased, and asked me << What I meant 1" 

** Only so long," said I, endeavouring to make myself 
more intelligible, ^' as my society is not a matter of 
sufficient consequence to you, to make you appear 
sorry for its loss, or solicitous for its recovery." 

" You do not know me, ^Agnes," said he, ** long as 
we have been acquainted ; if you think that even to 
regain your regard I would condescend to excite your 
compassion !" 

" Nor can you suppose I would desire it," said I ; 
<* but if you are too proud, either to ap])ear concerned 
by its absence or desirous for its restoration, I must own 
to you, you would do well not to value it : for I have 
too much of the woman in my composition not to ex- 
pect to be courted, before I am conquered ; to be wooed, 
before I am won." 

" And am I not courting you ?" said he, endeavouring 
to meet n\y eyes as he spoke ; " am I not imploring; 
for a restoration of your regard ? Ah, Agnes !" he 
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presently continued, ** I sometimes fear it is with you^ 
as the song you were singing a little while since ex- 
presses it : — 

** Lore dwcHt in erery outward put. 
But, ah ! it never reeebed thine iMart." 

InTolontarily I looked at him; for that he could 
make such a supposition indeed surprised me ; and 
whether he mterpreted my glance into a reproach at 
his doing so, or what, I know not : it was returned by 
one from him which could not but make me forget all 
past indifference, and in a moment we were again the 
best of friends. 

« I was sitting up here to write a letter,^' said he 
presently; ^^the library is to me the most inspiring 
place.** 

** Your theme, then," observed I, " was not in itself 
a& powerful." 

" And yet it was,* said he ; " for I was writing of the 
woman I love." 

«*0h, well! let me not any longer disturb you," 
said I ; *M am afraid, as it is, I have occasioned the 
remainder of the portrait being less favourable than the 
commencement." 

"No; you have only added new embellishments," 
said he, ^* by reminding me of new beauties ; and the 
conclusion of my picture will not be inferior to the 
begnining, however unworthy both may be of the ori- 
ginal." 

" Well, hand me * Dunallan,* " said I ; "and do not 
tell your friend of a young lady who came to visit you 
at midnight ; for I am sure he would not in her recog- 
nise,^' and I hesitated,— " any one who was dear to 
you !" — at length I said, extending my hand to his. 

De Meurville caught it, and when he would have 
resigned it I know not ; but dreadfully afraid of being 
detected down at such an hour, I snatched it from him, 
and telling him, " if I could not trust it with him tor 
a moment, be never could expect it for life," ran away. 
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We have bad the pountess of Malverton and Lady 
Georgiana Granville stopping here this last week. I 
believe you aie acquainted with both by name; the 
former is an elegant aiid agr«:'eable woman ; the latter 
so beautiful as to throw every thing within the influence 
of her attraction into the shade : with eyes and hair of 
a luxuriant auburn colour, and a complexion to whose 
dazzling brilliancy comparing the snow and the carna- 
tion is no exaggerated metaphor. We have of course 
done every thing to render their visit agreeable ;. and 
the fineness of the weather and sociability of the 
company happening to be stopping bere^ have favoured 
our design ; but had it hern otherwise, bad the former 
been unpleasant and the latter uninieresting, there is 
so much of mind in Lady Malverton and her daughter, 
as would render them independent of either circum* 
stance ; and enable them to enjoy a domestic circle in 
the library, with books and work, as well as they could 
adorn a more brilliant one in the drawing-room, or a 
gayer party out. 

Since connnencing this, a most delightful plan has 
been resolved on for final execution. Mr. and Mrs. 
Damer, who have long had a little tour in contempla- 
tion, have been determined, by De Meurville's expres- 
sing bis intention to travel in Scotland and Ireland 
during the autumn, to make that their route also; and 
with him, to look at the places rendered interesting by 
the pen of the Scotch Novelist, whose works will be 
read with redoubled pleasure amidst the very scenes 
that gave them birrb. In Ireland, which they propose 
crossing to by Port Patrick, they first visit the Giant's 
Causeway, then the Lakes of Killarney, and Dublin ; 
from which latter they cross to Loudon. 

" All very well,** you will (and may well say,) " but 
what b there in it so delightful to Agnes, since it will 
deprive her of De Meurvillel** Nothing delightful, 
indeed, if it did. But no, Caroline has insisted on my 
accompanying her, and we all leave here the beginning 
of next week. I forgot to tell you that Mr. and Mrs. 
Tigers' third daughter, Mrs. ArUngton, with her husband 
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and fiunily, which consists of a son and daughter, are 
settled in the neighbourhood of the Giant's Causeway, 
and to them we are to have a letter of introduction. 
From what I have heard of this lady, I imagine she 
was the beauty of the three Miss Vigers^, but made a 
marriage inferior to her sisters, though respectable, 
when she married Captain (now Colonel) Arlington. 
Indeed, Lady Malverton hinted as much when she war 
one day speaking of her sister to me : " Emily,'* said 
she, " threw herself away ; I hope, Agnes, you'll never 
do any thing so silly: or in haste to become a bride, 
forget that you also entail being a wife.'^ 

Smiling, I declared *^l never should.^' And De 
Meurville, who was standing by, pronounced it a pity 
** that lovers should ever be married." 

" Yes," said the Countess, laughing, " for the credit 
of man, 'twould be well they never were. With them, 
frequently the fondness of the lover ends with the name ; 
and the wife is introduced to tempers which the mistress 
never knew." 

<*And is not the husband sometimes similarly en^ 
lightened. Lady Malverton V* asked De Meurville : 
"does not he sometimes discover faults of temper, 
which as a lover he never guessed at ?" 

** Sometimes," said Lady Malverton ; " but for the. 
most part man's indiflference first elicits woman's foibles : 
with possession of his object ends his excitement to 
please it ; and when that object brings with it fas a wife 
must) trouble, anxiety, expense, be too soon begins to 
prefer every other to it." 

" Ah, no ! Lady Malverton," cried de Meurville feel- 
ingly ; " every trouble she occasions hiro must be an 
additional endearment, as proving her dependence upon 
him ; every anxiety more than repaid by her love, and 
every expense but the due of a creature who has be- 
stowed on him a happiness beyond all price !" 

" You talk like a lover," said her Ladyship, smiling. 
" I speak as I feel," returned Clifford ; " were th^i 
woman I loved suffering through poverty, 1 would beg 
with her if I could not relieve her ; through injustice L 
14* 
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would defend her; from unkindness I would protect 
lier ; and if the world forsook her, I would be to her 
■^e world !'' 

•« To the Count de Meurville's wife then," remarked 
Lady Malverton, «< that blessing would ever be dearest, 
for which she was most dependent on him r 

De Meurville raised his eyes of *^ dewy light^' on me ; 
and I was thinkuig how his romantic sentiments would 
please my Catharine : by the by^ you are not unknown 
to him by chat*acter. At present he loves you for my 
sake, but when he is acquainted with you, he will do it 
for your own. I have sometimes read him parts of 
your letters to me, (do not be afraid — he is a very 
lenient judge) and he concerves you, from them, aU that 
is amiable and lovely and good — all, as I tell him, that 
you are. Farewell, my dearest Catharine, I hope we 
shall meet iu a few days; and that you will make up. 
your mind to remain with me during the whole of our 
short stay in London, when I shall have the pleasure of 
introilucing you to Mr. Darner, his amiable wile, and 
the most amiable and lovely of men. 

1 ara ever, &c. &c., 

Agnes Mandeville. 



CHAPTER XV[. 

"^^Uer fault* he knew not — Iotp is alwars hUodj ( 
Bat every eharm revolved within hit mind ; 
Her tender aae, her ffirm divinely fair, 
Ilerettsy inntinn, her attrscire air, 
Hfr sweet behaviour, her encbantinirfaee, 
Her moving ■oftness, and majestic grace." 

The beginning of January found the Malvertons and 
Mandevilles in London ; the latter came up as usual tor 
their winter campaign, the former to make preparations 
for going to India ; the Countess having received let* 
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ters irom ber fausband^ expressing bis wisb tbat she wd 
her daughters should join him in the East* 

Since coming to town. Lady Geoi^iana had been paid 
great attention by the Marquess ot GHenaltan (uncle to 
that Mr. Douglas who stop^jed for a few days at Abbe- 
ville during the summer;) and the Countess began 
seriously to reAect whether^ if he should make pro* 
posais for her daughter, it would not be for the happiness 
of the latter to accept them. His Lordship was cer* 
tainly more than double her s^e ; plain in person, and 
weak in character. But to his elevated rank he united 
an Indian fortune and incomparable temper ; and if 
marrying at eighteen a beautilu) uikI accomplished girh 
to a man little calculated to inspire love, however he 
might gratitude and esteem, was a sacrifice, it was one 
better to be made than to take her to a climate with 
which ber delicate constitution could not long contend, 
or leave her unmarried in England, where, whether she 
was in the retirement which residing with Lady Mal- 
verton's friends would have afforded, or mixing in the 
gayer scenes of life, she would be exposed to dangers 
which, as Lord Glenallau's wife, she would be at least 
preserved from. Impressed with these convictions, and 
finding Georgiaua in no way averse to the Marquess, 
Lady Malverton, after many struggles between herT)a- 
rental and prudential teeltngs, a^ last determined on 
answering favourably the application for her daughter's 
hand, which it was no way doubtlul Lord Glenallan 
waited but opportunity to make* \^e was constantly 
at Malverton House, s«'metimes with a request to Lauy 
Georgiana and her sister to ride with him hi the Park, 
at other times to inquire after their health, if they had 
been up late the night before, but more frequently with 
no apparent object at all, but to look at Georgiana, 
whose very presence seepied to make him happy. Of 
his partiality for the young lady there was equally dis- 
cussion in the hall and drawing-room, as a letter from 
the Marquess's own man to a fellow- servant in the 
country will prove. After writing on different subjects, 
be saysy " But Tom, I have not yet told you the best 
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piece oi news ; which is, that my lord is certainly 
^going to be married, and to the loveliest young lady 
you ever in your life saw : &e is, to my thinking, comely 
enough; but she^ why, when she appears, it is like the 
rising of the sun on the blue mountmns of Glenallan ! 
And so affable and so kind as she is ! 'Twas but the 
other day, as my Lord was handing her, beautifully 
dressed, to her carriage, she turned to me, who was 
standing near, and inquired how my cold was, when I 
never guessed she loiew of my having one at dl. So I 
bowed and thanked her Ladyship, and told her as how 
it was better. And my Lord laughed, and said London 
didnH agree with me: and then told her, without caring 
for me to hear, though I did, that I was his most faith- 
ful servant, and he couldn't do without me. * I hope,' 
says she, smiling like an angel, * that he '11 soon be your 
Oeorgiana's also.' And my Lord looked in good faith 
as if he hoped it too, and he put her into the carriage, 
and told her it depended on her. Now would you be- 
lieve it, Thomas, sweet and amiable as Lady Georgiana 
is, there are some of our people here, unkind enough 
to say that the hour in which my lord first saw her will 
prove the most unhappy he ever knew. But they 
wouldn't say it had they ever seen her as I have, when 
I 've been over at Malverton house, sitting for a whole 
evening by the side of my Lord, when younger gentle- 
men and handsomer gentlemen have been soliciting her 
to dance ; and when my Lady Alicia, her sister, but not 
half so handsome a^ herself, has been dancing and flirt- 
ing. No ; while she looks so innocent, I cannot but 
believe her amiable ; and though she has no fortune, it 
is of no consequence, for my Lord has more than 
enough for her and himself : and I hope I shall yet see 
her mistress of the bonny braes of Glenallan. 
No more at present from, dear Tom, 
Yours, &c. &c., 

Arthur M'Culloch. , 
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Frim the Marque$s of OlenaUan to the Earl of Jlrabin. 

Mt dear Lord, 
Every thing is going on proeperoasly in this quarter : 
the lovely Georgiana has consented to be mine, and I 
am the happiest of men ! Were it pobsible that you and 
your sweet aster. Lady Isabel, could conoe up to town, 
bow happy should we be V^ have you present at our 
wedding. If that is impossible, I shall certainly com* 
ply with your request, and make to Arabin Castle one 
of our first visits, as it will be one of our most agreeable. 
You are right in imagining that the future Marchioness 
of Glenallap would grace the halls of Holyrood ; but 
wrong in supposing that my Georgiana will not Mmkehf- 
prefer retirement in the shades of Glenallaa. To the 
latter, by the by, we shall set off on the day we are 
marrbd, and remain at it for a few days. Douglas, who 
b probably to meet us there, will no longer find in me 
the indefiatigable sportsman, willing to follow him from 
daybreajc to nightfall, over fiill and dale, with my gun 
and doffs ^ bmt the happy and attentive husband, enjo^ « 
ing with his present wife, all that felicity he once be- 
lieved buried in the grave of his late one. 

In ba^ I remain, my dear Lord, 
Yours, &c. &c. 

Glen ALLAN. 

From Lady Georgiana GratmUe to J^IiuJifDougal. 

Mr DEAR JULIET, 

You have probably heard first from every o»e else, 
what, as most concerning, you ought to have heard first 
from me ; namely, that 1 am going to be married. To 
tell you what commenced my conquest of Lord Glen* 
allan's heart, I cannot ; for I am sure I do not know. 
I am only aware ot what concluded it,— nny appearance 
when dressed in the likeness of an Angel. 

In the morning of the day which, as it afterwards 
tamed out, decided my future destiny, I bad playftilly 
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appealed to bim to fix the character I should assume at 
a fancy ball in the eveiupg. He determined in favour 
of that of an Angel ; and as 1 obsenred every one ap- 
peared in the charactet most opposite to her own^ I 
made no objection to it k^but, dressed in muslin, with a 
sky-blue soarf floating through my hair, (which, care- 
lessly cbnfined, hung in ringlets about my shoulders,) 
descended at ten o^clock to the drawing-room, expect- 
ing to find my mother, sister, &c. waiting tny coming to 
depart, when, instead of them or any one else, I found 
my 8e{^ alone, extended on theeofa, with no light in the 
room but what the fire afforded--->Lord Glenallan. 

*^You beautiful, divine creature P exclaimed he, 
springing up and throwing himself before me ; << can 
heaven itself produce >our prototype 1 No, not heaven 
or earth : and learn, all perfect woman ! that you are, 
and have from the fipst moment I saw you, been dearer 
to me than either.^ 

" Rise, rise, my Lord," cried I ; « it is a jlellow-crea- 
ture you address, and this language is impious." 

" Never,** said the Marquess, " till your Hps have de- 
cided my fate — till this hand by rejecting mine has made 
me the most miserable, or by accepting, the most happy 
of men.*' 

I scarce knew what to reply : I believe I told him that 
if he could gain my mother's consent, he need not de- 
spair of her daughter's. 

Whatever I said, it was sufficient to throw him into 
raptures, which were fortunately interrupted by the 
entrance of my grandmamma, the Countess Dowager, 
and Alicia : th^ former in character of Meg MerriUes, 
which her tall, bony figure and marked features well 
enabled her to personify ; the latter somewhat similarly 
attired, but representing a youthful Gipsey. My mother 
and uncle soon joined us; one dressed as a Nun, the 
other as a Jew, and we set out for the ball. While 
there, I might in reality have passed for an Angel, or 
some unearthly thing, for all my thoughts were ab- 
stracted from the scene around me ; and my prospects 
as the wife elect of liord Glenallan alone occupied my 
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imagination* Amcmg a thousand others, I saw the 
MandevUles there, the girk as Circassian Slaves, their 
mother as a Sultana. The gentlemen of their party 
were not in character, at least the Count de Meurville 
and two Mr. MandeviUes were not : whether they had 
more in their train I cannot tell. The former is cer- 
tainly the most interesting of men. ** Oh, that he were 
Lord Glenallau or I Agnes Mandeville !" I could not 
help inwardly exclaiming ; as the latter, with the Count, 
came up to speak to me. De Meurville, looking as 
he always does, so dignified, and yet so mild — she so 
artless and yet so lovely ! Ah f Juliet, he is the kind 
of man with whom I am convinced I could be happy 
in any country ; while with the Marquess I shall only 
CDJoy myself in that which is the centre of his conse*- 
^uence and mine. 



I continue my letter, after having thrown it aside for a 
few days, but only to make a short addition before con«- 
eluding it. My time is completely taken up in pre-* 
parations for my marriage, which is to be solemnized 
this day fortnight The royal personages who presided 
at my birth will grace my nuptials ; and the hand of the 
King of England will give away her whom the lips of 
the Prince of Wales first named. Yesterday I sat for 
the last time for my picture, which makes me out a 
thousand times handsomer than i really am (though of 
course not half so handsome as I appear fai Lord Glen- 
.allan's eyes.; This morning, I, with my mother, sister, 
&c., spent entirely at Hamlet*8 arranging about the 
setting of my diamonds : under mine, I now include 
those which belonged to the laie Marchioness of Glen- 
allan ; as well as those which were presented by the 
Prince at my biith ; altoj^eiher they form a magnificent 
coUection. Apropos to the former ; she may have been 
very good, but I greatly suspect, a very dowdy, spirit- 
less sort of personage. AH things shall be widely dif- 
ferent under my adiainistration, to what they were 
under hers. Glenallan Castle shall no longer in sullen, 
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ttlent dignity be ilhiQiinated with setting sans, or sbalt 
melanchdy, desolate galleries revibrate the passing foot* 
step.— No, every sun shall sbine on festivity and joy ! 
Erery day shall be delightful— -every night a jubilee I 
The halls shall ring to dancing I And the woods to the 
cries of the huntsmen 1 

« PU ddl es Echo to Rtjdct." 

Farewell, my dearest Juliet ; when next you hear o^ 
or see me, it will probably be as Lady Glenallan, but 
whether bearing that, or any other name, 1 shall ever 
be the same to you. 

Believe me, &c. &c. 

GfiORGiANA Granville.^' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

<* Did I not hear him, u be preit 

The fruil-foud trembler to a breast, 
- Which iihv had doomed to sin and strife, 

Call her,— think what T-hii* life ! His Ufe ! 

Tci*— »uch the li»ve-t aught name, the first 

That ruio'd man to woman gare." 

Moots. 

<« I NEVER saw white moss-roses before,'* said De 
Meurville, as on the morning of the masquerade he 
was indolently leaning against the chimney-piece in the 
Mandevilles' drawing-room; and looking at some Agnes 
wore in her b »st)m." 

** You are in love with these flowers,** obser>Td she, 
earelessly taking them from her dress to give him ; "you 
hzve done nothing but notice them since you came in. 
They are a few my brother, who breakfasted in |he 
country this morning, brought me. I suppose they were 
reared in a hot-house." 

" l*m in love, Ajcnes,'* said De Meurville, throwing 
himself on the sofa, "with her whom those flowers 
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"ailom; with ber who wants not adornment to be more 
Ipvely and beautiful than my imagination could have 
pictured a uamat^ or my fondest wishes believed her.'^ 
<< Clifibrd,'' cried she, with that sweet |md 

< SelP-betny^Qf fur, 
Which woman IotciI and lUtter*d, love to wear,* 

" Have you forgotten so soon Ae lecture ! gave you the 
other evening V* 

" No," returned he with a sigh ; " but though it was 
very eloquent, it was very inapplicable ; for 1 never did 
nor ever could flatter you. All that I say is, must be truth.'' 

" Well ! don*t talk of me at all then," said Agnes, 
^< or I shall be airaid to be alone with you.** 

" You, and you only, Agnes," replied De Meurvillc> 
looking down at an apron she was spangling, << occupy 
my thoughts, whether when we are alone together, or 
mixing in the midst of a crowded assembly. Engaged in 
the latter, I can but look at you, k)ve you, attend to 
your most trifling wants ; but why, when enjoying the 
former, should I be debarred of speaking to you of your* 
self, from telling you how dear you are to me ; that if 
you are charming in the eyes of others, you are morCp 
—oh, how much more ! — in mine." 

" Ask your own heart, De Meurville," said die, " why 
1 debar you from that, or any other pleasure it is in my 
power to afibrd you.'* 

He was silent. 

*^ Let us, said she, removing the hand with which he 
was gently endeavouring to disen^ge her from hei 
^ork, " let us talk on some other subject : — shall you 
come with us to the masquerade this evening ?" 

"No, I think not ; I dine out. Besides," added he, 
playfully, ** if I did, you'd be out of character in being 
a Slave, /should rather go as one, and my Agnes as a 
Princess," 

" Oh ! you wouldn't answer for a slave," said she, in 
the same tone ; « you'd be too proud for that." 

"Was I ever proud toyouf aiked De MeiirvilK 
fondly. 

Vol. I.— 15 
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" No, not to me, certainly,*' said Agnes, and she 
sighed. ** 

" Tell me," cried Clifford, « have you the slightest, 
remotest wish that I should go, and I will, were it only 
to watch over, and protect you/' 

" I think you may as well,'* said she, with assumed 
indifference, ** for it may amuse you ; and your being- 
in or out of character, is immaterial. My brothers wtU 
be the latter, Mr. Damer merely a domino." 

" And his wife 1" 

" Oh ! poor Caroline is frightened at the idea of 
going at all, and wants to stay at home." 

" Apropos to her," said the Count de MeurviHe ; " I 
was glad, Agnes, you did not take part with those who 
were laughing at her the other evening, when she had 
left the room," 

*• 1 must be very ungrateful," observed she, " if I 
hadf if I ever could again, after her kindness to me 
during our late journey." 

<< The woman is mistaken, said the Count De Meur- 
ville, seriously ; " who ever thinks to rise by depreci- 
ating another — mistaken, indeed ! ii'*tb man she seeks to 
please. But, Agnes, 1 must bid you farewell," add- 
ed he, rising quickly ; <^ I made an appointment to 
call on a gentleman at four, and *tis just that hour now ; 
I had no idea of its being so late : — 

* With Uie* oonreningi I forgot aUtuoe*' '> 

« Well, may we reckon on seeing you in the evening 1' * 
inquired she, as she extended her hand to meet his. 

^ Oh, yes certainly ! wherever you are will be my 
attraction. In the meantime, remember me to your 
mother and sisters : they have had a fine morning for 
driving." So saying, the Count de MeurviHe left her, 
and Agnes went to the window to look at him as he 
walked down the street. 

The autumnal excursion had fuUy enlightened Mr. 
and Mrs. Damer as to the sentiments entertained by 
Agnes and the Count de MeurviHe for each other ; and 
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having no interest in either betraying or encouraging 
their attachment, it had every opportunity for increase 
and developement, which being constantly thrown to-< 
getfaer (sometimes in the most romantic situation, at all 
times in the most unreserved and familiar) could pro- 
duce. Mr. Damer, with the thoughtlessnessandgenerosi- 
tj of youth, considered nothing but love of importance 
in married life, and the idea of separting lovers, because 
their union would occasion the loss of fortune on one 
«de and the breaking of a vow on the other, he would 
have laughed at as absurd ; and Mrs. Darner, though she 
might have been necessitated to bear, could not be sup- 
posed so insensible to the unkindness she hadexperiened 
since her introduction into the Mandeville family, as 
to exert herself in averting an event which she thought 
it very justifiable to presume Lady Mandeville might 
have forseen, when she threw so completely in the way 
ef her daughter, a man interesting and accomplished as 
the Count de Meurville. 

The masquerade to which the Mandevilles went in 
- the evening, and at which Lady Georgiana appeared in 
the character of an Angel, presented the usual motley 
assemblage of figures. Here a Flower-girl persecuted 
y^kfwith her nosegays ; there a Watchman stunned 
yoK^ith his loud vociferations of the hour. Sometimes 
jovrweve haunted by a Fortune-teller, pertinaciously 
insisting on acquainting you- with your destiny, at others 
dodged by a Pedlarr displaying his pack. Now a whining 
Beggar solicited your charity ; and now a Sultana 
almost set you on fire as she passed in a blaze of jewel- 
lery. 

But it was a figure far different from the latter, and 
unlike the former, that attracted, and from the moment 
of attracting, engrossed the attention of Agnes Mande- 
ville. It was that of a woman, short, masked, and 
possessing a voice whose shrill, sepulchral tones were 
exerted in the execution of some sea-songs and dying 
confessions, which she continued to scream about the 
Foom. 

From the moment of her entrance, Agnes found her- 
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$elf the object of the Balkd-singer's particular notice 
At first she disregarded it, and attributed it to the pecu- 
liarity of her own costume ; but then each of her sis- 
ters were equally striking, and they were disregarded. 
What this could mean she knew not ; but she was glad 
to take the arm of De Meurville, who presently joined 
their party in company with another gentleman. 

" The Mis* Mandcvilles in chains; and" desertedhf f* 
cried the latter ; whom the di^uise of a friar*S cowl 
and cloak did not prevent them from recognising as Co- 
lonel Blomberg. *» I am not sorry to see those conquer- 
ed themselves who so often conquered others.'' 

" But I am surprised," cried Lady Mandeville, " to 
see you performing saint who have so often played 
sinner." 

" Oh, every one is reforming now; and 1 among the 
number." 

« Thou dost well, friend," said a Quaker, as she 
passed. 

" Hut thou h^t done better, friend, I suspect," re- 
turned the Friar ; " thou hast no need for repentance.'* 

"Can you, and jou, and you say that?" sung 
the ballad-singer abruptly, as she rushed through their 
party. ^^ 

" Confound the old hag," cried Sidney ; " wha^oes 
she mean?' 

" Ask him, ask her !" said the woman, looking back 
with a wild and satanic smile at the Count de MeurvHlc 
and Agnes. 

"Foolish woman!" said the former, laughing. But 
the latter trembled so, that De Meurville asked her 
aside, if she supposed it " a Tolce from Vienna ?" 

" It is a voice," returned Agnes, as she, the Count, 
and Madelina took a turn about the room, "that pene- 
trates to my heart." 

" Yes, the woman's a great bore,'' observed Miss 
Mandeville carelessly ; as with her black eyes glaring 
through her mask, the ballad-singer crossed them, 
vh^.tin:^ ^ ](^^^ ^nd gloomy death-song. " But sec 
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(hose admirable figures !" added she, -pointing to a Jew 
and a Sailor who stood in converse. 

** If Mr. Douglas is in England,*' said Agnes, << that 
Sailor is he.'* 

"And if he is not?' said the Coimt de Meurville. 

" Why, then it b the person in the world most like 
him." 

" There is one," said Miss Mandeville, looking at 
Lady Georgiana, '^ whom no one in the world is like ; 
who is the very divinity she is personifying. 

"It can't be said,'' observed a disti acted Poet, as he 
overheard her remark, 

<' That fooU raih iA where eogeb dere not tfifad.* " 

" I think not,'' said Miss Mandeville, as they stopped 
16 speak to Lady Georgiana. 

" I'm looking for my mother," observed her Lad}'- 
ship, laughing ; " Lord Glenallair tells me she Las 
changed her dress." 

" You've a fortune-teller beside you," said the Count 
d^ Meurville ; " perhaps she'll assist you in the disco- 
very." 

" Let me first introduce her as Lady Alicia Gran- 
ville, to you and your companions, and then try her 
skill in necromancy," returned Lady Georgiana. 

"You do well to introduce her, indeed," said Miss 
Mandeville ; " I shouldn't hsive recognized your sister 
disguised by a mask." 

" You'd be at a stBI greater loss to recognize her mo^ 
ther," observed Lord Glenallan, "though I'll give you 
a clue by saying she's in our neighbourhood." 

"Provoking rfadnl" crifed Lady Alicia playfully; 
<**can't you point her out 1" 

"She is not, surely,'' said Miss Mandeville, that 
figure in the red cloak? personifying, I believe, Meg 
Merrilies." 

" Ob, no ,' that'r ray youthful grandmamma," replied 
fiady Alicia. 

While the two paHies contiiAied engaged* it* convcr- 
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nation, Agnes alone, as she bung on the arm of her 
lover, was silently and thoughtfully observing the con- 
duct of the Ballad-singer ; who, though she afiected to 
be engrossed in singing and hawking the songs contain- 
ed in her basket, was watching the Count de Meurville 
and Agnes with an attention and, as far as could be 
judged from the expression of her eyes and mouth 
(which the mask left displayed) a malignity the most rc- 
markable* Wild as was the conjecture, the idea ttiat it 
might be Annette DettinghorflFe would frequently cross 
the mind of Agnes. The former might have heard of, or 
suspect the Count de Meurville's attachment in Eng- 
land, and have come over to judge of its truth. Annette 
answered in person, from all accounts, to the woman 
before her, and in- mind she had often heard her pro- 
nounced capable of any exertion. There was a fo- 
reign accent in her voice which favoured the idea ; and 
De Meurville's not discovering her, in no way destroyed 
it, for he was engaged in talking and laughing with every 
one else. The more Agnes looked at the Ballad-singer, 
the more were her suspicions confirmed. It was no 
common gaze returned hers ; it was no friendly smile 
beheld her evident agitation ; it was such a gaze and 
such a smile as Satan wore when he beheld our first 
parents in Paradise ; and Agnes sunk beneath its diro 
expression. But her fears amounted to terror, when 
walking across the room with the Count De Meurville,. 
the Ballad-singer suddenly brushed closely beside her, 
and whispered " Annete !" She started ; and by her 
emotion recalled the Count, whose attention had been 
arrested by the entrance of some figHfres grotesquely 
dressed. 

"You arc faint, you are ill !" said he quickly, seeing 
her pale as ashes; *< what is the matter 1 Let us leave 
this room.*' 

« I wish I had never entered it,'* returned she faintly. 

" Has any thing, has any one alarmed you, my 
iove V^ asked he fondly, as they went out on a lighted' 
scallery. 

*'Oh ! that woman, De Meurville," cried Agnes, iw 
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a voice of terror, "how she looked at me, how she 
looked at you ! I shall never, sever forget it. And her 
voice— oh ! that I had never heard it.** 

" What woman, my angel V^ inquired he as they turn- 
ed into an apartment which opened from the gallery. 
<^ Is it that horrible Ballad-singer who has frightened 
you so.'* 

** She has almost deprived me of reason,'' said Agnes, 
as she and Clifford hung over the fire-place ; " I wish I 
was at home— I wish i had never come here." 

** My life, my love !^' exclaimed De Meurvillc. 

"Your life, your love !" repeated a voice behind them. 

" She is there," said Agnes, with a ncream ; and she 
threw herself into the arms of the Count de Meurville. 

He turned quickly rounds — " Begone, for Heaven's 
sake !" he cried, to the Ballad-singer, who was standing 
in the midst of the room ; " you are destroying this 
lady's peace." 

** Your life, your love," said the wonjan, in low and 
ominous accents, " shall li\'e to loathe your very name!" 
And so saying she quitted the room. 

** First must loathe her own," murmured Agnes, 
(aintly. 

" Dont let that fiend alarm you," said De Meurville; 
^* she's mad, I believe," be added, smiling, and trying to 
rally her spirits. 

Agnes aiifected to believe so too, not wishing to infuse 
into De Meurville's mind the suspicions which racked 
her own, for they might be unfounded, and if on inves- 
tigation they proved to be, it would but convey to her 
lover the mortifying conviction of her conscience accus- 
ing her of some hnpropriety in her conduct towards him, 
by having conjured up a phantom to reprove her with 
it And whether it was Annette or any one else who 
had hitherto haunted her, when she and De Meurvillc 
returned to the room in which the masquerade was held, 
the person had disappeared ; never more, as it after- 
wards turned out, to meet Agnes, but in circumstances 
the most dire and distressing under which woman could 
meet woman. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

'* What winning graces, what celestial mien ! 
ShemoTe* a GoddeM, and ahe looks a queen." 

No lover was ever more eager to obtain the object oi 
his affections than Lord Glenallan to possess Lady 
Georgiana Granville. Time seemed eternal but wheii 
employed in preparations for the period which was to 
render her his ; amuseijients insipid, till they could be 
enjoyed with her as his wife, and mercenary considera- 
tions contemptible, when the blessing to be obtained 
was so invaluable. In short, he asked but Ufe — life 
with "Georgiana, and imagined, that in contributing to 
her happiness he should for ever ensure his own. Mis- 
taken man ! he was yet to prove the worthlessness of 
the prize for which he panted. However, the day, the 
hour at length arrived ; and Georgiana assumed that 
title, the possession of which was to atone for every en* 

{'oyment it did not comprehend in itself. At nine o'clock 
\%T marri^e was performed iii the very apartment of 
Malverton-house, which eighteen years ago had wit- 
nessed her christening, and in a manner the most aw- 
fully impressive. How many mingled emotions con- 
tended in the bosonrof Lady Malverton during its cele- 
bration. How many past scenes, in which Georgiana 
had been her companion, crowded to her recollection^ 
as if only to enhance the regrets whichrther prdspecj of 
the future afforded ; when she would be separated for 
years, if not for ever, from the daughter over whom 
from infancy s|ie had watched so fondly ; and divided 
by oceans, her fate would become as doubtiul to her 
mother as it was important. From reflections such %s 
these, Lady Malverton was roused by the whole room 
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ringing in congratulations to the Marchioness of Glen- 
allan : and then she would have given worlds to burst 
into tears, and embrace her once more as Georgiaua 
Granrille. But such an effusion of feeling would have 
been inadmissible — for royalty presided ; and the Coun- 
tess retired to her own apartment as soon as the com- 
inencemeBt of the ball which ensued, allowed her to do 
it unobserved. In the meantime Lady Glenallan ad- 
mitted no such reflections to alloy h«r happiness; but, 
beautiful as an angel, was enjoying the admiration and 
receiving the compliments of ail around her, — every 
attitude of hers pronounced more graceful than the 
former — every look more lovely than the last. On 
the following morning, the Marquess and Marchioness, 
with Lady Alicia Granville, set out for Glenallan Castle 
in Scotland, to which, as thinking very highly of its 
beauties himself, the Marqtiess was anxious to introduce 
his young bride. The weather was very fine, and Lady 
Glenallan enjoyed a journey rendered easy and agreea- 
ble by every comfort and indulgence which rank, for- 
tune, and a doating husband, could bestow. They 
were met a few miles from the Castle by Mr Douprlas, 
whom business had called from London about the period 
of his uncle's mariiage, but who had been in town a 
9hort tinae preceding, and at the masquerade^ when he 
was recognised by oi>e of the Miss Mandevilles. 

" I have just dispersed,'* cried Douglas, alter shaking 
hands with the Marchioness and Lady Alicia, ^^ a parceh 
of people who were assembled a little farther on, with 
the intention of taking the horses from the carriage ; 
they were armed with ropes, &e. for the purpose : and 
1 thanked them in your and Lady Glenallan*s name for 
the kindness they proposed, but I knew you would dis- 
pense vnth the performance.*' 

"You did well,** said the Marquess, "we would 
much rather proceed without delay. Indeed, I am 
afraid,*' added he, looking fondly at his bride, who, 
muffled up in beautiful furs, had sunk back in a comer 
of the carriage, « that Georgiana is nearly overcome 
with fatigue and cold as it is." 
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The Marchioness, with a languid smile, disclaimed 
being so; and Mr. Douglas, after informing her that 
Lady Penelope (alluding to his aunt) would have tea 
and coflFee ready to refresh her, rode back to the Castle 
to announce their coming. 

\t was a clear, starry night at the latter end of Feb- 
ruary, on which the travellers entered Glenallan ; and 
j)assing through its dark umbrageoHS shades^ with no 
noise to disturb tke stillness which prevailed, but the 
lK)oting of owls and the dashing of torrents, Lady Glen- 
allan felt impressions of sadness she was at a loss to ac- 
count for. And the trifling conversation kept up be- 
tween her husband and sister seemed irrelevant to the 
majesty of Nature, as it was uncongenial to the eleva* 
tion of her own feelings. But in a few minutes thej 
stopped at the entrance of the Castle, and lights, noisci 
and bustle dissipated these ideas. The hail was lined 
with servants, all anxious to welcome the return of their 
master ; and those who had not seen, to behold the far- 
famed beauty of his bride. Somewhat exhausted by 
4 * the journey, but beautiful and interesting, Lady Glen- 
^t allan, banging on the arm of her husband, passed like 

#; a princess through the admiring group, and was intro- 
duced by the Marquess to Lady Penelope Douglas, his 
maiden sister, who, stiff as buckram, stood at the door 
of an apartment at the upper end of the balk This 
Jady had been very averse to the idea of her brother's 
marrying, and consequently prepared to meet his bridi 
with no very partial e^es. But Lady Glenallan would 
have disarmed a demon's wrath, while looks were her 
pleaders, and even the frozen beajrt of Lady Penelope 
was softened on beholding her. She no longer won- 
dered at her brother's infatuation,- however she miglit 
regret it, and wished his wife ^^ welcome, most welcome^ 
to Glenallan Castle." 

Assembled in a comfortable room, and around a 
blazing fire, the evening passed cheerfully away. Lady 
Penelope, aware that her ^ture residence at tli^ Castle, 
and enjoyment of its comforts, would entirely depend 
^n the pleasure of its new mistress, was froia policy in* 
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^ned to make herself agreeable. Lady Alicia, who as 
the sister of Lady Glenallan, appeared a plain woman, 
but who, as almost any one else's woulcl have passed 
for a pretty one, was lively and pleasant ; the Marquess, 
of course the happiest of men, and Douglas, high in 
health and spirits, laughed and talked at and on any 
subject. For Lady Glenallan he was drawing an ani- 
mated sketch of the desertion of the neighbourhood 
she was come into, when his uncle stopped him with— • 
** Come, come, Douglas, you shan't frighten her with 
^his gloomy description of yours." 

The iVlarchioness smiled. " Unfortunately for its 
succeeding in frightening me,*' said she, " Mr. Douglas 
once drew so bright a picture of the beauties of Glen- 
allan, as to convince me that the person who could en- 
joy them would never wish to ^0mjr beyond them." 

** How little I then thought," observed Douglas, in a 
tone of retrospection, " that that person would ever be 
you ! How little I could have hoped it !" he added in a 
Jower tone. 

The Marchioness and Lady Alicia, feeling themselves 
fatigued after their journey, early made a movement for 
retiring, and Lady Penelope conducted them to their 
apartments by staircases and galleries so grand as to 
impress Lady Glenallan with a very magnificent idea of 
^be mansion over which she was mistress, and anticipate 
with pleasure a survey of it in the mornmg. 

Without fatiguing our readers with an individual 
sketch of every day passed by the Marchioness at Glen- 
allan, it will be «uflScient to say that the impressio/tis she 
i&ade during the fortnight of her residence there were 
in the highest degree favourable. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the condescension both of her and of her lord. 
In the latter indeed, as customary, it was less remarka- 
ble ; but in her, whom report had represented possess- 
ing he^t of manner, and pride of beauty, it was as 
unexpected as it was gratifying. On Sunday, she and 
the Marquess, with the rest of the family, attended di- 
vine service in the neighbourhood, and invited the cler- 
gyman to return with them to dinner. In the evening, 
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prayers were regularly conducted in the Castle chapel, 
during the intervals of which Lady Glenallan performed 
sacred music on the organ. 

Mr. Douglas had not exaggerated in bis description 
of the neighbourhood : it was indeed a most deserted 
one, and though every family within the distance of 
twenty miles came to wait on the Marchioness, their 
number did not exceed five or six. Her Ladyship re- 
turned their visits with all the ceremony and appendages 
suitable to her exalted rank ; but her greater de%ht 
was, when she and her sister, divested of formality, and 
the distinctions of dress, could ride and walk about with 
the Marquess and Mr. Douglas, among the romantic 
scenery of and surrounding Glenallan Castle. Among 
cliffii and precipices and woods and waterfalls, she was 
often amused to behold herself! — herself, to whom if it 
had been a few weeks ago foretold she would have been 
there, she would have laughed at the supposition. From 
i^ambles such as these they usually returned to a late 
dinner, at which there was, on most days, the addition of 
a few gentlemen. 

The morning, however, at length arrived, on which 
the terrace before Glenallan exhibited formidable signs 
of preparations for departure, and postillions, trunks, 
&c., were seen in all directions. The Marchioness, 
whose heart was hitherto unvitiated by the world, could 
not leave without regret a place where she had spent 
few indeed, but happy days ; and when Douglas was 
leading her to the carriage, which was to convey her 
away from it, she suddenly turned once more to Lady 
Penelope, and bursting into tears, exclaimed, <' Let me 
bid you again farewell ; I shall never forget your kind- 
ness to me ; no, never ! And farewell !" she continued^ 
looking around her with streaming eyes, *' farewell 
dear, lovely Glenallan ; soon, very soon, will I return 
to your sweet scenery !" The Marquess threw his 
arm around her, and hurried her to the carriage ; Lady 
Alicia followed, and Douglas, who was to accompany 
them back to town, mounted his horse and galloped 
forward, while Lady Penelope stood at the hall-door 
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tiil they were out of sigfat, and then re-entered the 
Castle with a melancholy iace, foreboding that Lady 
Olenallan would never retom to it the onsophisticated 
ereatore she left it. No, she was too beautiful— too 
attractive, to render that probable— not to say pomble^ 
And yet, if it were otherwise, she would, in uie opinion 
of all she left behind, be little less than an archangel 
mined. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" He ntoke. ud attentioii watehed Ut lip#— Im rtatoiitd, tad eoiiTietiot 
cWedUtpSodt." 

Ramblab. 

^ I AM come to know," said the Count de Meurville, 
as one Sunday evening he entered the drawing-room, 
where, just come up from the dining-parlour. Lady 
MandeviUe, her daughters, and Mrs. Darner were as- 
sembled, ** if you are any of you inclined to hear the 
Honourable and Rev.Jgtapleton Montfort preach to- 
night r 

^ Certainly,^' said Lady Mandeville, <<if you thought 
it possible that we could get in at the Conduit chapel, 
where he is to be heard.** 

** Oh ! 1 MI undertake to promise you shall,'* replied 
the Count ; " for I know a lady who has a seat there, 
and who will be very happy to accommodate you.'* 

<< I fear we shall be late,^' said her Ladyship, looking 
at her watch ; ** however, some of us will put on our 
things, and as it is a fine night I think we may walk there." 

Accordingly, she, Madelina, and Mrs. Darner, well 
muffled up, and escorted by the Count de Meurville, 
and another gentleman or two, set out. They found 
the chapel, as they expected, crowded to the last de- 
gree ; and it was with difficulty they made their way to 
the seat appointed, which was in the gallery. Prayers 
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were conclading as they entered, and in a few minuted 
the preacher appeared. Every murmur of disturbance 
that had not hitherto ceased was at this moment hushed : 
he possessed indeed a form calculated to inspire awe in 
the most indifferent beholder ; eyes whose soul-search^ 
ing expression seemed capable of reading the inmost 
recesses of the heart ; and a voice whose deep thrilling 
accents must, for a time at least, arrest the most wan* 
dering imagination, or still the most violent passions 
which could disturb the human bosom. For the text 
of his discourse, he pronounced the solemn words, " I 
know that my redeemer liveth :" and then proceeded 
to observe, that though he made the supposition of every 
one there present entertaining this belief, of his address- 
ing no one unhappy enough to doubt that his Saviour 
lived, he would yet call their attention to the uselessness 
of professing such a belief if it were uninfluencing to 
their conduct ; the inefficacy of remembering Christ as 
their Redeemer, if they forgot that He would also be 
their Judge. On the contrary, he said, it is in the latter 
character we should, for the most part, consider Him ; 
and then this vain delusive world — this world, which in 
its happiest moments, arrayed in its most endearing joys, 
is but the wretched prototype of that to which we are 
hastening — would have less power to attract us to evil ; 
we should remember how contemptible it would one 
day render us in His sight ! in the sight of men and of 
angels ! He drew an animated picture of the delusions 
of life ; its transient joys, its bitter sorrows, its endless 
disappointments. " What ! What !" he emphaticallv 
exclaimed, ^' is this world to us that we should so much 
value it ] What enjoyment — what pleasure can it pro- 
duce, take it from East to West, from North to South, 
for which it is worth while to sacrifice eternity V 

" Christian mothers,'* he cried, ** 'tis you I would 
address. How can you answer to your consciences, 
to lead your daughters to the altar.of fashion instead of 
the altar of Christ ?" When I see the blooming fitces 
now lookifie: <ip at me and hanging on my words, among 
whose possessors some may have received durable im- 
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prefisions of religion, and others wanting but advipe and 
direction for ever to impress it in their bosoms ; when 
I fancy those creatures intended for heaven, but dragged 
down to earth, hearing the lips of man eflface the truths 
wj)ich once fell from Uie lips of Christ ! I feel language 
cold; enthusiasm inadequate to express my sensations. 
I know no words in which to address the mother, who, 
content to see her daughter followed, admired, envied 
in this world, forgets that it is no preparation for an* 
other ; forgets that on the bed of suffering and of death 
her loved child will one day feel the insufficiency, the 
more than insufficiency, the total uselessness of beauty, 
dress, distinction, but to emblazon her misery, and in 
frenzy be tempted to curse the parent who taught her 
to prize such paltry things." Thus he went on, his 
hearers hanging breathless on bis words, and conceiving 

'< Trotikt divine came mended from that tongue.** 

But as he approached the conclusion of his discourse 
he drew a brighter picture ! He painted the happiness 
of that parent ^* who should present at the bar of Hea- 
ven, as objects worthy of immortality, those creatures 
who had been the subjects of her fondest solicitude on 
earth; when in presence of angels, of archangels, of God 
himself, she would behold them for ever blessing, and 
for ever blest ; beings in whom mortality was extinct, 
over whom sin could never more have dominion. ^^ 

He ceased, and a buzz, rather intimative than ex- 
pressive of applause, ensued. But what a different 
scene now succeeded ; what a contrast did the cursing 
and jostling of footmen, impatient to reach those for 
whom they came provided with cloaks and sha^^ls, the 
joking and threats of coachmen and chairmen impeded 
m their progress to the door, present to those ears which 
still vibrated to the godlike accents of the preacher, 
proclaiming joy and salvation to the hearts which re- 
spoaded to the peals of the organ, as it continued to 
thunder << I am the resurrection and the life.^' 
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CHAPTER X3L 

<« Think iMt the hnibukd giJn'd, that tU it done, 
Tht |Niae of happiMM mmt ttiU be won ; 
And oft the •arelew find it to their cost. 
The lorer in the hoabaad may be loit !'' 

From ign indefinite feeling of envy, which was at all 
times created by hearing of the elevation or cUstinetion 
of another, however little it could affect hereelf. Miss 
Staples read with no very complacent feelings, among 
the presentations at the last Drawing-room^ ^ The 
Marquess and Marchioness of Glenallan, on tiieir mar* 
riage ;** and was preparing, after a hasty ** Dear me !" 
to run on to the next Marchioness or Countess, had not 
the whole breakfast-party, of which Mr. Winters formed 
one, rang in exclamations of *« The dear Gkorgiana !** 
"' The sweet creature !^ ** Only conceive how beautiful 
she must have looked !^ &c. &c. 

«| see,** said Miss Staples, who had not joined in the 
foregoing exclamations, ^^ that there were more of our 
friends at the Drawing-room than Lord and Lady 
Glenallan. Here's the Countess of Malverton, and 
Lady A. Granville, to take leave on their departure for 
India.** 

" Ah, poor Alicia P observed Mrs. Vigcrs, *< it must 
have been a melancholy presentation for her. But I 
know she thought it would be but a correct thing to go 
to Court on that occasion.'* 

« Certainly,'* said Mr. Winters; "The wife of the 
Governor-General of India is not a person so unim- 
portant that she ought to leave England unannounced." 

" But what did dear Georgiana wear ?** inquired Mrs. 
Vigers. " Do look, Sarah, at the dresses,** she con* 
tinued, addressing Miss Staples. 

Miss Staples did, and read aloud what was worn by 
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file Marchioness of Glenallan, omittiDg, with a con* 
temptuous smile, the compliment which succeeded it, 
** of her Ladyship being too distinguished by nature to 
need the distinctions of dress,^^ and substitutii^ for it 
a dry remark of her own, ** that the thing must have 
been very expensive.** 

Mr. Winters secretly smiled, and observed in some- 
what of a meaning tone, ^^ That to Lord Glenallan's 
wife expense would ever be a matter of little moment." 

'< Yes, certainly," said Miss Staples, biting her lips, 
<< if he has the fortune they say, she may dress like a 
Princess.'* 

" I am sure she will always look like one,'* returned 
Mr. Winters, *< whether she is dressed like one or not" 

*' In her own opinion,** hovered on the lips of Miss 
Staples, but she cleared her throat, and briskly turned 
over the paper. 

When Miss Darcli£^ who had taken up another, 
suddenly exclaimed, ^< I declare, Charlotte Mandeville 
is mscrried !'* 

" Married ! to whom 1" cried every one. 

She read as follows : — << Married, on the 7th ult. 
John Russell, Esqr. of Bloomsbury Square, to Char- 
lotte Mandeville, third daughter of Sir William Mande- 
ville, Bart, of Hermitage in Surrey.** 

" Well, to be sure !'* said Mrs. Vigers ; " so Miss 
Charlotte is married before her sister. I wonder what 
Madelina says to that.'* 

*< It must have been a very sudden match,** observed 
Mrs. Vigers, ^* or we ^should have heard something 
about it before, constantly receiving letters as we do 
from town.** 

*<Mr. Russell was taken by storm, not by siege, I 
suspect," said Mr. Winters, laughing ; " and Charlotte*s 
black eyes were the efficient artillery.** 

*^ It is rather a falling ofi^ certainly," said Miss Staples, 
maliciously ; << for a young lady who kx>ked out for 
nobility to take up with plain John Russell. But indeed 
I think she has done very wisely, and that if Miss Man* 
deville made a similar match, instead of setting her can 

16* 
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at Lord tfab wad Aat, it would be grefttly to die pur- 
pose.'* 

But while the marriage of Ch^tlotte MandevSle was 
thus quietly discussed at Abbeyille^ it was creating sur- 
prise, indighalion, &c. in the fiffhiouable world. Mr. 
Russell was cursing himself as a dupe and a fool for 
having entailed upon himself a misery so great as he 
considered the poasession of a wife ; and eren Charlotle, 
though she had obtained the object of her ambition in 
being married, began to think that, unless her prospects 
brightened, she bad made sacrifices of delicacy and 
dignity to become so, for which the possessicm of a 
mean, ill-tempered husband was a most deplorable 
compensation. To her mother, howe?er, did Charlotte^ 
in the bitterness of her mortification, determine to at- 
tribute erery misfortune of which this marriage m^ht 
be the result ; for it was by her advice that, a fortnight 
after her acquaintance with Mr. Russell, it had taken 
place, and then only after scenes of altercation and 
compulsion which would have been intolerable to a 
y feeling and delicate mind — but Charlotte Mandeville's 
^ was not th^t tnind. Mr. Russell had been accidentally 
introduced to the family, and Lady Manderiile, ever on 
the watch to entrap any man of fortune with a view to 
one of her daughters, fixed upon himi whom she under- 
stood to have amassed a good deal of money in the 
West Indies, as a desirable mark for her manceuvering. 
Consequently he was beset with invitations, and, findings 
it a pleasant house to gain the entree of, generally ac- 
cepted them, unaware of the price he was to pay for 
all the civility and attentions which were lavished on 
him. But in an evil hour, and after a too free indul- 
gence in drinking, to which he was attached, Mr. Russell 
let fall some expressions in conversation with Charlotte, 
which she thought proper to construe into a downright 
declaration of love, and reported as such to her mother. 
Lady Mandeville, after the lapse of a day or two, 
during which they saw nothing of the lover, insisted on 
her soa's calling on him to demand a confirmation of the 
proposals made to his sister, or the satlsiactioti of a 
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gentteman. Astonisheil, bi^ more angiy thu ailoMiik. 
ed» for Mr. Russell entertained a slight recoUeetion of 
having been guihy of some folly in his intoxicatioo 
whkb his retunibig reason ccmdemned, he at first deni^ 
but aAerwarcb confessed some nnmeaning expressions 
baring escaped him, which he should not bare concei? ed 
any young lady would bare been ridiculous enough to 
translate into sense. Mr. Mandeville assumed a bigb 
tone, professed himself at a loss to understand his mean* 
ing, and only anxious to know which satisfoction he 
clK)Be to give, his hand or his sword ; that his sister was 
not to be trifled with, and that young la<&es accustomed 
to hear profesoons devoid of any meaning, were ones 
to whom she bore no affinity. In short, Mr. RusseU, 
whose timidity of temper caused him to prefer any 
alternative to fighting, was actually frightened mto a 
connexion to which be had an antipathy; and after 
negociations, threats, and bribes, he was allied to heart- 
lessness, coquetry, and extravagance, in the person of 
Charlotte Mandeville. But this marriage caused such 
unpleasant talk in London, and produced such a morti- 
fying shyness on the part of those who had hitherto 
been most intimate with the Mandevilles, and in whose 
circles they had been the proudest to mix, that under 
the pretext of ttie young lady's delicate health, the 
family found it convenient to remove to a watering-place 
eome time before the season usually appointed for such 
sojourns ; while the bride and bridegroom prepared to 
to spend their unpromising honeymoon in France. 

In the meantime, the splendid marriage, the brilliant 
presentation, the celebrated beauty of Lady Glenallan, 
rendered this a triumphant winter for the Countess of 
Malverton. No party was the attraction at which the 
Marchioness wjis not ; no amusement the rage which 
she did not patronize ; no fashion the popular till ap- 
peared in by her. To Georgiana the poet dedicated lus 
verse— -to Lady Glenallan the painter confined his pen- 
cil. Her fascinations and beauty were the theme of 
every tongue, and though they had been similarly great 
before as after marriage, the partianUts daughter of 
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Lord Malverton, and the splendid bride of the Mar* 

quess of Glenallan, received very different degrees of 

adoration. While the world, however, was perpetually 

discovering new attractions in the Marchioness, her 

*^ ' * ^as makins: di8coverie8 of a nature less agree- 

lely, that her temper had at times none of the 

}ioh characterized her beaut; ; that the crea- 

I he idolized as an angel, was in reality but a 

•how unamiable a one at times, the following 

jtween her and her lord will serve for a proof^ 

iuna, my love,'' said the Marquess one mom- 

ntered the room where she was, and in which 

n had just left a note of invitation from the 

f Delmington, ^< you'll send an apology to 

of course." 

^hy, of course, my Lord,*' demanded his lady. 
fou are aware,^ said the Marquess quickly, 
e a matter too decided to need investigation 
re aware Lady Delmington is not a kind of 
whose company you ought to be seen. She 
ept mistress long before she was the wife oi' 
)f Delmington." 

m informed me, I was unacquainted with any 
imstance," replied the Marchioness coldly> 
say half the worid are in a similar state of 

Therefore I shall go." 
e not in earnest 1" said her lord, affecting to 

was more so in my life," returned the lady. 

rquess looked a little surprised, but not being 

3ut of *emper, a^ked her, smiling, "If she 

en that day two»ni>)uths," alluding to its hav- 

leir wedding-day. 

t stare of the beautiful auburn eyes, and a 

repeat his question, was the only answer. 

d ask," said her Lord, still good-humouredly,. 

3ive forgotten that this day two months you 

love and to obey.' " 

lot generally accustomed to be reminded of 

said her Ladyship, sharply. 
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<<Then I hope,^ returned Uie Marqneas mikDy, but 
•omewhat hurt by the asperity of ber manner, <« you are 
not in the custom of forgetting it** 

The spirit of Georgiana GranviUe rose rery high in 
Lady GlenaUan. ** Tou have at least taken care," said 
she, bursting into a passionate flood of tears, ** that I 
shall not forget who has the power to enforce it." 

** Say not so, my love," cried the Marquess, fondly 
embracing her ; ** but believe the first moment of my 
enforcing it would be the last of my expecting its Ailfil* 
ment Go to the Duchess of Delmington's assembly, 
if it will afford you any pleasure, and believe that mine 
win ever consist in contributing to yours." 

*< It will afford me no particular pleasure, certainly," 
said Lady OlenaHan, in somewhat of a softened tone, 
but still wUh the petulance of a spoiled child ; ** and I 
donH know whether I shall care to go after all ; but 
sCiD you need not have anticipated my answer. If I had 
decided in the negative, it would then have been suffi* 
cient to inform me I had done as well in so doing ; if 
otherwise, far from throwing any obstacle in the way 
yovrsel^ you should have taken care that no one else 
£d, and considered your wife's dignity inci^ble df 
eootaimnation." 

Differences such as these soon became very frequent 
between Lord and Lady Glenallan, but aflfected his hap* 
pinessmore than hers ; for the Marquess, averse to gayety 
and nublicity, was left in solitude for the most part to 
brooQ over nidrindness and coldness inher manners, which 
she, surrounded by admirers and flatterers, was at once 
forgetftil of, or remindful only to be indiBferent to the 
effect it produced. Dress, dMtiriction, and splendour, 
became the idols ai the Marchioness ; and she enjoyed 
all die happiness they ean produce to the fullest extent. 
Her clothes, which were of the m^st beautiftil descrip* 
tion that Bngfamd or foreign climes could produce, 
were inutaled, envied, and admhred ; herself courted, 
flattered, careraed, as a being of a superior order, and 
her assembliee and concerts celebrated for their fashion 
andel^ance; wUle the cofoneted carriages and mag** 
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Decent equipages of Glenallan and Malverton blazed 
from morning till night in the fashionable streets of 
London. 



CHAPTER XXL 

'* Periiapt I WM Toid of all tbot^t. 
Perhaps it was plain to forenre. 
That aBjmph to c<)iiiplete would be fought 



By tome fwain more engaf^og ( 
kh. lOTO eTerv hoM can insuirc. 
It banitliM wisdom the while ; 



And the lip uf the nymph we adimirt 
Stenit lor arer adonrd with a imile." 

Shenstove. 

Previous to the departure of the Countess of Mal- 
verton and Lady Alicia Granville for India, which took 
Elace at the latter end of May, they, in company with 
fOrd and Lady Qlenailan, went down on a visit to Ab^ 
beville, the Countess being anxious to spend some time 
with her family before leaving England. After the 
round of dissipations in which they had been engaged 
for some time past in London, there was a quiet here 
the most refreshing and delightful ; and whether 
awakened in the morning by the noise of the rookery 
and warbling of birds, or enjoying in a later part of the 
day the fragrance of flowery banks ^d blossoming or- 
chards, all was cheering a. id lovely. To the Countess 
in particular, the beauty of every scene was enhanced 
by the prospect of her speedy separation from it To 
Lady Alicia it had aim ^<t th^ cliami of novelty, for she 
had seldom been at Abbevule, ami when sho was it had 
been but for short pe^^oilh. T>* the Marquess, country 
was always perferable to town ; and even Lady Glen- 
allan was not insensible to the charms of Nature, though 
she affected indifference to every thing else, and would 
point out to Lord Glenallan her fevourite walks and 
trees with vivacity and interest. During the Mw^. 
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chioness^ stay in Surrey, she occasionally accepted invi« 
tations in the neighbourhood, but apparently only to 
display her own consequence and superiority, for she 
evidently received no gratification in so doing, and 
certainly conferred rather honour than pleasure ; for at- 
tention was obliged to be kept perpetually on the alert 
to anticipate her wants and wishes. Sometimes dying, 
as she declared herself*, with cold, she would, muffled 
tip in a shawl, hang over a tire in the midst of the most 
crowded room, and, regardless of the awkward feelings 
it created in her hostess, await with evident anxiety till 
Lord Glenallan should be released from the card-table, 
or any thing else which occupied him, that they might 
go away. At others, overcome with the heat of the 
room, doors and windows were to be thrown open, to 
the great annoyance of those who were not similarly 
inconvenienced with warmth. In short, no one, whom 
every one was studying to please, and prepared on ac- 
count of her youth, beauty, &c. to behold with partial 
^yes, could appear more unamiable than Lady Glen* 
allan. But the fact was, she was perfectly spoiled. 
The admiration of the world, and idolatry of her hus- 
band, had completed any thing which her mother had 
left undone to render her so, and she now considered 
but her due, attentions and regard which inspired gra- 
titude in others. About a month after the departure 
of the Countess of Malverton and Lady Alicia Gran- 
ville for India, during which the Marquess and Mar- 
chioness were stopping at Brighton, they went on a visit 
to Arabin Castle, the residence of the Earl of Arabin, 
and bis sister. Lady Isabella Ireton, in Sussex. With 
both, Lord Glenallan had first become acquainted 
abroad, but neither the intimacy existing between them 
there, nor that which ensued on their return to England, 
had enlightened the Marquess with regard to their real 
character : had it done so, Arabin Castle would have 
been the last place to which he would have taken his 
wife, foreseeing, as he then might, that it would prove 
the grave of every sentiment of, affection which yet 
animated her heart towards himself Lady Isabella had 
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been left a widow at tfie early age of nineteen, and 
fix)m the period ai her basband's death, which took 

eice about four years ago, bad readed entirely with 
r brother, sometimes abroad, but lor the most part at 
home ; and during the last year bptb ekkt and the Earl 
had remained in complete retirement at Arabin — a 
seclusion occasioned, as report whispered, by levities in 
her conduct, which had attracted the censure of the 
world ; and by the notoriety into which an affietir in 
Doctors' Commons had brought his Lordship, who was 
a complete man of gallantry. 

But these circumstances were unknown to the Mar- 
quess and Marchioness of Glenallan, and to the latter 
in particular never did time pass more agreeably than 
tiiat spent at Arabin Castle. In the society of the Earl 
and his sister she found a contrast to that generally 
met witii in the world : in the elegance of their minds a 
similarity to her own ; in their pursuits a variety which 
excluded emtut. But to the Marquess, who could as 
little appreciate the superiority of their understandings 
as mingle in their varied occupations, the visit appeared 
very dull ; and in the first few days of it he would fre- 
quently lament to Gkoi^ana that his friend should have 
become so isolated from society, that Arabin Castle 
was not half so pleasant as it used to be. But from her 
he received so little sympathy, that by degrees he con- 
fined his reg^ts to his own bosom ; content if he could 
steal away from a reading-party in the drawing-room, 
or a botanizing one in £e garden, to the solitude of 
the Park, and the chat of the gamekeeper, which had 
greater charms for him than Byron's " Corsair,** or 
Darwin's "Zoonomia." 

In the meantime. Lady Glenallan was constantly ex- 
posed to the company of a man who presented altogether 
a contrast most unfavourable to the Marquess, and 
whose fascinations would have been well calculated to 
ensnare her to destruction, had not Lady Glenallan a 
preservative in pride, likely ever to protect her from 
crime. Lord Arabin united to all the manliness of 
mind and person we admire in one sex, all the gentle- 
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tea^ of manner we love in the other : while Lord Glen* 
allan would only acquire distinction where rank had 
precedence, and fortune command ; Lord Arabin di^ 
vested of either would appear superior and distinguished. 
Like her brother. Lady Isabel had native graces, which 
dignity of rank was as unnecessary to develope, as 
would be its deprivation to destroy ; and both had, in 
manners at least, a sincerity which bore no stamp of 
the world. From the lips of the latter Lady Glen- 
allan soon learnt what the eyes of the former eloquently 
expressed, namely, that she was the object of tlie Earl's 
most unbounded admiration. Such a communication 
was at first received with assumed doubt and affected 
indifference, but while it was not received with ind^- 
nation or contempt. Lady Isabel was encouraged fre- 
quently to give her proofs of it. " My brother,'' said 
^e one evening, as, after leaving the (tining-room, she 
and the Marchioness took a stroll out, <* is quite jeaU 
ouB, Lady Glenallan, of your friendship for me, and 
fancies you more reserved to him than to others ; to 
him, who, of all others, most appreciates your loveliness 
and talents.'' 

The Marchioness smiled. "Perhaps," said she, 
^^ if Lord Arabin knew me better^ he would esteem me 
less." 

" Not so,** returned her flattering friend ; <« the per- 
son happy enough to know Lady Glenallan best, would 
ever be the one to love and admure her most." 

" By that rule,'' said the Marchioness, with a sigh, 
<< in my husband I shonld find my most devoted lover 
and admirer." 

" And is he not so 1" asked Isabel, wiA an insiau 
ating smile. 

" He would be so, I believe," returned her Ladyship, 
thoughtfully ; " but," — and she hesitated. 

" Doesnnt know how ! is that it V* said the others en^ 
couraged by the tone of the Marchioness. 

Lady GMenallan raised her eyes to those of her com- 
panion, and each expressed what neither would exact!} 
have spoken ; but Lady Isabel presently resumed, nol 
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willing to lose such an opportunity of favouring ler 
hrotheA interest, who relied on her artifices to forward 
that ruin which he was determined his fascinatioDfi 
should effect 

" There are roen,*' said she, " who have a manner s^ 
different from others, a manner which makes their most 
trifling attentions more acceptable than important ser- 
vices done you by those who do not possess it'' 

" There are men who possess that happy manner," 
returned the Marchioness, *<and your brother. Lady 
Isabel, is among the number.'' 

*« Why, yes,*' said the latter, with affected unconcern, 
" if you knew Edward as weU as I do, you would be 
able to^ speak from experience that he was." 

<< As it is,'* replied Lady Glenallan, ^^ 1 can do so ; 
years might have multiplied opportunities for its display, 
hut days, and a very few, have amply proved to me its 
existence.^* 

^* Oh that he could hear you say that J** cried Isabel^ 
with animation. 

" It would be very unnecessary for Lord Arabin to 
hear asserted what he cannot doubt — his powers of 
pleasing." 

*^ Unnecessary, indeed. Lady Glenallan, if they did 
not comprehend the power of pleasing you ; but when 
they do, how much higher will he prize them — how 
much happier will he exert them." 

•* Give him not reason to suppose, I beseech of you," 
said the Marchioness, '^ that for me in particular, bis 
manners have attractions; rather believe I spoke of 
their general fascination." 

Lady Isabel smiled a wily, winnuo^ smile; ** are yon 
afraid," said she, ** of the man's bemg too happy, wh# 
can never possess yourself?* 

Three weeks had elapsed since Lord and Lady Glen- 
allan^s arrival at Arabin Castle, and the former became 
most anxious to quit it. To him the place was bec(Mne 
as hateful as to Uie Marchioness it was delightful ; for 
from the time of their arrival there, or at least from ft 
very short time after it, did he date that alienation of her 
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tflectionSy which was every day rendering him more uzl* 
happy ; and that it was produced by the little advantage 
to which he appeared in the company of the Earl and 
his accomplbhed sbter, he was not so blind to their 
attractions, or his own inferiorities, as to doubt. Con- 
trasted with the elegant person of Lord Arabin, his own 
was awkward ; exposed to the sprightly sallies of Lady 
Isabel, he appeared dull ; and Georgiana seemed de- 
termined to convince both that affection at least had no 
bfluence in her marrying him, by a coldness the most 
mortifying, and asperity the most wounding. In this 
conduct she was imperceptibly encouraged by Lady 
Isabel, who had never forgiven- the Marquess- disap- 
pointing the sanguine hopes he bad at one time, by his 
admiration, led her to entertain, of becoming Mar- 
chioness of Glenallan ; and who determined to make him 
suffer through his wife, all the ilisappointment in love, 
she had in ambition. The Matqucss, though far froift 
discerning in general, could not but notice a difference 
in Lady Isabel's manners towards him from what it had 
once been ; forgetting that when it was otherwise he 
bad been a widower, and able by an otier oi his hand, 
to reward all the smiles and attentions for which now he 
could make no adequate recompense ; but feeling, that 
whatever influenced her conduct, she who evidently 
disliked himself was no companion for his wife, and 
would be likely to insinuate into her rr»iud the prejudices 
which rankled in her own. To sejjai-ate them, however, 
was a matter of no small difficulty ; the very mention 
of departure was discountenanced by the Earl and his 
sister ; and Lady Glenallan felt far more incliued to 
listen to their entreaties for her remaining, than to her 
husband's to depart. Often was the day of going 
named, but never adheied to ; ami the Marquess at last, 
wearied with delay, took one morning the desperate re- 
solution of announcing to his wiie, before they left their 
apartment, that she must give orders to her woman for 
the putting up of her dresses, as in two or three hours 
they should leave Arabin Castle. At first, her Ladyship 
affected to misunderstand his command, and begged a 
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repetition of it ; but when it was rendered comprebenv 
9ive to her understanding, that Lord Glenallan had 
indeed made arrangejnents for their departure without 
consulting her, and was determined, as he declared, on 
their execution, words were inadequate to vent, looks 
to express her rage. Regardless of propriety, she gave 
way to all the ill-will she bad for some time past felt 
for her husband, and upbraided him in language more 
violent than the Marquess had ever before hecutl from 
the lips of any lady, indeed of any woman, and in such 
as ^e had little, very little, expected ever to have heard 
from the beautiful ones of Georgiana. Terrified by the 
fear of her injuring herself, into every concession, the 
Marquess weakly consented to give up his intention, 
and endeavoured by a thousand promises ol future 
gratification and indulgence to pacify the stonu, which 
be was as fearful of coming to the ears of others, as 
Georgiana was regardless: and after a scene which 
totally undeceived him in any delusion he might hitherto 
have entertained with regard to her amiability, left her 
to give orders for the postponement of their journey, 
thinking by this means to procure peace, though not 
pleasure. But he was mistaken in believing that with 
submission his annoyances would end, and surprised 
whfu Lady Glenallan entered the breakfast-room 
(where he was standing with Lord Arabio,^ in her 
pelisse and bonnet. After the usual salutations had 
taken place between the latter and the Marchioness, 
her husband, as if to ward off any apparent supposition 
of alteration in their plans, cheerfully exclaimed — 

*« Well ! Georgiana, I've been telling the Earl that 
you and Lady Isabel cannot part at such short notice 
as I had designed, and he is very angry that I should 
have thought of it " 

" You are mistaken, my Lord,'' replied Lady Glen- 
allan, haughtily; '^I shall depart immediately after 
breakfast. To your kindness, Lord Arabin," she added, 
turn ng to the latter, *^ and that of Lady Isabel, i am 
indebted for all the happmess 1 have enjoyed while here; 
und it has been great, very great ; to Lord Glenallan,-^ 
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sKe continued with a contemptuous glance— << for an; 
alloys it may have had.*' 

Coitfused and surprised at such an ungenerous and 
public avowal of her sentiment, the Marquess could 
only stammer out his incapability of understanding her 
and the humour she was in that morning. With mali- 
cious triumph, the Marchioness expressed a hope that 
Lord Arabin was not similarly at a loss ; and the latter, 
somewhat annoyed at being involved in such an un* 
pleasant altercation, could only hope he understood 
Lady Glenallan rightly, when she professed herself'as 
having been happy while at Arabin Castle. 

"•Happy, too happy,*' said the Marchioness, suddenly 
bnrsting into tears, and throwing herself on the sofa, 
** not to dread the contrast which will ensue.** 

Sick of such a scene, the Marquess snatched up hi§ 
hat and left the room ; while Lord Arabin threw him- 
self on the sofa beside Lady Glenallan, and comfort- 
ing her with the fondness of a lover, not admonishing 
her with the sincerity of a friend, obtained from her a 
fall confession, of all that had passed between herself' 
and the Marquess. Far different, however, were the 
sentiments which such a relation inspired, from what 
she imagined or he expressed. While the Marchioness 
supposed he was admiring her and her spirit, he was 
pitying Lord Glenallan ; "Poor, deluded man !** thought 
be ; "is this the creaMire on whom you have lavished 
your fortune, to whcmyou hate sacrificed yourself?' 

But it was not in the utterance of such seutunentshe 
was interrupted by Lady Uabel. No ; it was in those 
of the tenderpst sympathy, the most devoted admiration ; 
it was in paying her compliments, the highest man could 
pay woman. 

" Isabel,** said the Earl, after she had spoken to the 
Marchioness, " Lady Glen^lau hasthis morning ^eo'eivcfd 
her first lesson in matrimonial duties, and slier finds it 
Tfery hard to be learnt.*^ 

" You are mistaken, my Lord,*' observfed 'the Mar- 
chioness, raising her splendid eyes to his ; " this is ix^t 
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the first time in which the Marquess has reminded me I 
am DO longer my own mistress.** 

'< I suspect it will be the last," said the Earl, with a 
meaning smile. 

** Does the man exisV feelingly inquired Lady Isabel,, 
as she hung over her friend ; '< who having caused, could 
leave another to chase those beautiful tears !'' 

<' He exists in Lord Glenallan !'* returned the Mar- 
chioness, in a melancholy tone ; << he exists in the man 
who will shortly deprive me of your society. Oh ! 
Isfibel, how often shall I think of you, and of the happy 
days I have spent at Arabin Castle !'' 

" Tell me, Lady Glenallan," said the Earl, taking 
her hand ; " when you thiiik of Isabel, will you not 
think of her brother also 1 Will you not believe him 
equally ambitious of your regard, though she only has 
been happy enough to inspire it 1^ 

"Say not so. Lord Arabin," returned the Mar- 
chioness, blushing ; " both have inspired it ; both will oc- 
cupy my thoughts-^I fear to the exclusion of every thing 
else ; but to Lady Isabel I may profess what to you 
I dare not." 

Breakfast was now prepared, to which the Earl went,, 
to summon Lord Glenallan : and about an hour after 
it, the travelling carriage was at the door, and Lady 
Isabel hanging about her friend, inconsolable, as it 
would seem, at their parting. 

" Are these professions of friendship to be continued 
by correspondence V^ inquired her brother. 

Lady Isabel made no reply. 

But the Marchioness, as he handed her to the car-, 
riage, observed, "pro/w«ofw, Lord Arabin, we are told are 
of this world ; and therefore I will not profane our iriend- 
ship by making any to your sbter ; but hope my ac-« 
tions will one day prove what at present my heart can 
only feel." 

« Farewell, dear, lovely Lady Gleuallan !" said he,. 
" I wish I was leaving you with one better capable <rf^^ 
appreciating your value." 

These were nearly the last words of Lord Arabiu^ 
and those of bis sister w€a« something similar^ Boir 
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diffisrent were the ezclamatioDS of both when the car- 
riage drove off, and they re-entered the Castle ! 

" Well I" cried Lady Isabel, " I have earned for 
myself a winter in Lonclony with the most beautiful the 
Marchioness of Olenallan. What have your languish- 
ing looks and dulcet tones eflected, Edward V* 

*^ Only the making her Ladyship delightfully discon- 
tented with the best of husbands ; and willing, I believe, 
to sacrifice him at any moment for the most faithless of 
men," returned the Earl. 

" For the one, then, whom I have the honour to call 
my brother," returned Lady Isabel ; <^ but whom, just 
at present, I shall call my servant, and request to oider 
our horses, that we may ride away our uncommon 
jrief." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" #iir plearares are bora but to die, 
Tbev are linked to our hearts bat to serer, 

Amd like ttam •hooting down a dark tky, 
Seem brighteat when fialUng for ever.*' 

From Agnes MandevUk to Catharine Morton. 

Hermitage, &c. 

Mr DEAREST Catharine, 
To you, hitherto the kind sympathizer in my plea- 
sures, I now turn for consolation in my sorrow* In a 
sorrow which, if it continue to affect me as it has 
hitherto done, will quit me soon, and with life. I this day 
week took leave of De Meurville, of him who has been 
to roe at once a lover and a friend; whose afiection has 
heightened my enjoyments, while his advice corrected 
their influence. We left him, as you know, about three 
months ago in London, which we quitted a short time 
after Charlotte's marriage, detained there in a diploma- 
tic situation from the Austrian Court, but little thinking 
we should not see him again till be came to bid us a 
final farewell. However, so it was to be, and Hermit- 
age, once the scene of aU my joy, is now the witness 
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oC all my wo. It was seated under one of its shady 
trees, 1 was surprised by the appearance of De Meur- 
ville, who pale, and apparently tired and sorrowful, ex- 
claimed, as he approached, ^' Agnes, 1 am come to bid 
you farewell !'' involuntarily I sank on the seat from 
which I had risen at his appearance, and listened in 
motionless silence, while he explained to me in a hur- 
ried tone, that he had received a communication from 
the Emperor, which required his immediate return to 
Germany. For what, or for how long, he appeared 
either to have forgotten or not heard. In fact, her seemed 
only* to remember' his was leaving ! and in tha?t idea to 
have lost every other. Of my grief, at least from What 
] have expressed, you may form some idea, but of his 
you never can. Wildly he threw his arms around me, 
implored me to think of him, to love him, when he was 
far distant, to believe hitti true till 1 beheld him false ! 
to listen not to what was said against him by others, till 
conviction proved it. " They will tell you,'^ said be, 
that I am married — ^that I shall never return to Eng- 
land — that you are credulous, and never man was true; 
but believe them not, Agnes, believe them not — ^tis 1 
who ask it !" 

*• My De Meurville,*' said I, ♦* of whom is it that you 
expect such conduct 1 Who can" yba suppose would be 
interested ' in giving me information, which you only 
know would have power to afflict me V^ 

Others will suspect it would, be assured," said he, 
^ and report will whisper it — wishes will circulate it — 
envy will acquaint you with it. You wiU be surround- 
ed with lovers contending for your affections, friends 
solicitous for their success, and 1 shall hare no ad- 
vocate to plead my cause.*' 

" Will you not have an advocate in my heart, Clif- 
ford!* interrupted I: "one whose pleadings will pre- 
vent my listening to those of any other, in the hope thHt 
love and honour may one day be reconciled, and sanc- 
tion yours."' 

"Ah, Agnes I** said he, sinking at my feet " that h^art 
will be silenced, indeed, everything but corrupted. You 
know not now* what you n»y hereafter beeome, and 
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you do noU cannot know, how wretched the prospect 
of the future makes roe.^ 

" What can I do ? what can I say," cried I, " to ren- 
der it otherwise P* 

^^ You can," said he, after a momentary pause, ** do 
that which will dissipate every doubt,'8ay that which 
will still eyery anxiety ; you can give me this hand ! 
you can pledge me this t^art ! you can call me, your 
De Meurville, your husband I The delay of a few houT» 
here will be of no consequence to me, and during these, 
we may find a few minutes for the performance of a 
ceremony, which the chaplabfi attached to your father's 
household would, 1 am convinced, go through." 

" Oh ! De Meurvilk;," said I, " what a part would you 
induce me to act. Do you imagine i could ever know 
peace, after deceiving my parents, sullying your honour, 
destroying Mademoiselle Dettinghortfe's happiness I" 

*^Her happiness," repeated he, contemptuously, 
^that source of remorse, at least, you would not have." 

*^When I am convinced,'* said I, **by her marriage 
with another, that it is independent of you, then you: 
shall be my De Meurville— nny husband — but not till 
then." 

He used, as you may imagine, all the eloquence of 
love to induce me to change my resolution, to silence 
my conscience, and his own ; and if any one's eloquence 
would have succeeded, it would have been his. Even 
now, when I recollect it, enforced with such fondness, 
brightened with such anticipations, urged m such de^ 
spair, I wonder I could have resisted it. How great 
must have been its power then, but fortunately there 
was within me a something greater still, and [ did re- 
sist it. Instead of himsdf, I accepted his picture ; 
which he had purposely taken for me, and would not 
hear of my refusing. 

<< O that I could think," said he, as he placed it round- 
my neck, ^^ that the time would ever come, in which 
the husband's fondness would add value to the lover's 
sift ; but I have a presentiment that it never will, that 
we shall never vteet agam !" 
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" Never, De MeUrvOle ! that word comprehends 
both time and eternity ; and if we meet not here, I 
trust we shall hereafter." 

« Talk not of an hereafter, Agnes," said he, wildly, 
*< to which I shall have no guide ; of a Heaven which I 
shall never reach, unless from you i learn the way." 

"Why will you speak thus?" remonstrated 1. 
*< What avails reason if it is thus to be rejected ; and 
what is woman that she should supplant it ?" 

" Woman is to man," said he, "a dearer, gentler 
guide than reason ; one less exacting, less frigid, more 
influential, more fond." I was overcome by the melan- 
choly expression which accompanied these words ; and 
the idea that IX* Meurville might ever err for want of 
such a guide, ahiiost made me repent having refused to 
become such, as far as I was capable to him. For- 
tunately he did itut observe my resolution waver, had 
he done so, all would have been over ; but my face was 
averted, and his concealed as he leant on me. I told 
him that 1 would write to him ; and that idea seemed to 
comfort him ; that I should consider hearing from him 
my greatest consolation, and that the letter which an* 
nounced his return to England and to me, released from 
his present engagement, would be the most acceptable 
I could ever receive. But if the fulfilment of the latter 
was unavoidable, I would endeavour to bear, with satis- 
fection, that he had sacrificed love to duty, being better 
able to bear a loss which would preserve his honour, 
than a love which would involve its disgrace. After 
having reasoned him not into contentment with his fate, 
but into submission to it, I entreated him to leave me. 
He had already bid adieu to the rest, alleging anxiety 
to return immediately to town ; and if his long stay 
with me were discovered, it would create suspicion ; 
besides, every delay was increasing his sorrow, and 1 
wanted solitude to give vent to mine which I had hitherto 
to a degree repressed. How often-did he bid me adieu, 
and return to repeat it once more ;• how often clasp me 
to his heart, and call me his beloved Agnes. With 
what emotion did he press my hand wiien, for the last 
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ixne^ it lii^red in his ; with what agony tear himself 
finally from my presence. What I felt at his departure 
I cannot describe to you ; I could not weep, I could 
»ot speak ; I stood motionless on the spot on which he 
bad left me, with a feeling nearer approaching to suffo* 
cation than any other. My eyes were wearied with 
looking down the path he went, my head was giddy, and 
«very thing appeared in confusion around me. But 
soon ray stupefaction left me, and, bursting into tears, I , 
wildly followed the walk he had pursued. Fortunately, 
it-wasa retired one, and no person met me ; had any 
one, they would have thought me mad. I called Cli^> 
ford de Meurville in vain, nothing but echo answered 
to my voice. I would have given the world to have 
seen him yet once again — once more to have felt his em- 
brace—once more to have beheld his eyes imploring 
truth from mine. But why should I recall moments ^ 
80 wretched, so intensely wretched, as those which suc- 
ceeded his departure, their poignancy is still too bitter 
not to render the retrospection maddening* Had I 
possessed power at the time, I could have written you 
a few lines to implore you, if yau could see De Meur* 
ville, to console him, to cheer him, to tell him of your 
own confidence in my affection, and thus to have en- 
eouraged him ; but 1 was incapable of any such effort* 
and, on reflection, I am sure it would have been un- 
necessary. If you saw him, your own. heart would 
suggest better than I could dictate ; if you did not, my 
request would have been un^vaihng. I must now con- 
clude this long letter, for the dulness of which I shall 
not apologize, as, if I couM be in any thing like spirits 
now, I should not be worthy of the name of your fnend, 
of the sincerity of your friendship, or of being De 
Meurville*s Agnes. 

I am, &c. &c. 

P. S. Our house is, as usual, filled with company, at 
present chiefly gentlemen, amcmg whom gaming is the 
order of the day, which induces later hours and more 
Boise than is at all agreeable to us females; in short, it 
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promises to be a very different summer irom the last^ 
but perhaps no summer will ever again resemble that 
to me. If it were not from the dread of missing De 
Meurvine's letters, which, directed to a feigned name, 
are to be left for me at the post-office near here, I think 
I should accept Mr. and Mrs. Damar's invitaticm. to 
Songrove, as 1 fear my wo-begone looks will soou be 
traced to their real source ; at present they are sup- 
posed to proceed from my recent dissipations at Wey- 
mouth, and regret for their loss. The Russels are still 
in France. Charlotte writes me word she hates her 
husband. What a confession for a bride ! 



CHAPTER XXllL 



^< 'Til ptft ! the Teil is torn awaj 
Tnat bid the idol from my aight. 
And mocking reason'* lober ray, 
Enfolded Uiee in hiiy lighU" 



Aftee leaving Arabin Castle, Lord and Lady Glen* 
allan returned to Brighton, he to endeavour to please 
his Lady, she to please herself. With change of resi^ 
dence the Marquess hoped for a change in Geoiigiana's 
manners towards him, but in this he was disappointed^ 
and a coldness, which the slightest provocation irritated 
into passion, though the most unbounded tenderness 
could not soften into love, continued, as when at Lord 
Arabin's, their general characteristic. Previous to this 
hated visit, though she had frequently shocked and sur^ 
prised him by the indulgence of a violent spirit, she had 
not wounded him by a systematic indifference; and 
rendered miserable by such conduct, the Marquess, to 
discover its source, was betrayed into an action wUch 
perhaps no circumstances could justify, and which in- 
creased the evil it developed the source o£ Preparing 
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tme ^TeniDg to peruse a book which be brought down 
firom the Marchioness's boudoir, after she, in company 
with another lady, had gone to a concert, he was 8ur« 
prised by the falling of a letter from it ; and on examin«> 
ing the direction, which was to the Marchioness of 
Olenallan, discovered it to be from Lady Isabel Ireton. 
Prompted by irresistible curiosity to satisfy himself 
whether he was right in the suspicions he had long en- 
tertained of the counsels of this lady undermining his 
peace, he opened the epistle, whose length and hand- 
writing would have certified it, without farther evidence^ 
to be the production of a lady. By the commencing 
sentence, which coi^^tulated her on her safe arrival at 
Brighton, he discovered the letter to have been written 
about a month before, in answer to one Lady Glenallan 
had despatched immediately after her coming to that 
place. It proceeded thus : ^< How my brother and I 
laughed over your description of the journey; how 
weU we could imagine your agreeable Lord poring 
over an old newspaper in one comer of the carriage, 
while you fell asleep in the other, dreaming, as you was 
kind enough to say, of Edward and of me.'* 

" Ungrateful Geoi^ana I'* involuntarily exclaimed 
the Marquess, as he drew a candle nearer to him, and 
lost all the scruples he had hitherto felt in reading the 
letter. << Is this the recompense for all the attentions I 
showed you during that journey 1 for my forbearance 
in not resenting unkindness from you, which any other 
man would have made you repent of for years after- 
wards.*' But he went on. 

" You cannot conceive, my dearest Lady Glenallan, 
for, notwithstanding your desire, I cannot call one, so 
much my superior in every thing but years, Georgiana ; 
how wretched my brother has been ever since your de- 
parture ; he literally thinks of nothing but you. Not 
a book but recalls — may I write it ? — your dear image. 
Not a ride, not a walk do we take, but those which 
were favourites with you. Not a subject is started, but 
has a reference to you. In me he knows too well he 
has a delighted listener, not to be lavbh of the theme 
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when we are together ! andcouldjou bear bam— could 
you heir with what rapture he speaks of you— wi^ 
what penetratKHi he discovere the most trifling tbii^ 
tftac has been performed by you, whether it be a song 
you have copied, a landscape you have sketched^ or 
any thing which you have touched.*' 

«* And what is aD >^his to her 1 to my wife f ex- 
claimed the Marquess passionately, as, without patience 
regularly to read, he ran over the remainder — instances 
of Lord Arabin's remembrance, admiration, &c. ftc^^ 
till he came to a passage, in which his own name caught 
his eye. " I hope,** it began, " that you do not forget 
my advice, that you do not forget to remind Lord Glen* 
allan a thousand times a day of his happnessin po8« 
sessing so lovely and beaumul a wife : it is the only 
way, my charming friend, for men are of all beings 
most ungrateful, and require perpetually to be reminded 
of what they enjoy. Let not the natural amiability of 
your disposition lead you to be over obliged for any 
thing he does for you; 'tis for your happiness, and 
to promote the centittuance of his attentions, I advise 
it ; for once too grateful for his gifts and he will think 
he has been too generous in lavishing them, however 
mistaken he would be in such a supposition, for could 
he give you the wealth of the world, it would be no 
compensation for the blessings you bestowed on him 
when you gave him yourself. Oh, Lady Olenallan ! if 
adverse fate had not thrown him and his thousands in 
your way at the moment it did — when, as you once 
described it to me, India was yawning for your recep- 
tion on one side, every thing that was disagreeable your 
alternative on the other, you would never have fallen to 
the lot of one so little capable of appreciating you. 
No, you would now be the cherished idol of some man 
very different from Lord Glenallan! You would be 
listening to love and adoration from lips more persuasive 
than his." 

*^ Cruel, unkind suggestions !" said the Marquess, 
throwing down the open letter on the table. *• It is you, 
then, my Lady Isabel, I may thank for all Geoi^iana's 
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unkindoess. My thootands might indeed hare been bet* 
ter bestowed tba^ on one who allows you to speak ibus 
of me — than on one, who, while she b enjoying all the 
luxuries they can purchase, despises their possessor. '^ 
Again he took up the letter, and his miseries were com- 
pleted, when, on looking at the conclusion, he discern- 
ed a few liues from Lord Arabin himself. Previous to 
which Lady Isabel had written — << My brother is just 
come in ; he is quite angry that I did not acquaint him 
with my intention of writing to you, but I knew if I had 
I should not have been able to have written it in peaoe. 
He would have been at ray elbow with, * Tell her 
this, and reiiimd her of that ;' so I gave him no intima- 
tion ; however, you will not escape his Lordship ; he 
insbts on informing you himself, with regard to the cul- 
ture of the American plants he gave you the evening be- 
fore you left| and is impatient to take the pen out of my 
hand, so adieu, &c., &c.% 

The Earl commenced with, <^ My dear Lady Glen-^ 
allan," and after apolc^izing for thus addressing her, 
^proceeded to give her a few directions about the rearing 
of the flowers, which he had learnt that morning from 
his gardener, and which the latter having been away 
some time before, prevented him from earlier obtain- 
ing ; but the far greater part of the space in which he 
wrote was filled with insinuations, allusions, &c., which 
the Marquess was at a loss exactly to understand, not 
having been admitted into tliat free- masonry of looks 
and words which had been established by the trio at 
Arabin Castle. Engaged, however, in puzzling out 
the meaning of his Lordship, he was startled by the 
opening of tbe door, and thunderstruck, when the per- 
son who approached, and in a moment stood befc»re 
him, was«-Lady Glenallan ! 

«*I did not ex-p-ect — you — so — soon," stammered 
out the Marquess, m some confusion. 

** So it would seem,'* observed her ladyship, who, 
white as the pearls, of which a profusion adorned her 
dress, fixed her eyes with mortifying composure on the 
letter he was half-folding, half-rumpling up; ** but I be^ 
camre so faint,^ 1 could not sUnj out the concert'' 
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" You look very pale,** said her lord. 

" Really,*' cried Lady Glenallan, sharply, « I am 
afraid my entrance was very mal-apropos ; I certainly 
interrupted you in the perusal of some fair correspond- 
ent*8 letter." 

*< Fair !" repeated the Marquess, and overcome with 
confusion the letter fell from his hands. 

With an expression at once playful and malicious the 
Marchioness caught it up ; in an agony her lord demanded 
its restoration. 

** Don't be afraid,** said she, eluding his efforts to gain 
it; "I shan't read it ** 

" Don't look at it— don't, even at the direction, I im- 
plore you," cried the Marquess. 

But it was too late, her eyes were fixed upon it, and* 
she exclaimed, " Why this is to me, ni\ Lord ! How 
came it in your possession ?" And on ei^amining it more 
closely, and perceiving it was franked by Lord Arabin 
— " Is it possible. Lord Glenallan," she continued, *«i8 
it possible that you have really been reading this letter 
to me from Lady Isabel Ireton? Well indeed might you 
be alarmed at my entrance, when it was thus you were 
engaged. What conKdence can I in future have in 
one who has descended to such a meanness — a mean* 
ness which, if it had been to preserve my life, I could 
not have been guilty of." Thus the Marchioness con- 
tinued her indignation, increasing with every word, and 
. at last by its violence, rousing Lord Glenallan's. 

" Perhaps, Georgiana,** said he, '* if you found your 
dearest interests undermining — ^if you found yourself 
losing affections which you had done all in your power 
to gain, and suspected the clause — you, too, might have 
been betrayed into the only method of convincing your- 
self," 

" Never !" returned Lady Glenallan, scornfully ; " I 
should never prise aflections of which any investigation 
could prove the falsity." 

<'You talk like a high-spirited woman, Georgiana,*^ 
said the Marquess ; *^ I feel like a husband disappointed 
where he has placed his most sanguine hopes ; wounded 
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67 Eer on whom he bad fixed 1ms fondest aieetfens ; 
desrased and ridiculed, where it has been his greatest 
study to please and to oblige.** 

<< 'Tis idle talking, my lord,** Airiousiy interciipted ihe 
MarchioDess; <^I have convicted you in an action 
which yo«Hr footman woold have scorned to have been 
guilty o^ which will for ever lessen you in my estima- 
tion — which will for ever make me suspicious of you ; 
and which mduces me to wish, heartily to wish, that 
that letter had disclosed sometlnng worse to you than it 
can have done.** 

4( What coidd k have disclosed worse,** asked the 
Marquess, with a deep-^rawn sigh, *^ than that I have 
bestowed my afifeetion^ on one totally unworthy of them 
—on one, who after bemg but six months married — ^** 

The Marchioness interrupted him-*** The fact is, 
Lord GlenaNao, you are jealous of the Earl of Arabin. 
I saw it from the first day we were at the Castle, and so 
did Lady Isabel, so did the Earl himself, and we laugh-> 
ed at such nonsense.** 

" You were very obliging,** observed the Marquess, 
bitterly. 

" Yes; we laughed at it,** continued her Ladyship ; 
^ not that Lord Arabin was so insignificant a rival, but 
that you had so little confidenee in your wife, so poor 
an opinion of yourself.** 

"I have had too much confidenee in my wife,** said 
Lord Glenallan. « I have given her credit for being 
better and wiser than I now fear she is ; I have consi- 
dered her worthy of love and esteem which she deserved 
not to inspire.** 

" Spare your eloquence !** cried Lady Glenallan, " I 
am not to be taught by you, or by any one my conduct. 
You do not now address the meek, tame-spirited crea- 
ture who, from what one hears, would have hid her face 
from man or woman either to oblige you.** 

" Gkoi^ana !'' vociferated the Marquess, exasperated 
by so unfeeling an allusion to his late wife ; ** you may 
insult me, but you shall not her, who was as superior to 
you in anuabUity, in gentleness, in all that inspires love 
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and regard, as it is possible for one woman to be to^ 
another !** 

*< Tou are certainly quite inspired,'' returned Lady 
Glenallan, contemptuously ; <* and form a most ludicrous 
contrast to the dumb, teirified person you were but a: 
few minutes ago. I am sure I wish your conscience 
would have similarly harangued you when you were 
presuming to open my letter.'* 

" Cease ! in mercy cease l^* cried her unhappy 
husband. 

" Vl\ not cease ; PU not have mercy," returned the 
Marchioness ; " you showed none for my feelings when 
you committed so ungentlemanly an action, and 1 have 
none for yours. What was Lady IsabePs correspond- 
ence with me, to you, that you should pry into it. 
Fortunately," continued her Ladyship, "or perhaps 
unfortunately, for your gratification, ske is an angel ! 
and wrote nothing that angels might not have seen ; but 
it might have been otherwise." 

" Lady Isabel is a devil incarnate,'* said the Marquess ;. 
<^ one who would wish to betray you, and render me 
miserable ! In the latter," added he, in a melancholy 
tone, "she has nearly succeeded." 

" I'll not stay,'' cried the Marchioness, ringing the 
bell violently, ** to hear my best fi iend abused ! No ; 
I'll leave yoq, Lord Glenallan ; I'll go any where, to 
any place, which is the farthest from you." 

" Go to your angel, Isabel," said he, sneeringly ; 
" go to Lord Arabin, and tell him that I now know the 
value of her friendship and his." 

" I'll not bear this ! I'll not bear it !" said the Mar- 
chioness, almost screaming with passion, and scarcely 
able to command herself to give orders for the carriage 
when the servant entered. 

" VVhat would you do? are you mad? inquired the 
Marquess, after the footman had shut the door. 

" No ; I'm not mad," returned Lady Glenallan ; 
« were I so, I would remain here, I would remain with 
you, I would expose myself to your cruelty." 

*' Cruelty !" repeated her Lord ; " pervert not terma ;. 
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talk not of what you never knew. Oh ! 6eorgiana»'' 
he was contmoingy when interrupted by her bursting 
iato a flood of tears, the customary conclusion to her 
storms of temper, and, unfortunately, the usual dissipa-^ 
tors of all Lord Olenallan's anger, for the sight of them 
made him forget her unkindness, her heartlessness, her 
ingratitude ; and remember only lier youth, her beauty, 
her dependence on him for love and protection ; and he 
took her to his arms, he implored her forgiveness for any 
thing he had said unkind, and but a promise that she 
would endeavour to behave to him as she had once 
done. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

^' Sone few ther* u«, of sordid mould. 
Who baiter Touth and bloom for gold ; 
Carelefli with what or whom they i 
Their nUing paiiiioii all for state.*' 

Hermitage did not present this summer, as the last^ 
an assembly of refined society and succession of elegant 
amusements ; for the marriage of Charlotte had thrown 
the family under a cloudy from which they had not yet 
been emancipated, and the style of people who would 
have formed the one, and contributed to the others, 
were those who had now become shy of their acquaint- 
ance. Women of delicacy dreaded contagion ; men of 
fortune feared ensnarement; and the Mandevilles, to 
escape the mortification of bemg quite deserted, bad to 
collect about them those to whom they were quite in- 
difierent, and from whom they could derive no conse- 
quence, with one exception, in the person of the Earl 
of Ossulton. This nobleman, to whose parsimony they 
were indebted for his making their house an hotel, 
during a stay in Surrey which had been necessitated by 
business, could not be indifferent to them when he had 
a hand and coronet to offer ; and Lady Mandeville 
already anticipated the stigma mcurred by Mrs. RussellV 
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marriage, lost in fte splendour of the Conntess of 0s- 
neon's* But no sueb brilliant connexion would 
have xetrieved their fame, had not the Elarl, daring his 
stay at Hennitage, which lasted nearty two months, 
become extremely involyed by play ; and, averse to 
liquidating the debts he had contracted as unable de^ 
cently to leave the house until he had done so, it was 
indirectly hinted by Sir William, at the Suggestion of 
his wife, that all his embarrassments should be removed 
by the former, if lus liordshipcould sug^pest any adequate 
compensati(m for the conference of such a benefit. The 
latter, grateful for the proposal, made liberal offers of 
patronage for the sons;, but Sir William, instructed by 
nis lady, declined that mode of recompense, and pro- 
nounced them as already secure, through different 
channels, of advancement m their respective pursuits. 
His Lor^hipthen made other advantageous proffers of 
his influence, his exertions, and all that he could com- 
mand in shorty but his fortune and himself. A sacrifice 
of the latter indeed had never occurred to him; and 
when broad hints from Lady Mandeville — who, in a ne- 
gociation she undertook with him, was unrestrained by 
any of the scruples of deUcacy which had deterred the 
Baronet from pushing too closely towards the desired 
point — suggested to his miud, for the first time, this 
method of retribution, he was eqiually confounded and 
undetermined : confounded evidently at such an idea 
having occurred to them when it had never occurred 
to himself, and undetermined as to the realizing of it. 
Totally devoid of feefing, and in this instance of respect, 
no necessity of inspiring or creating affection troubled 
Lord Ossulton ; and in contemplating Madelina and 
Agnes— which he did with more attention after his con- 
versation with their mother, he was only divided as to 
which he should seIect-*-4f he honoured either with his 
hand. The latter he thought a pretty girl ; but of the 
former, who appeared to him dying in a consumption, 
he suspected he should have a shorter lease; and there- ?, 
fore, after some deliberation, determined on taking her 
for better or worse^^as the most promising speculation. 
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With what different feelings were his offers made and 
received f made as the only alternative to release him 
from debts which he had no inclination to pay, and with 
a resolution to disappoint the woman who anticipated 
any pleasures from their acceptance ; received, as the 
delightful prelude to every future gratification and tri* 
umph, as the forerunner of an elevation which would 
enable her to patronize or annihilate by a look, those 
whom she had hitherto courted. Miss Mandeville now 
found herself placed, in reality, in the enviable situation 
she had often experienced in imagination, and able, as 
she believed, to realize all the charming visions of which 
that imagination had been so prolific. An immediate 
order on the first dress maker in London lor the prepa- 
ration of the most beautiful dresses, and on the first 
carriage-maker for the turning out of the most elegant 
curricle, would, she thought, be the trifling though 
agreeable preliminaries to the wliole family going up to 
town ; when she reckoned on selecting her barouche, 
sitting for her picture, choosing her diamonds, and be- 
coming, by the hand of a bishop and aid of a special 
license. Countess of Ossultou. 

These were the expectations of Miss Mandeville : but 
somewhat different were the determinations of her fu- 
ture lord; he perfectly foresaw, from the vanity and 
thoughtlessness which characterized the family, the de- 
are they would entertain of indulging in a great expense 
and display on the occasion, by which he would most 
likely sufier; and therefore resolved on announcing a 
necessity for his returning to Ussulton Park immediate- 
ly after his marriage, which would frustrate their capa- 
bility of doing so. Once there, he was aware that hb 
Countess would be as isolated from society and any pos* 
sible means of dissipation, as if she were transported 
into the heart of India, or wilds of America ; for it was 
situated in a remote part of Northumberland, and at the 
distance of many miles from any residence ; an effec- 
tual barrier to intercourse, even if there had not been 
&ny other: but there was one still more eflScient in the 
savage temper of the Earl, who was detested by every 
one, unfortunate enough to have iii^tercoarse with bim^ 
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Never did rBsitj receive a greater mortificatioBi thstt 
Mm M^indeviUe's, when hia Lordship atqaaiated her 
with his intentions. When, instead of several weeks^ 
ahe heard she was only to spend two or three days in 
London, and that as he had made arrangements for 
their being married in the country, and proceeding im* 
tnediatelv after it to the North, it would be quite unne- 
cessary for any of family to accompany them to town. 
Ilidelina felt httle inclined to conform to plans made 
with such unceremonious indifference to her inclinHi- 
tions, and would probably have rebelled against their 
execution, had not her more (iolitic mother advised her 
compliance, and held out to her the flattering, though 
uafounded idea, that she would spend the winter in 
London, and that Ossulton Park was most probably 
surrounded with an excellent neighbourhood, among 
whom she would introduce the latest fashions, and be 
a person of the highest consequence; in short. Lady 
Mandeville's eloquence, at last, reconciled her daugh* 
ter to the present fall of the splendid fabric she had 
built. But she determined to be the star of the Norths 
till,, like the sun, she could rise with glory in the East^ 
where next winter she anticipated being the Lady 6ie« 
nallan of last, and exoiti^g herself, all the interest, ad* 
miration, and envy the latter had so amply created. So 
that after all her own expectations, and those of others, 
she was married very quietly at Hermitage and set off 
inmiediately after it, in a plain travelling chariot for 
London. During their stay at the latter, they were 
obliged to stop at an hotels the Eari having no town 
house, and that of the Mandevilles being let during the 
summer. The Countess was visited by all her ac- 
quaintance, and nothing could be pleasanter to her than 
the few days of her residence in London. Dressed in 
the most elegant manner^ she bad only to sit at home 
for the reception of visiters, or drive abroad for her 
amusement Engaged in the latter, a day or two after 
her arrival in town, she met Mr. Darner ; he had ever 
been an admirer of hers, and she, conscious of it, 
alwavs felt that desire to look pleasingly before him> 
trhicb we invariably do in presence of those on whom 
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ve stuipect i^e have made a ftvornmUe inqiretaoii* 
Every thing confirmed Lady Ossuilon's doing it, at the 
moment she was recognised by Mr. Darner : hc^ dress 
was becoming — a splendid shawl ftll orer the morning 
robe, and drooping ohantilly and blossoming wild flow** 
ers hung about her bonnet, wtuie her face and figure 
expressed compassion she felt for a poor womm, whom 
she had just been relieving. 

*^ Allow," cried Mr. Darner^ as he held up his hand 
to the carriage ; '^ allow one of the earKest uid wannest 
friends of Miss Mandeville, to congratulate the Coun*' 
tess of Ossulton." 

^* Is it possible I see you, Charles 1" said the latter, 
with animation ; «< how are you, and how is Caroline 
and her baby 1^ 

<< Oh, quite well, perfectly weU, I thank you : but 
how are you and the Earl, and how did you leare them 
at Hermitage ?" 

*^ I am quite well,'* returned she ; ** London always 
agrees with me ; and as for Lord Ossulton, I can 
scarcely tell you how he is. His Lordship b so ungal- 
lant a bridegroom, as to leave me alone from morning 
till ni^ht. But at Hermitage, they were all quite well 
when I left them, and desired a thousand remembrances 
to you and Carey." 

" Have you been long in town P* inquired Mn 
Darner. 

<' Oh no ! not more than two or three days," replied 
the Countess ; << and I am, as you may imagine, quite 
in a hurry to leave it. We shall set out for Ossulton at 
the beginning of next week ; it is quite Gothic being in 
London at this season." 

" Gtolhic or not," replied Mr.. Darner, " I'd rather 
see you here than in Northumberland, whose chill blasts 
will, I fear, ill agree with so fair a flower." 

*Hih ! the flower's not so delicate !" said she, laugh* 
iog, <<but it will bear transplantation very well; and, 
perhaps, acquire hardihood from the change." 

"I hopeW," returned Mr. Daiiier; "but tell me. 
Lady Ossulffin, did you hear from the Russells lately f 
are they quite well 1" * . 
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« I heard from Charlotte a few days since/' said 
she ; ^*wbo mentions that she and her hushed will be 
returning shortly to England." 

<< And that she hourly discovers new attractions in 
him, 1 suppose ?' added Mr. Darner. 

« No, she doesn't say that," returned the Countess, 
with a meaning smile. 

And after a little more desultory cunversation, and 
a promise that Mr. Damer should call on the Countess 
next day, he wished her good morning, and returned 
home ; where, to the great mortification of his wife, 
he raved of nothing but Lady Ossulton. « She is cer- 
tamly very pretty," said he, as sitting after dinner, he 
was fiddling with some fruit,-^Mrs. Damer playing with 
her child ; '< and never looked better than to-day, she 
dresses so well — with such elegance and suitability !*' 

« What did she wear ?" inquired Mrs. Damer ; cn^ 
deavouring to appear interested about a subject on 
which she was quite indifferent, or perhaps worse. 

"Oh ! I don't know, I 'm no adept in ladies' dresses," 
returned her husband ; " but it was something very 
becoming— lilac — or pink — or what you call French 
white, I think, her bonnet was made of; and then 
there was some light flowers, May, or apple-blossoms, 
or something or other, falling and twining about it : it 
bad a very good effect altogether." 

** I dare say !" said Mrs. Damer. 

"And then," continued lie, " it wasn't so much her 
dress that struck me, but the amiability of her appear- 
ance. There she was performing an act of charity and 
listening to a tiresome beggar-woman ; when in the 
shop opposite which -she was stopping, there was a 
group of geQtl^men, among whom, jany other pretty 
woman would like to have made her entree, and been 
playing off all manner of airs." 

Mrs. Damer secretly smiled at her husband's credu- 
lity, in supposing that Lady Ossulton was not perfectiy 
aware of which proceeding would be most likely to 
ensure admiration; and could scarcely hearhim assert, 
with patience, that he believed her very inmnerent to it 

" Madelina," said he, « has a great deal of sense. 
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and is eonrinced, as she has often told me, of the inn* 
tility of ^admiration to contribate to happiness.'' 

*< She has received enough, certainly," replied Mrs. 
Damer, <* to enable her to determine the point.'* 

<<Now I think of it," said Mr. Darner, laughing, 
^ you and she were not very good friends ; but I hope," 
he added^ in a more serious tone, ** that it will not be 
the case any longer, for I assure you, you would be 
rather singular in disliking a person who pleases every 
one else ; and that when you call on her to-morrow, 
you will prove yourself, by your manner, to have over^ 
come any little feelings of jealousy or envy ; which I 
cannot help thinking were the foundations of your cKs* 
Bketoher.^' 

Mrs. Darner disclaimed it being the case. 

"Even if it were,'^ continued her husband, "there 
were many allowances to be made. Tou saw her at 
Hermitage, as an elegant and accomplished ghrl, re- 
ceiving attentions and admiration superior to yourself; 
and which, though indeed," he inserted in a flattering 
tr>ne, *<the case is different now, >ou had not tiien si* 
nilar reasons to expect : for though you were a bride, 
ftnd in my eyes a beauty, you had not that happy manner, 
md appearance of amiability, which distinguished her." 

" How much," involuntarily exclaimed Mrs. Darner, 
** has she gained by appearances, and I lost !" 

" Why, the fact is, Caroline," said her husband, 
** appearances must ever be added to realities, or the 
existence of the latter will be doubted." 

" I have reason to know that," returned his wife. 

*< And I think have improved by the knowledgc^^ 
said Mr. Darner. ** You now unite the one to the 
other, and I flatter myself, that whatever might once 
liave been the case, my wife and the Countess of 08«> 
solton would now be equally objects of admiration." 
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CHAPTER I. 



« SkiB earn*, ihe k goD«, w ktfe miif 
To MMt pcriMDM Mfcr anfa ; 

The MB or that IMNMBt ifMt, 

Aad aaaaM to hsfo riaea ia fatal*'' 

Cowrift. 

The vague hope which fireqaendy induces our poet* 
ponemeiit of any unpkasant antjf namely, that some* 
thing may intemre to prerent its execution, induced 
Mrs. Darner to delay W visit to^the CouflMii 4f Os* 
nilton; which, in OMpHance with her husband's wishes 
die had promised to make on the morning ensuing to 
that in woMb her Ladyship bad been met bv the latter^ 
"lie actually stopped at the hotel and heard pro- 
d the unpleaang tidings ; << That her Ladyship 
at home," sne still indulged an idea of the proba* 
liUty of her being out, or ill, or something or other that 
should prevent her seeing her. But tUs announced^ 
the steps let down, the footman prepared to usher her 
through the hall, there was no retention ; and with as 
good a grace as possible, she made up her mind to enter 
the presence of the formidable Countess of Ossulton. 
Formidable indeed, only to Mrs. Damer, from the supe- 
riority wttti which imagination invested her ; for could 
she Imve seen the mind and heart of her Ladyship, di- 
vest^ o{ the graces which rendered tbem imposing^ 
she would have owned the one but frivofous, the othijr 
weak and wavering ; and that it was manner alone, 
which gave an idea of die extent of her understanding, 
and the anuability of her feelings, though Mrs. Damer 
had always supposed the former great, and the latter 
excited by every one but herself. The Countess, en- 
gaged with a book, was half sitting, half reclining on 
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tbe Rofa when she entered, and her first glance was that 
of doubtful recognition ; Imt her next seemed to certify 
her as to her knowledge of the person who entered, and 
with a mixture of haughtiness and condescenuon, bat 
predominancy sufficient of the first, to prove Madehna 
Mandeville was not extinct in the Countess of Ossulton, 
she advanced to meet her iriend^ 

"My dear"* Caroline," she said, « I am delighted to 
see you ; but really was for an instant at a losd to re« 
cognise you, disguised by such feathers and furbelows." 

Mrs. Damer smiled ; << I can recognise you," return- 
ed she, "notwithstanding a greater change ; allow me 
to conffratulate you on it." 

" I mank you," said her Ladyship, with indescribable 
ease ; " and believe I may return the congratulation^ 
ttiough for a diflforent circumstance — namely, on your 
BccatlA0tmxt And^deed," added her Ladyship, witfi 
tf -heartless laugh, " it is a suMsctop whicbb if report 
'"^aks true, you merit congratulation, fiwr I am toU you 
were become tbe size of the house." '^ 

'^ I shall be anxious for you to see my < 
Mrs, Damer ; " I thmk her very pretty." 

" Ob, of course !" cried Lady Ossulton ; " you wodS "^ 
not be its mother if you did not ; but of my see *)g jt 
there's no chance, for we leave town to-morrow." * 

" So soon!" said Mrs. Damer ; " we had hoped yoH 
could dine with us.'' 

"You are very good, very kind," returned the 
Countess, carelessly : « but talking of your child, is it 
possible you ventured so far without it ? I had always 
pctured to myself that when you had a little baby, you 
would not stir a step unaccompanied by it ; that if you 
were in the x^arggge, it and the nurse would be surely 
perched intone comer ; and that if you walked, they'd 
be at your elbow. By the bye, what is it called 1 some 
one told me it wa3 named Madelina." 

« No !" said Mrs. Damer, "if I had foltowed Charles's 
inclinations, it would have been; but for once I pur- 
sued my own, and had it christened Jane, after my aear 
mother." 
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*< Then I am sure,'* returned Lady Ossulton, " I am 
infinitely indebted to you and your mother, for having 
been the means of saving my name from profanation. 
I Should hate to have a great fat nurse, calling a red- 
faced squalling infant, <Miss Madd}.' Excuse me 
Carofine: but all children are alike, and disgrace a 
pretty name as much as a pretty frock.'' 

«*Then what i^ould be your plan?" inquired Mrs. 
Darner, << for children, you know, will, if they live, 
become men and women.'' 

** Oh ! my plan," said the Countess, " is to give every 
child two names, and call it the ugly one all its life, 
unless it bids fiur to do justice to the pretty one ; for 
nothing can be more outri or ridiculous, than to see a 
person with a name to which they do no justice." 

Mrs. Darner smiled^ 

y Tell me,'' said Lady Ossulton, «< were fBrnmetrnxr^ 
prised when you kmrit of my marriage 1" 

** Indeed," cMomenced the other, in a hesitating 
tone — . 

.^JMBeed, vou must have been," interrupted the 
^CSS0bnte8s, « for I was surprised myself at it." 
-.f^ <« I was more astonished," said Mrs. Damer, " to read 
in this morning's paper, of the marris^e of Lord 
Clavers." 

** Ah ! I saw it also," returned Lady Ossulton ; <* but 
why should it surprize you?" 

** Because," said Mrs. Damer, <* t thoc^ht hhn to 
have an attraction elsewhere^ wbach be would not so 
earily overcome." 

^ I don't understand you," observed the Countess. 

" Perhaps I should say," returned Mrs. Damer; «< to 
have had an attraction for the loss of which nothing 
else could compensate." 

** You still talk in enigmas," said her Ladyship ; " am 
I to infer, that it is only to spare my blushes, and that 
it £9 to myself you are alluding all tins time 1" 

" Why, yes," returned Mrs. Damer ; " at Hermitage, 
you know. Lord Clavers used to admire you apparently 
beyond any woman there." 
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<« That was paying me a most dpedd compHmeBt^ 
indeed,'' said Lady Ossulton, laughing ; ^ when we had 
never a decent-looinng woman stopping there. Toa 
would not surely have had him flirt with tall, ugly Hiss 
Backford ; or poor, &t, good-humoured Mrs. Keppel> 
would you V* 

"No; but—.'' 

<< Ah t you are going to say I might have had a rival 
in my sister Agnes ; but no, not as far as regards Lofd 
Clavers. She is very pretty and innocent, ami all that ; 
and to an unsophisticated taste, would have been j«^ 
the thing ; but that was not his Lordship's ; and all her 
blushes and timidity, which another man would have 
delighted in, he adnnred less than assurance and re- 
partee." 

Mrs. Darner smiled. 

<4fowi «y cousin. De Maurville," continued the 

j^Pbuntess, "appreciated that sdft^ 4Ung. He thought 

with Dr. Gregory, that when a girl ceai^s to bludi, she 

has lost the greatest charm of beanty !" *^ 

" Apropos to the Count de Meurville," Afeb.'] 
was commencing, when interrupted by the ent 
Mr. Darner. 

"I hope, Charles," cried the Countess, shaking hands 
with him, " you are not come to run away with your 
wife V^ 

" Why, Carey," said he, "you have made your viat 
very late, or very long." 

" Not very long, I can answer for it," returned Lady 
Ossulton ; " whether it is very late, I don't know, for I 
haven't my watch here." 

" It's just turned half past four by mine," said Mr. 
Damer, " and I don't like these autumnal afternoons 
for her being out, — they are very chilly." 

" You are a very thoughtful husband," observed the 
Countess, smiling. 

" What can I be expected to remember," exclaimed 
he with animation, " if I forget Caroline !" 

" I see," sud Lady Ossulton, while a shade of me- 
lancholy for a moment crossed her feature?, " that Ac 
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idea of die wife being deafer than the bride, is not 
nerel^ poetical.'' 

<< Frmb experience I can pronounce it not,'' returned 
BIr. Dmner. 

^ Ob, Charles I** eonOiued her LadysUp^ ** if Lord 
Oflsulton proTes 0uch a husband to me as you have htea 
to her, I shdl be the best of wives and of women P 

<< Fiom my soul I believe it !" returned he empha* 
tieaOv. 

<^ I am sorry to hear," observed Mrs. Darner, << that 
Lady Ossidton is to leave town to-morrow." 

'^Tes ; I met her Cora Sposo just now, and he teHs 
nae that it's a settled thmg ; by the by, WH be here 
directly ;"— -and as he spoke the Earl entered. 

<< WeU, my Lord, what account of your carriage t 
w31 it be ready by to-morrow f inquh^d Mr. Darner* 

^ Oh ! by to-morrow to be sure^" retumetflMLord- 
diip^ gruffly ; <' has it was aB that rascal's fault thatH* 
wa^t re^ to-day, and we should have got on the 
first sten 4bs evening." 

lire in a great hurry to leave," said Mr. Darner, 




*^ To be sure I am : what man in his senses would 
flop a day longer at a London hotel than was neces- 
sary 1 It is ruination, actually ruination ! — ^but introduce 
me, if you please, to your Lady." 

Mrs. Darner, the Earl of Ossulton — and Lord Os- 
snlton, Mrs. Darner, was pronounced in a moment ; 
and then Mr. Darner turned to the Countess, << Well, 
Mad^na," he said, << we must bid you fiftrewell ; but I 
liope it will not be. very long before we have the plea- 
aore of seeii^ you again." 

Mrs. Darner trusted the same ; and the eari muttered 
a request, <* that if they should be passing through 
Northumberland, they would stop at Ossttlton." His 
lady seconded it; and after reiterated good wishes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Damer were taking a final leave, when it 
auddenly occurred to the former, that if asked, the Os- 
aidtoiis might dine with them that day ; and delighted 
at havnig started the idea, he instantly proposed their 
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doing 80. At first the usual impediments appropriated 
to such occasions were suggested on the part of the 
lady, "of dresses being padded up^*' "necessity of 
being early,'' &c. ; and Mrs. jDamer began to entertain 
hopes of her non-compliance ; but Mr. Darner, most 

, unnecessarily in his wife's opinion, so urged the point, 
stating it would be " quite in the family way,'' ** no 
necessity for dressing," "and the Countess able to re* 
turn at whatever hour she liked ;" . that to the unspeak* 
able regret of Mrs. Damer, whose solicitation had been 
but faint, her Ladyship agreed, and with the Earl, who 
was very glad to be saved the expense of an hotel din- 
ner, promised to be with them in little more than an 
hour. 

During the drive home Mr. Damer was congratulating 
himself on having been lucky enough to think of the ' 
thii^ and suggesting any additions that might be necesk 

^-••ry to their previously arrangeddinper, for which two 
or three gentlemen Were already invited ; while Mrs. 
Damer, sickening at the thought of seeing liipre of Ma- 
delina, with whom she had hoped to have shwitt JMDds 
for the last time in the morning, fell into somethip£jlBfc. 
a sullen reverie, confining herself to monosyllables, ex^^^* 
cept when she remarked, which she did two or three 
times rather petulantly, that she supposed the Ossultons 
would keep them waiting till seven. Had it depended 
on Lady Ossulton, perhaps they might, but nothing now 
did : and when at a quarter before six her Lord desired 
her to put on her shawl and bonnet, for as it was a fine 
afternoon, and they were not dressed, it would answi^r 
to walk to Brook*street, sfie made no objection, but 
wrapping herself in an Indian shawl, and throwing a 

> Yeil over her Leghorn bonnet, prepared to accompany 

f him. 

Mrs. Damer was standing at the window looking out 
for a carriage, when she saw them cross the street, and 
instantly that slight agitation came over her, which the 
appearance of Lady Ossulton always created. She 
threw a glance around the room, to see if there was 
nothing likely to attract the keen satire of her Lady- 
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ftfaipy and then, for the twentieth time, surveyed herself 
through a mirror, and began to fimcy she was too much 
dressed, in which unpleasant truth she was con6rmed 
by Lady Ossultoi^ who, merely attired herself in a co- 
loured muslin richly flounced, exclaimed, as soon as she 
east her eyes upon her— << Is it really for me you are so 
fine, Caroline, or do you sport this ball suit for Mr. 
Damer every day at dinner 1^ 

Her Ladyship laughed as she spoke, but it was a 
laugh of mortifying contempt, and Mrs. Damer was 
glad to be spared answering by the entrance of her 
husbtod, and one of the gentlemen who had been in* 
vited. The others followed soon after. 

Dinner passed off without any particular incident. 
Lady Ossulton, languid a^ a£fected, ate but little, 
while Mrs. Damer, fancying herself particularly valabed 
and listened to by her Ld^ship, felt a reserve and 
awkwardness, whin was not lessened by the frown it 
occasioned on l^r husband's brow, or by the triumphant 
smile^wMihyayed round the lips of the Countess, who 

'^ Wkrstand, though she had never felt such em- 
Bment As long as it was posmble, Blrs. Damer 
yed making the move after dinner, anticipating the 
unpleasant ttU^^tite that would ensue, and perhaps 
ni^fat have done so longer, had not a significant glance 
from her husband reminded her of the incorrectness of 
such proceedings, and compelled her most unwillingly 
to bow to Lady Otoulton, who obeyed her signal for 
retiring with the ease and elegance (k a princess. 

Together in the dr^wing^-room, and^ dependent on 
each other for amusement, it might have been supposed 
that Lady Ossulton would a little descend from the 
chilling hauUm' vehich had hitherto marked her manners ; 
Imt if she did, U was to nothing more agreeable, and 
her vivacity was accompanied by an asperity the most 
unpleasant, as her rilence had been marked by a listless* 
teas Ae most mortifying. Standing at the fire-place, 
her Ladyriiip, after a pause, during which she had been 
aleadfasdy regarding ner companion, observed — <* You 
abould never wear rank, CaroUne ; it is the most un- 

VoL. II —« 
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becomiBg colour possible to you, tad at tins moment, 
begging your pardon-* we are friends^ you know^yon 
look worse than ever I saw you.'* 

<< Then I am afraid I must look very bad indeed," 
returned Mrs. Darner, reddening ; << for in your eyes I 
know I never look well.'' 

** You are mistaken/' said the Countess ; << and what 
is worse, angry." She added in a coainng tone, « When, 
if you reflect, I shoukl not have noticed your looking 
bad if it had been an habitual thing, but its not being so 
makes it remarkable." 

** Oh I you are an accomplished flatterer," said Mrs. 
Damer, and she smiled ; ** but on me at least, flattery 
is thrown away." 

*« Don't imagine," returned the Countess, ** I bestow 
any lkki§> likely to meet with such an ungrateful recom* 
..^fgnse, and flattery of all^Mkgs is that I am least lavish 
of; those who expect it from me are invariably disap- 
pointed. But what I was going to obMrve was, only 
you interrupted me, that pink is never a cdMr you 
should wear; every other would become you nHL» 
and in your old blue pelisse this morning, you lookiB \ 
infinitely better than m that pink body, though I can 
eauly see it '6 new, and I believe feshionable." 

^* Well, let us tdk of something more interesting than 
my Iooks,^*said Mrs. Damer, and she would have turned 
the subject : but not so Lady Ossuhon. 

** Still the same humfble personage'^as ever," said her 
Ladyship, ** fancying every thing of more consequence 
than herself, atid wishing only to remain in obscurity ! 
Well, Caroline I I admire but I can't understand you." 

<<At this moment I cannot you either," said Mrs* 
Damer. 

" And yet at this, or any other moment, it is very easy," 
observed the Countess ; <M am a^matter^f-fact sort of 
personage, who say what I think, and think what I say ; 
or rather, I am a woman who, acting from the impulses 
of her heart, too often forgets to pass them through^the 
ordeal of her reason.** 

Mrs. Damer, recollecting no instance in which Lady 
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Ossokon'fl eothosissni had led astray^ did not symjpathize 
with her on its excess, but ctttting^ short the sentinieiital 
strain, asked her, '« What she thought of the apartments 
they had taken f 

" Oh, that notbfaig can be nicer,** returned her Lady- 
ship, looking around. <*And you have a piano,* I 
see. Is that your own T* 

Mrs. Darner replied in the affirmative ; and Lady 
Ossnlton crossed the room to open the instrument. 

" D > you play much ?" her Ladyship inqu'tfed, run- 
ning over the keys. 

" No ! Charles hates music.** 

*• How unfortunate ! and you play so well !** said the 
Countess, ** far better than I do.'* 

"Oh, no!'^ returned Mrs. Damer, shaking her 
bead. 

<« But oh, yes !** said tJam Contess, <^ you do a great 

deal ; though ydu flmcy me so superior in every thing.** 

*^ I know you by this time too well, to have any thing 

left toitocy respecting you,** observed Mrs. Damer, in 

fiffiitfaer a pointed tone, eluding as she spoke, the arch and 

pentrating eyes of Lady Ossulton. 

<* Do you '** returned the latter, " and do you give 
me credit for nothing more than is apparent 1 Is that 
quite fair, Caroline 1'* 

" Is it otherwise 1'* replied Mrs. Damer : « may not 
all your attractions and graces be visible at a glance, 
while those of others are often concealed ? Were I to 
make a simile, I should compare you to a diamond, cut, 
set, and polished, while many of my acquaintance, 
equally accomplished, equally beautiful, are diamonds 
from which you must rub some encumbering dross, and 
which want refining to strike with equaJ admiration.'* 

« You are really quite brilliant P' said the Countess, 
and she laughed : but instantly changing her tone, 
•* Perhaps 1 am preventing your visiting your nursery,** 
she said, ** and don't let me, I beseech you. Bring the 
child down here, or go up to it, whichever you like ; 
and don*t mind me, I can amuse myself.** 
Qhd of die permission^ Mrs. Damer left her Lady- 
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ship for about a quarter of an hour, and at the end of 
that time, returned in company with little Jane, who was 
just pret^ enough to be beautiful in a parents eyes. 

The gentlemen had entered the drawing-room, and 
time was, when to appear amiable before them Ladv 
Ossulton would have played and fondled with the child, 
but that time was not the present, nor probably ever 
would be again, for the object was attained which alone 
had induced such amiable graces : and with her shawl 
wrapped round her. Lady Ossulton was now contempla* 
ting, with Mr. Darner, a picture of the beautiful Count- 
ess of Coventry, which hung at one end of the room, 
and which each allowed to resemble extremely the 
Marchioness of Glenallan. 

** Ip all but expression," said Lady Ossulton, <« and 

that of Lady Glenallan is so peculiar, such a comlnna- 

tion of a rflo i w iess and yee^oquetry, of pride and yet 

^ttesire to attract, as nothing, t bdR¥e, but her own 

crimson lips and splendid eyes could portray." 

<< Yes, there's a dissimilarity in the expressiofif which 
creates a diflference," said Mr. Damer ; << but LSl(r., 
Glenallan is, in my opinion, divine I by the bye," he* > 
continued, and then hesitated, ** where was it I last saw 
her? — Oh, I recollect now, at the Opera — at the Opera 
of Semiramide ; and to be sure, she looked beautiful, 
beyond any thing 1 ever saw. It was not dress that 
added' a charnf, nor ornament a lustre ; for the former 
was perfectly plmn, and of the latter she had none : no, 
it was herself alone that shone, and shone so pre-emi- 
nently bright as to throw every thing else into the shade. 
Really, when Mooked at ber resplendent countenance, 
hanging with intense interest on the performance, I 
could not but think it profanation, that Heaven should 
ever have placed her in such a world as this ; that a 
creature like Lady Glenallan, should have to mingle 
with mankind in general I'' 

During this speech the Countess frequently bit her lips, 
and at the conclusion of it, remarked, witl^ rather a con- 
temptuous expression, << That she believed the Mat- 
cbiopess. of Glei\allcai hi^d a few huinan p^ipn^, ii?hicb 
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Served to keep her pretty much on a level wifli those 
to whom in other things she might be superior.'' 

*'* Oh, to be sare she has !^' returned Mr. Damer ; 
<< with her supernatural beauty and accoDipIisbments, 
she would not be mortal if she had not.'^ 

*< Really the Marquess would have reason to be jeal* 
ousy if he heard you ra?e so about his wife,'' said the 
Countess. 

<*No^ be is too much accustomed to the thing. 
Where could he meet the man who did not admire 
Lady Olenallan ?'' 

** Ah f but it is not every one who would express ad* 
miration in such warm terms. However, he is happy 
to have won the woman who wins all mankind ; and I 
hope fae^n never think he paid too dear for the distinc* 
tion.'' 

<< Never, while Lady GlenaHaii looks so lovely !" 
cried Mr. Damer. 

" Never, certainly, i/ those lovely looks for ever beam 
on him i but — ^' and she shook her head. 
• ** Oh they do ! depend upon it they do I she must 
love the man who has made her all she is !'' 

" She ought," returned the Countess, suspiciously ; 
" but see,'' her Ladyship continued, moving towards the 
tea-table, " here's your quiet little wife has been wait- 
ing tea for us, most resignedly. What inattentive peo- 
pie we are ! Gentlemen, I admire your politeness ; 
Caroline, you reall} are the most patient creature in the 
world." 

"Upon my life you are," said her husband. 

" I should not suspect even the Olenallan to be more so*'' 

<< No, I should think not," observed Mr. Damer. 

" And indeed, that she and your wife had very few 
dispositions in common." 

" Perhaps you are not recommending me by that 
speech," said Mrs. Damer, smiling. 

" If I am not," returned the Countess, " Charles 
does not deserve his good fortune in possessingyou ; but I 
rather imagine I am. and that he has long learnt to ap* 
yreciate your value." 

«• 
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<< Is this Mocha)** inquired Lord Ossulton, afte& 
tasting hb coffee. 

*< For the credit of their economy, don't suppose it,^ 
said the Countess.. 

<< Indeed it is not,'' said Mrs. Damer ; *^ but I ana 
glad it*s good enough to be mistaken for it^' 

" U is excellent,'' observed Lady Ossulton. " You 
must give me the receipt for making it ; for, as I am tQ 
become housekeeper, I beg or borrow whatever I can 
take hold of" 

« And you really pretend you are going, to become 
that homely character,*' said Mr. Damer, gravely. 

« Yes, really, and without pretence, am I," returned 
the Countess, *< going to settie down into that uninter- 
esting, unsentimental sort of personage, whose chief 
merit will consist in being more economical than her 
neigbtobur^^" 

<^ So, should we go to Nortbumbctrlandt" said be, 
<< we shall not hear of the Countess oC Ossulton ^|^ 
trouizing this ball, canvassing for that member, attend^g 
these races, and expected at those assemblies." >, 

<< Oh ! no, no!" said she, laughing; *^but of'ttQ 
Countess of Ossulton, taught by experience the little 
pleasure these things can afford, and preferring to them 
the dull routine o( domestic life." 

" Well, we shall see," said Mr. 'Damer, and, h^ 
laughed. 

« Well ! we shall see," said the Countess, and she 
laughed also; << but I think you will yet own that it wa$ 
not in ti spirit of romance I made this declaration ; and 
that while many speak from their imagination, Lady Os* 
sulton ever spoke from her heart." 

A murmur froip the Earl, of its being time to go, soon 
obliged the Countess to take leave; and she did sq 
with a regret that seemed portentous of her future fate, 
" Farewell, Carolme ! I hope once more to see you } 
Farewell, Charles, we shall never meet again I" were 
her last and melancholy words ; over which Mr. an4 
Mrs. Damer pondered for a while, but concluded by 
attributing them to the low spirits which a prospect oC: 
a long separation might occasion. 
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CHAPTER II. 

t 

** Too OBce ma4e aproiiiife. » Umg tiae ago, 
Twu made half in JMt— but *twai boI taken f a :— 
T<m11 be caU'dtofiilfilit, and eannot erade, 

. BotlthinkyoulLragreitliatiteTerwafiBade.'* 

Omitting the detail of two or three months in the 
l^story of Lord and Lady Glenallan, which time was 
passed in France, we shall introduce the Marchioness 
to our readers in the character of a mother ; whose 
duties she was perhaps better calculated to fulfil than 
those of a wife, for her child could provoke none of the 
proud passions by which its father was rendered mise- 
rable^ and the little Earl of Montalpine conciliated her 
affections by reflecting all that beauty for which she 
herself was so celebrated. The place of its birth, 
wbioh finally proved to be London, had been a matter 
of endless altercation between the Marquess and his 
wife. He was anxious that the infant, who might prove 
heir to all his honours, should be born amidsf the scenery 
from which they were derived, and tried to reconcile 
Lady Glenallan to it, by assurances that the first medi-. 
cal advice in Scotland should remain at the Castle while 
she thought it necessary ; that every article she desired 
should be procured her from London; that any friends, 
whose company she wished for, should be on a visit — 
even Lady Isabella Ireton he would not exclude — if it 
could induce her to make Glenallan the place of her 
eonfinement : but ho I nothing would do, the Mar- 
chioness professed herself to detest the Castle, and tq 
entertain a determined resolution of never visiting it 
again till every thing about it was remodelled, Lady 
Penelope banished, and herself in such health and spi* 
rits as would enable her to enjoy the company with 
which she should fill the house. But the very idea of 
going now she declared was sufficient to kill her, to be. 
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laid up in one of those gloomy rooms, on one of diose 
beds, wbose hearselike hangings still haunted her ima- 
gination, hearing nothing without but the melancholy 
falling of cascades, and within but the horrible broad 
Scotch. — Oh ! she should not survive it a week : ** And 
what would it all be forf ' her Ladyship petulantly de- 
manded, on one of the numerous occasions on which 
the subject was under dbcussion, *^ to gratify a foolish 
whim of yours, and please a parcel of people who don't 
<;are a farthing for either of us, or whether our child 
was bom in Glenallan or Greenland.*' 

*^ You are mistaken, Geoi^ana,'' said the Marquess^ 
** my knowledge of the Scotch, acquired by a long^ 
residence among them, enables me to assert that it 
would be a matter of pride and importance to them for 
our child to be bom at Glenallan." 

^ Thank Heaven V* exclaimed the Marchioness 
proudly, " my child will be independent of popularity !" 

" Rather thank Heaven, Lady GlenaHan," returned 
the Marquess, " when your child has acted in a manner 
to deserve it." 

<^ All I know is," said the Marchioness, <* that I shaH 
not earn it instead by going to that melancholy nunnery 
of a place,'' 

" I own," observed, his Lordship, " the extreme aver- 
sion you now express to Glenallan surprises me ; when 
you were there you seemed to enjoy yourself" 

" I enjoy myself, indeed !" returned the Marchioness 
contemptuously, " there was great scope for it, truly ! 
there was great enjoyment to be derived from walking 
and riding about till I was tired to death, not more from 
the exercise than from hearing you and Mr. Douglas 
descant on the beauties of the place ! Enjoy myself, 
indeed !'' she again repeated with a sneer. 

<< I only wish," said the Marquess, *^ that I had 
known your sentiments then — that you had conde- 
scended to be a little more candid — ^not to say a little 
less deceitful." 

** Yes, and a fine deal of opprobrium I should have 
5ot myself by it. There 'd have been your fomud 
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siBter ap in arms, and every body for and wide ha* 
rangpung about my pride, discontent, &c. No, thank 
you, my Lord — I was rather more politic than that ; and 
I determined — ^yes, 1 determined to disappoint all 
the surmises that I knew very well bad been formed 
of me." 

*< I wish,'^ said the Marqpess, *^ you would always 
confine yourself to disappointing unfavourable surmises, 
and justifying the contrary.'* 

^ I should have to make many converts," returned 
she ; and for a moment one of the heavenly smiles of 
Georgiana Granville played about the beautiful features 
of Lady Glenalian. 

However, without troubling our readers with the dis* 
cussions which preceded the event, it will be sufficient 
to say that Lady Glenalian ga?e birth to her first child 
in London, about the latter end of November ; and l^ 
the time she was lecovered enough to see visiters, town 
became crowded to excess. Among the first of the 
former, were two more welcome than all the rest — 
lord Arabin and Lady Isabella Ireton. The sight of 
Ae latter, however, and an intimation from the former 
that his stay in London would not exceed a few days, 
reminded the Marchioness of a promise, which though 
she had all the inclination, she was not quite certain 
whether she had the power to fulfil ; namely, one made 
to Lady Isabel of having her to stop with her during 
the winter. The Marchioness knew so well the pre- 

{'adices which her lord now entertained against both 
irother and sister, that no spirit less determined than her 
own, could even have extprted firom him a permission 
for their visiting : how to introduce, or rather how to 
carry, her intention of the latter^s becoming an inmate 
of their house, she was somewhat at a loss. But th^ 
ferule imagination of woman soon suggested an expe- 
dient, which she thought would be effectual ; and she 
determined to make Lord GlenaUan's consent to the 
visit of her friend, the terms alone on which she 
would spend the ensmng summer at their castle iQ, 
fpotland. 
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This settled, her Ladyship now only sought an inter- 
view with the Marquess, intending to communicate to 
him her resohition, and chance fiivoured her designs ; 
for, disappointed of the party who were to have accom- 
panied them, they went and returned one night tite^a^ 
iite to and from the Opera. Going, Lady Glenallaa 
did not conceive the happy period for bringing forward 
the subject, the Marquess being a little annoyed by the 
recent impertinence of a servant ; but when returning, 
his temper was restored to its usual placidity, and s^ 
began : — 

<^ Did you observe Lord Arabin and his sbler in the 
bouse to-nigbt V' 

"Yes," returned the Marquess; "they were near 
us.'' 

^Dear! I t^ish I had seen them. 1 wonder bis 
Lordship had not come up to speak to me,'' said Lady 
Glenallan. " I hope, however, that you took some 
notice of them ; for really if they had insulted us, in- 
stead of showing us every attention when w« wjy« at 
their house, we could not have treated them withiiN»re 
indifference than we have done, since their coming te 
town.'' 

The Marquess was silent ; and his lady commenced 
again. 

" Really the world would be justified in supposing 
that the Earl of Arabin had taken some improper 
liberties with your wife, by the extraordinary manner 
in which you have cut his acquaintance, after yomr 
generally known intimacy before our marriage,** 

" 1 shouldnU wish that to be supposed eitl^r,'* sttd 
Us Lordship. 

** Then depend upon it, it willj** returned Lady Olen- 
allan ; " and I assure you it is a most unpleasant stigma 
both on his character and mine.'** 

" His, from what I have lately learnt,'' observed 
the Marquess, ^* does not require any additional stigma. 
It is already sufficiently disgraced by notorious pro- 
fligacy," 
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^ What Lord Arabin^s private character maybe, can 
bea matter of no moment to me/' returned her Lady- 
ship; ^* I only wish my own not to be implicated in any 
wmy» which, let me tell you, if you persist in your pre* 
' sent line of conduct towards the Earl, it certainly will 
he." 

«* What would you have me do ?' inquired his Lord- 
ship, whose weakness she had wrought upon. 

«« Why," said the Marchioness, " 1 would have you 
WBk Lord Arabin and bis sister, immediately to dine with 
us; account, if you can find any way, tor your previous 
mattention, and insist on Lad} iRabePs passing ner time 
'With me. Indeed," added her Ladyship, with affected 
carelessness, and apparently sudden thought, **it must 
i appear most ridiculous my having asked her as I did, 
when at Arabin Castle, to speud this winter with me, 
and making no repetition ol the request now.'' 

**You asked hpsV* repeated Lord Glcnallan in 
amazement — *^ you asked her to spend the winter with 
you !" 

/• Tes,'* said the Marchioness, with perfect sangfroid, 
<^But I almost doubt whether I shall be able to prevail 
on her to come, she is now so attached to the country 
and seclusion.'^ 

" There's no fear," returned his Lordship indignantly, 
" but she'll come if she can, but great fear, Oeoigiana, 
that I shall not allow it; and really I am surprised when 
you are aware that I am acquainted with the sentiments 
she entertains for me, and of the manner in which she 
has spoken of me, that you h»ve so little delicacy as 
to propose her residing in a house of which 1 am the 
master." 

" It would be surprising," observed Lady Glenallan 
coldly, " if I were not also the mistress, but while I 
am, 1 shall ask whom I please ; and I assure you,'^ she 
continued raising her voice to a sharper key, *^ it is 
much more surprising that 1 have patience to hear you 
talk so, to hear you revert, for the hundredth time, to 
that letter, which I am sure 1 wbh to goodness had never 
l^n written." 
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«1 wish it also," said the MarqUess, endeavouring 6y 
the calmness of his nuinner to restrain the violence of 
bersy *< and then I should have known nothing of Ladly 
Isabella Ireton that would have excluded her being a 
guest at my house, but as it is — ^ 

<^ Make no rash declarations, my Lord,'' interrupted 
her Ladyship, **(ot know wbat will be the consequence ! 
say but that Lady Isabel Ireton shall not go to your 
hbiise, ^d I dectetre, that to Glenallan Castle at least I 
will never go, and that that infant whom I am now suck* 
Hng, at your request, shall be consigned to the bosom oi 
the first stranger who will give it nourishment" 

<* What!'' said ifap Marquess, ** would you make your 
innocent boy suffer 1 Do you prefer the company of 
Lady Isabel Ireton to the life of your child V^ 

« That does not follow,** returned Lady Glenallan, 
as they stopped at thetr own house, ** but wbat I have 
told you shfidl follow your refusal of mj request ; so yoU 
know what you have to expect ;" and without waiting 
for an answer, her Ladyship got out of the carriage> 



CHAPTER IIL 

" Ste, whiU I write my wordi are irtt with tean ; 
The \em mj aensc, the more m j We appears ! 
Sore, 'twas not moeh to bid one kind adleo : 
At least to lUgn was never hard to yon." 

Pope. 

A SHORT thne before leaving the country, which the 
Mandevilles generally did ihimediately after Christmas, 
Agnes wrote the foUbwmg letter to €atharme Mor- 
ton: — 

Mt dearest Catharine, 
What am I to think of De Meurville 1 I have, after 
a long interval, received another of these cold, extra* 
ordinary letters, so unlike any of those he addressed 
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.!• me dofii^; Ae first few nontltti of oor sepoaratioii ; 
80 «iiitt:e wbttt I, whe, whether I seolded hnn for Us 
dDoDce, or implorecl hhn to exphmi its csnse) netet 
Msotted to any thmg bat the hmguBge of love, bad % 
tight to expect. With a cairdon whicfa tiH latterly he 
never osed^ he does Bot now eiren write my name ift 
Ml length, bnt after the A puts a dash, as if he feared 
that I shoidd one day produee his letters in eridence 
against bun ; or as if, had 1 any sneh intention, I hai 
not by me^ kinder, dearer, more connoting ones ! Ol^ 
Catharine, had yon seen him, who can now write to 
one th«» coldly — ^when last we were together — ^when- 
erer we were together^^with what fcmdness he woulA 
bang aboat me, with what inestimd[>le lore he wonM 
plead for ny smiles, had they been withdrawn from 
faim — with what gentleness he would UflMi to ttaMn- 
strances or advice froM my lips, that he would not ha?6 
borne from others. . Had you even read his first letteis 
to me, hi which, though he tells me, and truly, that he 
jsfs nothing which be would not venture to do were 
%e by my side, you would own friendship a chimenL 
if Ins for me were false^ — feeling but a name, if De 
Meurville had none ! And yet this is he who now writas 
to me as he would to a casual acquaintance — ^tells me 
of the news of the day, and expresses common-place 
araiety about my health, though he makes no inquiries 
after that of my family, or indeed any allusions to them 
m ttiy way; and in answer to my prayers and entreaties 
to learn in what manner I had lost his affections^ or 
whether he had withdrawn them to her, who had cer* 
tainly a better r^ht to their possession, he makes no 
answer, but that he never possessed that ardency of 
diiposition which would alone enable him to meet mj 
expectations, or adequately return the regard with 
which I honour him. Then with what I should cal 
cruelty in any one else, but must still by a gcntjer name 
in him, he starts doubts of the compatibility of ouf^ 
tempers — confesses his own to be often riolent, alwa}8 
reserved, and suspects mine^— amiable, of course, he 
thinks it necessary to insert, as it is, to possess too much 
Vol. II.— S 
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warmth to barmonize with his. On this I shall make 
no comment, but that he once thought very differently 
both of his temper and nmie. Of fortune he next 
speaks, and in the most unaccountable manner, and for 
the first time, regrets that he has not more to offer me 
than he shall whenever we are married. Knows, what« 
ever my romantic generosity may lead me to say, that 
possessing so large a one myself, I have a right to ex* 
pect a sknilar one in the man whom I make my choice ; 
and crowns all, by adjuring me not to let remembrance 
of him, or of any thing that may have passed between 
us, prevent my acceptance of an offer which may pro- 
mise greater happiness. That, to those brought up as 
I had been, indulging the expectations 1 had a right to 
entertain— rank and honours superior to his could not 
but b* looked for, and could not, whatever those in* 
Situated by love— which he was no^ nor from the nature 
ef his disposition ever could be-*might j^etend, but be 
necessary. Oh, Catharine ! this is he 



'* Who 60 often amiling told mc. 
Wealth and power werr tridii 
While lore tiuuifig to behold 



Wealth and power were trifling thmgs, 
rhile lore tiuuifig to behold me 
Mook'd cold Time^B destruetive wingt." 



But why does he talk of my expectations of rank and 
fortune being justified by my possessing and imparting 
them ; for is not thb what he says, or means, when he 
knows that of the latter in marrying him 1 should have 
none to offer ; and that to the former his claims are 

freater than my own. Altogether, this letter, like all 
is latter ones, is a complete enigma ; and what he 
means by it, I know not : 1 only know that be is break- 
ing my heart ; though I have so scrupulously avoided 
every thing likely to wound his, and even now, unkind 
as he is, I will not reproach him — I will implore him 
Ibut to be candid with me; and if he has transferred his 
affections to the happy woman to whom he is betrothed, 
I wiU congratulate him on it, and witness with satisfac* 
Aon what i cannot partake. But if he be otherwise, 
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<^tbat heart, like a seducing ignis fatuus, is bat leading 
^mc other astray, then De Mearville — 

" Flj me &r at pole from pole. 
Rite Alpe between at, end whole occsm roU ; 
Oh, come not, write not, think not onee of me. 
Nor ahaie one pug of all I felt for thee." 

I Was intermpted in the part of my letter, where I 
left off at the entrance of Colonel Blomberg, wjio, as I 
befieve 1 told you before, persecuted me with his com* 
pany, and whose freedom of manner is most unpleasing 
tome. 

' <M n tears, Miss Mandeville 1" he said, as 1 approached 
to meet bun. 

** They are,'' I replied, attempting to smile, << become 
Ttrj IVequent g«MO«0 ; I fbel bo much the loss of my 
^ster— K>f my sisters, indeed ; but Madefin's abseate 
has been more recent ten that of Charlotte." 

** Don't tell ne," said he, with a meaning, and, in my 
opinion^ impertinent smile, ^^ that the loss of a sister 
^dMMn you are only de| rived of by an excellent mar* 
ibge, could have the effect of chasing the roses fiom 
these beautiful cheeks, of drenching these starry eyes 
in tears !" 

« Perhaps, Colonel Blombei^," said 1, << you know 
better than 1 do myself the cause of my grief.'' 

" I know it better," returned he, " than you would 
persuade yourself 1 do ; and it is the absence of one, 
dearer tban the dearest sister which you mourn 1" 

Confounded by his words, I did not immediately 
reply, and was prevented when going to do so, by his 
inquiring, ** if I had heard Irom the Count de Meurville 
lately V^ 

LUce a guilty thing, I started at the name; and with 
embarrassment and hesitation began '< 1 — 1 heard from 
him," and then correcting myself, << my brother, I mean, 
hetfd from him." 

"And he is quite well, I hope," interrupted the 
Coioneli 
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^^ be tells us that bis heakh is very iBd^ueBf 

Wiib unpleasant scrutiny my companion fixed his eyep 
for a moment on my face md then stertiBg op, ez- 
claimed, ** Happ^ ! bappy De Meurville !*' If worlds 
had depended on il, I could not at the imnadiate moment 
have inquired the cause of his happiness; but deter- 
ininmg to redeem myself from the suqiicions which my 
ttomer must have created, and fiftvoared by Colonei 
Bhmberg^s standii^ with his back to me at a window^ 
inked whether he earied the Count de Meunriile far 
being deprived of that greatest blessing — health. 

^ I envy him. Miss Mandeville,'* returned he» ^ for 
possessing that blessing which would render immaterial 
the k)88 of every other." 

With a|^[)aremt indiffene n — , hut A r nac l i iig hi^ una wo t , 
I dattaadecl, ** What that precious possession was ?* 

" Your heart,** was the reply: 

And I thought I should have sunk to ibt ground, but 
it was no moment for beti*aying all I felt, aiid sustiined 
by my indignatbn, I said, << Colonel Blomberg, ^lo 
surprise and offend me by such an assertion; <m& 
whicfa you have no authority or foundation for making.'* 

" Baccuse me,** said he, ^^ the eyes of a lover discern 
what might have escaped those of an indifierent ob- 
server. They discovered the cause, of what my heart 
had long felt the result. I found myself rejected with- 
out the assignment of any reason ; i heard of odiers 
being so too. I saw you beautiful ! attractive 1 but ap- 
parently preserved by the possession or influence of 
scMnethmg superior from being miiied by flattery, cm* de- 
luded by love ! I looked around for this magical but 
never-fiuling power, and then I also saw — ^the Count de 
Meurville ! young, fascinating, accomplished ; your ge- 
neral attendant in public, your constant companion in 
private ; and my suspicions were roused, but they were 
not confirmed till I watched closely bis conduct, and 
yours ; and then, when I saw him viimated in your 
presence, unhappy, or at least thoughtful, in jowr ab- 
sence; interested, though it was gua,rdedly m^fested, 
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in all you did and said, and indulging, though cautiously, 
in the stolen looks of lore ; when I witnessed all this 
in De MeurviHe, and in you, numberless, though femi«> 
mne instances of aniiety about him ; constant deference 
to his opinion, and delight in his applause! Then, then, 
Mas Mandeville, 1 understood what had rendered you 
each so indifferent to the admiration of the world ;— 
you were the world to each other." 

My silence during this long speech must lead you to 
think I had fallen into a fit ; but dissolved in tears, half 
angry, half humbled, though more wretched than 
either, I listened, with my face averted, to what he was 
saying : all my ideas were in confusion, Colonel Blom* 
berg was talking of what De Meurville an^ I had once 
been to each other ; I only recollected what we were 
now, and sad conviction of the contrast gave me neither 
spirit to refute or to defend, no, not even power to ui'Hii 
draw from the piMtnce of him who was harrowing up 
all my feelings ; like one under the influence of some 
magjcal-^hann, 1 remained silent, motionless, and he 
c^MMed. 

,4^« The discovery of your mutual attachment did not 
surprise me ; you possess every attraction calculated' 
to ensnare the heart of man ; De Meurville every fas- 
cination likely to entwine round that of woman : But 
I own it did — it does surprise me, that you allow others 
to be ignorant of it, thus exciting affections which you 
cannot retum,justifyiug hopes which you nevercan real* 
ize ! Would it not have been more candid, more kmd, 
when, infatuated by yourlovliness. 1 threw myself and all 
I possessed at your feet, deeming every good unimpor* 
tant, unless through them I could enjoy 

< That dMicftbliMytltt power of blMsteKthM,* ".. 

to have said my affections are placed irrefocably upon 
another ?" 

" Oh, Sir !»' "mterrupted 1, thinking it time to rouse 
myself, when I was suspected of being a heartless co» 
quette» << could you expect me to own this to you, wIk^ 

a* 
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I setree venture to do it to my owb heart-^wften I 
BKer did ft to De MeurviUe— -when I dare not to mj 
peimtsr^ 

«<D«r8 not 1'^ interrapted he in evident sOTprifle, wd 
somewbat softened accents ; ** is it so V^ 

<(It k/^ sud I, humbled by the confession; <<for 
now it is useless to conceal it, but I would adjioe 
you ^ 

<<Fear not. Miss Mandeville,'' interrupted he, <U 
shall not diirulge it. Whatever circumstances at present 
intervene between your and De Meurrille's happiness, 
I hope, I sincerely hope, they will be removed. But 
tell me— tell me," added he, as I was rising to leave the 
room, «* if fate so ordain it that you can never, never 
be the wife of De Meurville, will you— can yon — ^* 

^ I skall never be the wife of another," anticipated 
It ** and now, now Colcmd Blomberg, you must spare 
me any farther communication — 1 aai unequal to it — 
but I rely on your honour.** 

« It will not ifisappoint you," sidd he, in viohal ^j^^ 
4bn ; and snatchmg up his hat, he, apparently afrnNp 
trust lus voice to say another word, left the room, whm^ 
I, overcome by a thousand contending emotions, left it 
immediately after for my own. Love for De Meurville 
still predominates over every other sentiment ; he must,, 
"f think, be deceived in some way respecting me, or he 
touid never write to me so seldom and so coldly, or he 
eaniM have received my letters, yet he makes no allu- 
sion to not having done so. But, in short, 1 am det^r* 
flttned to believe him every thing but ungrateful, and so 
f will tell him; and if he suspect any rival, let him 
banish his suspicions, for their indulgence will, I Ibretell 
from the nature of my own feelings, create one too for- 
*i|inidable for either he or me to overcome — (me, to whose 
icy arms I shall be consigned, when the repentant cmes 
of De Meurville would seek to receive me m vain. 

I am, my dearest Catharine, &e. 

AoifCB MUIPEVILLC. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

< What a motley I 



Spnmg from fiacjr'a teemfaig brtiii ; 
ShiftiBg ag« ad fez and itatioB, 
Swarm wtthla tliia masie pkmr' 

Possessing a weakness of character, which for ever 
warred against the dignity man ought to sustain, Lord 
Glenallan, notwithstanding the indignation and surprise 
he had expressed when the Marchioness announced 
having asked Lady Isabel I re ton on a visit to her, was 
yet induced to give his consent to it ; and the latter had 
not been more than a few days an inmate of his house, 
during which she certsfaily exerted all her capabilities of 
pleasing, wheyot the Marquess, forgetful of the inju- 
ries she had done him, or perhaps no longer considenng 
^Hm so great, from loving Lady Glenallan less, began 
...ife prefer her company as much as he bad once disliked 
it : she flattered his vanity so artfully as to lead him tp 
believe she liked himself; she fondled his child so in- 
cessantly as to convince that she idolized Montalpine ; 
and more than all, she broke unpleasant tite-d tete$ be- 
tween him and the Marchioness, which heretofore had 
been of frequent occurrence. 

To her Ladyship she was acceptable on different 
grounds, as the sbter of Lord Arabin, as one with 
whom she could unrestrainedly abuse her husband, and 
as one who could assist her in spending his fortune : 
for Lady Isabel, parsimonious to meanness in the dis- 
posal of her own income, could advise, most liberally ^ 
the laying out of another's, and prodt unsparmgly by 
any carte^blanche which should be given for appropria- 
tion to herself. 

But an event was now dbcussing for execution be- 
tween her Ladyship and the Marchioness, which, if it 
were to succeed to tne expectations of both, would unita 
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all that was new to all that was el^fant, all that was 
beautiful to all that was grand. Nothhig less than 
a fancy-ball, which Lady Olenallan detemuned on 
giving in celebration of the birth of her son, and 
which, as commemorating so important an event, 
she was of course anxious should eclipse every 
thiDg of the kind given before. The happy dispo- 
sition and size of her rooms favoured any designs 
her Ladyship might choose to put in practice, and 
money of course could command every requisite for 
their execution. Consultations were held widi the first 
people in the line of arranging such things ; and it was 
finally settled that the suite of apartments, in which at 
present Turkey carpets, Grecian couches, splendid 
lustres, &c. reigned unmolested, should be transformed 
into a snowy world ; where icicles and stars, and glassy 
lalflBs and streaming )%fats, representing the aurora 
borealis, should glitter in bright contnflit to snowy moun- 
tains, sombre firs, and scarlet-berried shnd)s. 

In short, it was to be a Siberian scene ; and to com- 
plete the resemblance, here and there a hut, sudllHl^ 
the exiled Elizabeth might have lived in when she first 
learned the filial love that led to the emancipation of her 
father ; and sparry caves, which might be the rendezvous 
of robbers or wild beasts, were to be romantically dig- 
posed ; while, through the savage scene, music wild and 
sweet was yet to wander. Nothing appropriate was to 
be omitted ; and when the night arrived for which all 
this was created, when, glittering with light which had 
the apnearance, though not the reality, of proceeding 
from the thousand stars which studded the azure ceil- 
ing, heaven itself seemed to have lent splendour to a 
scene already emblazoned with all the magnificence of 
earth. Nothing could be more gorgeous than the ef- 
fect, and even the Marchioness owned it beautiful. 

*^ If all this is beautiful," said Lord Arabin, as she and 
he were strolling through the rooms previous to the ar- 
rival of the company, " what is Lady GlenaUan V 

« Oh ! only a foil to it, to be sure, my Lord,** return- 
cd she, « though I am personifying its Empress." 

« Oh, no !** exclaimed the Earl ; « but so incoropara- 
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Uy knrely as to appear the inmate of a brighter, better 
imffld than this." 

^Tbat complimcBt,^' said her Ladyship, ^ would 
bmm been oaore apropos, if erer it could be apropos to 
me. Urn time last year.'' 

**WbyP' inquired Lord Arabin; "you could not 
have been lovelier then than now." 

- I was an angel then," siud Lady Glenallan, laugh- 
ing, and glancing at the Marquess, who, with another 
genderoan, and Lady Isabel Ireton, was at the other 
end o£ the room. 

*< So you are now !" returned the Eari, contriving to 
engage her hand as he spoke. 

** I did not make my remark to elicit yourst" observed 
the Marchioness, <<bttt in allusion to an old story, 
— f dare say you've heard it — my gomg to a faaqr ball 
in Ae character of an Ang^** 

*« Never,** said Lord Arabin, « Tve been out of the 
way of hearing every thing.'* 

" What! never heard,** cried the Marchioness, <« that 
Ufwm in that character I first captivated Lord Glenal- 
fan's heart 1** 

** Ih what other could you,** said the Earl, « when 
it is the only one you possess T 

The Marchioness was about to reply, but thundering 
knocks at the door announced the arrival of company ; 
and promismg to tell his Lordship all about it some 
other time, she prepu'ed to meet her guests. 

<< Should this silver veil be up or down 1** inquired 
Lady Isabel, who personified a Spanish GirL 

*^ Qh up, by all manner of means !** said the Mar- 
chioness, << as you have no Duenna near.** 

And now a large party entered, some in, others out 
of character, which was almost immediately followed 
by another. Among the fantastk^ groups that present- 
ly filled the room, the Mandevilles appeared conspicu- 
ous ; Lady MandeviUe splendidly dressed, but out oC 
character: her two daughters, Arabela and Agnes, as 
Flower-girls ; their brothers as Scotch Highlanders ; 
Mrs. Ba^ur as a Starry Night Her Ladyship listened 
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and answered with delight to the numerous Inquiries 
^hicb were made after the Countess of Ossulton, and 
announced that Mr. and Mrs. Russel, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Darner, would arrive directly, vrbieh they did : 
the two ladies attired as Diana and Hebe ; the gentle- 
men out of character. Mr. Russel indeed must have 
metamorphosed if he could appear anything but an ill- 
looking ruffian. Later than the rest, for they rather 
came under the denomination of fine people, Lord and 
Lady Clavers mingled among tlie grotesque (| roup : she 
glittering with spangles, in character of a Circassian 
Princess, hung on the arm of her elegant husband, who 
was in a Turkish costume. 

The sight of the latter, once the intimate fiiend, was 
not necessary to remind Agitw of De Meurville. In 
the midst of the gay scene which surrounded her,-^— 
where rojralty moved distinguished,— where beauty 
shone triumphant, — where heroes bitc&ed with orders, 
all her thoughts were fixed on him who was now per- 
haps bestowing on another that love and attention he 
had once delighted to dedicate to her, and wfaMk 
wherever it was paid, she knew from experience would 
be too fascinating not to inspire a return. Thoughts 
such as these were ill calculated to communicate any 
thing but sadness to her countenance ; and so inappro- 
priate did its languid, thoughtful expression appear to 
the light, common-j>lace character she was personifying, 
that more than one remarked she would better have 
played the part of a Nun. 

" A Nun of the Order of Despair,'' observed a gentle- 
man, in reply to another who bad made the preceding 
observation. 

" Yes," returned bis friend ; " but is it possible,'' he 
continued, *Hhat this can be that beautiful ^rl who came 
out last winter, and to whom I nearly lost my heart f 

" The very same, depend upon it," said Mr. Dync- 
vor, for that was the name of the gentleman. 

*' Why, ir she had been married since," rejoined his 
friend, « it could scarcely have created such a change.'* 
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^' For the worse, does your Lordship mean 9^ sud 
Mr. Dynevor. 

<< Ob, for the worse, to be sure; what woman was 
ever improved in her looks by marriage, or rather did 
not lose in them T* 

• « I don*t know that altogether, my Lord,** returned 
his companion, <* look at Lady Olenallan, look at Lady> 
Clavers, — look at the Duchess of Tremfoyle — all these 
brides of the other day : have they lost any thing of 
beauty r 

<< Two of those you have named had nothing to lose," 
returned his Lordship, <<and Lady Glenallan, you 
know," he continued, looking at the Marchioness, who 
was Imnging on the arm of the Prince of C — b — g, " is 
a phoenix, to whom general rules cannot ejrtend.*' 

<< She is generally reckoiwd to, I know,** replied bis 
friend. 

"And not by you ?" inquired his Lordship. 

" No ; 1 cannot say I never saw the woman who 

bear comparison with Lady Glenallan." 

r •^•* Then you cannot say as much as I can,'* observed 

liis Lordslup ; " but, perhaps you allude to the Venus 

de Medicis, and with that, it report speaks true, even a 

Glenallan could not stand the test.'' 

" No, I confine myself to living prototypes,*' returned 
Mr. Dynevor ; " and I have seen womea more to my 
taste than the Marchioness : — I prefer blonde, to auburn . 
beauties." 

" Lady GlenaQan," said his Lordship, << unites the 
perfections of b<>th ; for while her eyes and hair are to 
a certain degree dark, her complexion is delicate as milk 
and roses.** 

** They certainly are — it certainly is,** returned Mr, 
Dynevor ; " but," and he hesitated ; " I believe it is the 
expression,'' he presently continued, << 1 cannot separate 
from the beauty; and I own there is in Lady Glen- 
allan*s, a heartlessness and pride, to me the most revolt* 
ing. She seems to wonder at your presuming to live in 
the same world with her.*' 

'< Well, I have not patience," said his Lordship, **i^ 
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hear you thus decry the loireUest work in the cre«tion ; 
and I cannot wish you worse than that you may nevet 
have a wife reaembling her/' 

<< Lord Glenallan would be the best judge of the 
malevolence of that wish,^' returned his friend ; << and 
if I do not very muoh mi^dce, he would not coaat^er 
it the worst that could be denounced.*' 

«< But who is that Diana that parsed us just now V^ 
interrupted his companion; ^< she with the black eyegi 
I meanT 

<' Oh, that 1 Mrs.— I fbiget— a Handeville that was.'' 

<< Ossulton ?' said his Lordstup. 

" Oh, no !" not Lady Oseukon, but— Russel l ■ 
Russell— ah, that's the name I mean. Bhe who married 
her httsband when he was drunk.'^ 

«* Horrible 1 ahdckii^^ !'* aaid his Lordship. <' Can 
she," he added, as they passed Agnes^ ^<be the sister of 
my pensive Flora V 

" Of your pensive Flora, my Lord," returned his 
companion, ^*and of that lady in the blue petliaMit 
covered with stars ; and of that ordinary Flower gl^" 
— looking at Arabella. 

^* Make her out sister to every one in the rocmit for 
what I ca^," said his Lordship, <« but not," he added, 
as under the pretext of buying flowers they approached 
Agnes, " to my lovely Flora." 

•* How do you sell your flowers, my pretty girl," asked 
Mr. Dynevor. 

** Cheap, very cheap, Sir," replied she, putting her 
taper fingers into the basket, as if to select some for his 
purchase. 

^* Customers like to choose for themselves," said be. 

" Not, I think," observed his Lordship, " when they 
have such hands to choose for them ! I, at least, should 
rather be chosen for." 

" Are you not afraid of being cheated 1" adced Ins 
companion, who personified a miser. 

<< In dealings with so fair a seller, there is probabSi^ 
of my lodng something more important than money^^ 
observed his Lordship. 
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^ What can be more important V* said his friend. 

*^ What can never be recovered," returned his Lord*- 
ship; " money may.'* 

" You are mbtaken,*' observed the Miser, « I never 
knew an instance of it yet, except once, indeed, in my 
own case, when, having been unhappy enough to drop 
a penny in the street^-which improvidently, and con- 
trary to my usual custom, I had put into my pocket in 
the morning — I after a day's searching, found it at last, 
dirty and disfigured indeed, but still a penny." 

*' What's this talk about a penny 1" asked a snowy- 
bearded Jew ; « I discourse of nothing but gold." 

" Were I rich as thee, Solomon, I would not either,*' 
said the Miser. 

<< What avails lucre ?" asked a placid Quaker. 

^* So mucb>" said a shrivelled Gipsey, shaking her 
head, << that without it I eodld not tell thee thy fate ; but 
let but a silver piece cross my hand, and I will tell all 
that may happen to thee." . 

*^ I want not to know," said the Quaker, and moved 
€n- 

** Past one o'clock, and a fine frosty morning !" cried 
a stout watchman, as he passed. 

" London EJvening Star ! London Evening Post !'* 
cried two voices in quick opposition to one another, 
about the room. 

« Hope I don't intrude ! Hope I don't intrude ! Just 
dropped in. Who's that ? Whafs that ? Where are 
you going t What are you doing 1" chattered Paul 
Pry, thrusting hb umbrella into every one's face. 

" Cherry ripe, cherry ripe !" warbled a couple of 
voices, angelic voices ! 

" Fine fresh eggs ! fine ripe oranges ! nice neat 
baskets !" resounded from less harmonious ones. 

"Who are those Swiss Shepherdesses?" whispered 
Agnes to Mr. Darner, with whom she was. 

« The Misses Torrens, I think. Will you speak 1" 

She did, and they were polite and formal as usual. 
While conversing, a Locbmvar, in the person of Mr. 
Douglas, came up. 

Vol. n.~4 
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<< Welly Mm Mandeville," said he, slmking hands 
with Agnes, for they had become intimate during the 
course of two or three visits to Surrey, made since the 
time he had first gone there, '< I have lost a bet by thb 
being you, for I swore it was not, and eveji now I am 
doubtful." 

" You may yet gain it,^^ said she, *< if doing so depends 
on my not being Miss Mandeville." 

" Am I to infer,*' asked he, " that this Lady by your 
side has that precedence V* 

Agnes smiled, — << Arabella has been promoted since 
you last saw us," she said. 

^< In more ways than one," thought Mr. Douglas ; 
^<but," he inquired, turning again to Agnes, ''what 
have you been doing with yourself since I saw yoti ? 
have you been dancing, or walking, or singing yourself 
to death 1" 

" Or," interrupted Agnes, " by what effectual means 
have I metamorphosed myself, you would ask f* 

" 'Faith ! I should,*' said he ; " you are ^nrown so thin, 
so pale, and I almost fancy so sad. What can it W\ 
Has Corydon proved unkind 1" 

Agnes smiled, and was glad to be spared answering, 
by the coming up of a Beggar-woman, who pleaded 
most vociferously for herself and children. 

" Go to the Monk yonder," said Mr. Douglas. " Ask 
what he can spare you out of the funds of his con- 
vent." 

" Go to the Devil," cried he, to whom the appeal was 
then made. 

** You should have sent her to a Sister of the Order 
of Charity," said Miss Torrens. 

" Do you think she would have found more mercy 
from your sex than ours 1" asked Douglas. 

" To be sure she would," said the lady. " But who 
is that beautii'ul Spanish girl 1 I have been longing to 
know all the evening," added she, as hanging on the 
arm of !Vlr. Granville, Lady Isabella Ireton passed them. 

«* That," returned Douglas, « is the sister of the Earl 
of Arabin, Lady Isabel Ireton ; but you must not call 
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her beAudfuI : for I assure you she has no pretensbns 
to being so. Even Lady Glenallan, her best friend, 
does not consider her so. She is interesting, elegant, 
&scinating —every thing else.'' 

" What is beauty," asked Cecilia Torrens, "if it is 
&ot comprehended in that combination V^ 

" What is beauty I** repeated her sister. **Can you 
ask that when Lady Gleuallan is near 1^ 

<* Or while she herself can show,'' said Mr. Douglas, 
looking at Cecilia. 

« What do you think of Lady Clavers V* inquired 
Agnes, addressing Mr. Douglas. 

" Oh 1 she's not long for this world, to judge from 
her appearance,'' said he; "and ail her beauty is 
melancholy. Eyes so bright, colour so beautiful, a 
form so gos^mer, are but sad tokens of deeline i — she 
b going to Italy immediately with her husband." 

"I foncy the dancing will soon be commencing,^ 
said Arabella ; " as the music, which had hitherto been 
confined to the warbling of flutes and flageolets, now 
fnroceeded from a full band.*" 

" We shall dance on snow," observed Agnes, looking 
at the whitened ground, which had all the appearance 
of it 

"Will you dance with mel" said Mr. Douglas; 
" Will you play Ellen to my Lochinvar T* 

" If you prefer no better representative,'' replied she. 

" I could not have a better," said Douglas, and pre* 
sently led her to a quadrille which was forming ; and 
where the Arcadian Nymph, the British Tar, the Scotch 
Peasant, the Spanish Dk>n, the Crier of Eggs, and 
Spouter of Plays, Sic. &c., were promiscuously pured 
together. 

Another, and another quadrille were soon made up, 
which, widi the occasional interlude of waltzes and 
Spanish dances, continued till supper. After the latter. 
Lady Isabella Ireton, to the admiration of some, envy 
of others, and slight surprise of all, performed by her* 
self a beautiful figure dance, m which the splendid silver 
veQ that hung about her waa brought into firequent and 
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graceful requintion ; now half-shading her face, as i£ 
in coy concealment of its charms, now thrown back, as. 
in proud securit} of conquest, and now folded over her 
bosom, as, like li penitent Magdalen, she sank in graceful 
reverences to the ground ; but, finally,, trembling, fallings 
and leaving displayed a figure whose happy proportions^ 
whose graceful symmetry, a dress of white lace adorned, 
and pearls appropriately placed defined ;-- a figure sa 
lovely as to draw on Lord Arabin many an envying eye, 
when, at the conclusion of the dance, he threw his 
arm around it, and, amidst loud manifestations of ap- 
plause, conducted his sister to a seat. 

Encouraged by the example of Lady Isabel, several 
young ladies, in duos and trios, performed figure dances;, 
and it was not till the morning sun announced the re- 
turn of day, that any of the party thought of retiring, 
which they then did, with a universal sentiment of satis- 
ftction towards tbt-ir noble entertainer ; who, remem- 
bering that it was the birth of her child she was cele- 
brating, that Royalty presided, and that a splendid 
account of the whole would appear in the Momiiig^ 
Post, had throughout the evening paid such impartial 
attentions to her guests, and indulged in manners so 
flattering and amiable, as to win many a heart she bad 
previously alienated. 



CHAPTER y. 

" When sinks die blaxe of fancied worth, 
_ Whoee lostiefed the Snof love: 
The faU for erer di^fcens eirth, 

And dims Uie hope which rests nboTC." 

Befobe leaving the country, Agnes, whom the bare 
PPssibdity of losing a letter from De Meurville would 
nave rendered miserable, thought it necessary to take 
wme precaution againat such an eveDt^ though r^thci: 
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a a Toss by what means to da it ; for the gervant who 
had bitherto inquired after the arrival of any letter at 
Ae post-ojfice, would accompany them to town, and 
makmg another confidant wae, to say nothing of the 
additional humiliation, a dangerous step. However, 
sometlnng like an intermediate measure presented itself, 
and promised to clear her of Scylla without wrecking 
her on Charybdis. This was suggested by her maid, 
who stated nothing to be easier than engaging an ac^ 
^aintance of her own, in the neighbouring village, to 
receive and forward to her any letter that might come. 

** And what wiH she think, Miss,^' said the former, 
laughing ; ^< but that it 's from a sweetheart of my own, 
and that I prefer him directing to me by a deferent 
name ?" 

Oh ! there are moments^ and such dKT the good- 
natured, well-meant ipeech of her domestic render the 
present to Agnes, in which we think the acquisition of 
the world could not atone to us, for the mortification 
we ftel in being put, by a condescension to artifice, on 
a level with our inferiors ! Her blood rushed to her face 
and neck ; and that she and Alice — that the beloved, 
or once beloved of De Meurville, and a low-bred at- 
tendant, should entertain any sentiment, or resort to 
any expedient, in common, was unutterably humiliating. 

But it was not for Agnes now to display dignity 
which she had induced another to forge^ therefore, 
saying quickly, " Well, Alice, take an opportunity soon 
of seeing your friend, for we shall be leaving the coun- 
try, you know, in a few days, and I *11 reward you botk 
if you act discreetly ;" she left the room. 

Though in expecting a letter from De Meurville, and 
expecting, as Agnes did, that that letter, elucidating all 
preceding ones, would regain him the place in her 
esteem which he could never lose in her heart. Miss 
Mandeville acted like her sex— who anticipate what 
they wish — who rely on what they love— who hope on 
the confines of despair ! she yet indulged expectations^ 
of which there was little promise of fulfilment ; for t^ 
long time had elapsed since hearing from De Meurville^ 

4* 
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and when she did, lus letters had been written m a straiii. 
80 cold, as to cut her to the heart— so cold, as to induce 
her to adopt a similar style in reply, and propose that it 
should end their correspondence ; thinking the latter 
would induce from him a confession of uneasiness with 
regard to her conduct, and entreaties to explain it, or 
of a revolution in his own heart — and to forgive it 

The latter, indeed, was a melancholy prospect ; but 
to the former she clung, and with all the security of in- 
nocence, desired only an opportunity of clearing herself 
from suspicions, which she could not but believe must 
have been infused into her lover's mind. 

In short, Agnes, unsophisticated in the midst of cor- 
ruption ; gentle, though witnessing in her mother and 
formerly in her eldest sisters the vilest passions ; and 
fond 'and eoBfiding, though perpetually hearing love and 
confidence laughed at as absurd ; was willing to sup* 
pose her De Meurville every thing but false to her, or 
at least capable of being so, without one parting word, 
one fond adieu to all their past affection ; one contrite 
confession of his un worthiness ever to have enjoyed ft; 
and looked forward to bearing from him, as to the ar- 
rival of some blessed goal which would terminate all 
her anxieties. 

Seldom a week passed during the residence of the 
Mandevilles in London, in which one or more messen- 
gers did not go down to the country ; for, from Her* 
mitage, they procured their fruit, vegetables, &c., and 
the impatience with which Agnes would expect their 
return — the ecstasy of hope in which she would fly to 
' Alice, and demand, " Is there a letter V* would have 
caused her lover, could he have beheld it, hitter tears at 
the idea of ever having disappointed. But that it had 
been too often for even her sanguine heart any longer 
to be buoyed up with hope, the slackened ]>ace, the 
wo-begone looks, the scarcely audible inquiry, which 
at the end of three months after writing to De Meurville 
succeeded to the eager step, the impatient glance, the 
agitated inquiry, bore ample testimony; and if once 
^e question was put in doubt, it was now demanded ia 
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diespaip. But it was not always destined to be answer* 
edin the negative, for one evening, when all the family,. 
^ except herself, were absent, and she, rather from custom 
than otherwise, went to look for Alice, knowing a mes- 
senger had just arrived from the country; she saw the 
latter with something, which at a nearer view proved to 
be a letter. 

Like a frantic creature, Agnes seized it, and with 
trembling bauds examined alternately the direction and 
the seal. The former addressed to the usual name, was 
written by him without a doubt ; the latter was his im- 
pression, at a glance, and she kissed both. But the let- 
ter had been too long deferred^ and. Agnes had suffered 
too much from anxiety for its arrival to create those un- 
mingled sentiments of joy it might once have done. On 
the contrary, she burst into tears, and when returned to 
the drawing-room, heki it without attempting to Ofen 
it, in a sort of convulsive clasp. 

^Mf it should prove unkind," thought she, and the 
idea, almost suffocated her ; trembling she stood, her 
heart beating, her colonr dying, and crimsoning on her 
cheeks alternately, her eyes and soon the letter drench* 
ed in tears. She sat down for a moment, and then im- 
patient rose, advanced towards the window and looked 
out ; but the noises of the streets, the rumbling of car- 
riages were uncongenial sounds ; and a wild foreign air 
that was playing near the house, had in it to her, some- 
thing melancholy — she rushed into an inner room, there 
by a single light, which she had brought in and placed 
on the table,. did Agnea kneel down; not, indeed, to 
address her heavenly Father, for she thought it would 
be impious to call on him to calm feelings which, though 
he has given man power to excite, he has given woman 
reason to restrain ; but to contemplate the picture of 
De Meurvilie, which she took from her bosom, which 
she placed before her, which, as if the lifeless thing could 
hear her prayers, could behold her anguish, she implored 
not to disappoint all her hopes, which^ crying, sht 
^fixed her eyes upon, as with a sort of desperate resolu*^ 
tioasbe tore open the letter; it was shoit, very short 
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She glanced first at the end, to be eertain it was flrom' 
De Meurville, then at the beginnmg, which commenced, 
death-blow to the wretched girrto whom it was address* 
ed — ** Madam,^ — ^Agnesf read no further, but fell to the 
ground. It thus proceeded : <M am weary of your 
letters, alternately filled with your reproaches and 
your affection ; what I have done to deserve the foiv 
mer, I know not ; whatever to have excited the latter, 
I know still less ; you accuse me of having some other 
engagement, as if I had ever attempted to conceal it : 
as if, on the contrary, 1 had not often uiged it in proof 
of the impossibility of our ever being happy tc^ther. 
Tou adjure me, by my honour, to remember the sacred 
vows that have passed between us, and you may rest 
assured I do ; but equally may you, that whether I am 
the husbaud of another or not, I never, never, will be 
voftrs ; and that common-place attentions ^ould ever 
fcave deluded you into the idea I loved you, I deeply re- 
gret ; but this letter, if none of my preceding ones 
have succeeded in doing so, will, I think, end the delu> 
sion ; and now A ■, if you would be wise, you wouW 
make happy some man, possessing advantages in every 
respect greater than mine, and enjoying health, spirits, 
and peace of mind, which your wretched De Meurville 
has lost for ever ! though you are not, as you express a* 
fear, the cause of it : let, as you desire, our correspond- 
ence cease ; it can no longer answer any purpose on 
either side. 

" And believe me to be, &c., &c., 

" C. De Meubville.** 

This letter, carelessly written and interspersed witli 
many erasures, was lying open by the side of Agnes, 
who was extended on the ground, when one of the fold- 
ing-doors, which divided the drawing-room opened, and 
Alice entered. But had her parents, had De Meurville 
himself entered, it would not have disturbed the trance 
in which, white as statuary marble, Agnes lay. Alarm- 
ed at the sight of her young mistress, to whom she had 
come with the hopes of being able to congratulate Iwr 
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OD the contents which so wished-for a letter she thought 
must contain, Alice screamed, and rang Tiolentiy for 
help ; taking, however, in her fright the prudent pre* 
'caution of thrusting the letter mto her pocket, before 
she raised the inanimate Agnes. 

<< Alas t Alas P cried she, when the servants began 
to enter ; <* what can have happened to my poor young 
lady ? Here I came up, thinking she must be lonely by 
herself; and what did I find but the dear lovely crea« 
ture lying like one dead!'* 

" Oh, mercy I mercy I** with every other ejaculation, 
exclaimed all the servants as they crowded round the sofa 
on which Agnes was now laid ; ^* what can have hap- 
pened to her?* 

<< She must have seen a ghost !'* cried one. 

« What nonsense you are talking," said another. 

« Run one of you,** said Alice, "for the doctor, and 
if he's not at home, do you, William, go for the apothe* 
cary, and say he must come instantly .'^ 

Despi^tches were sent in every direction, and 
drenches of vinegar and aether had a little revived Agnes 
before the arrival of the physician and apothecary, who 
came together. The former, after feeling her pulse, 
pronouneed a sudden shook to have occasioned her 
fainting, and ordered instant bleeding to avert the fatal 
effects which a sudden rush of the blood from the heart 
to the brain was likely to occasion. This operation 
completely roused her, and she turned her dewy dovelike 
eyes on those around her. But to the inquiries of the 
physician as to what bad alarmed her, and brought on 
her illness, she seenrted at first unwilling, or unable to 
reply ; but at length, bursting into tears, as if at the 
bare recollection, she said that something she had been 
reading frightened her. 

Dr. Wilcourt, who was a friend as well as physician 
to the Mandeville family, and had long beheld the de- 
clining health of Agnes with a prophetic eye,now shook 
his bead with the mournful expression of one whose 
i^ars some circumstance has confirmed, though not first 
created ; and telling her todlj not to. think oC it an;. 
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more) a&d nerer agdn to read sacb things, be moved ta 
a table to write a prescription. Tbe bousekeeper fol- 
lowed, and to her inquiring glance be returned a steady 
one, which seemed to say, ** your young lady is not 
long for this world.** Mrs. Terrance sighed audibly^ 
and looked as if she could have sobbed ; but the physi* 
cian, with a reproving countenance, called her attention 
to his directions for bathing the feet, preparing some- 
thing warm, &c. which he continued to give while 
writing the prescription. 

Though not a moment had elapsed after the return 
of Agnes to her senses, before she had whispered to 
Alice an agitated inquiry after the fate of her letter, it 
was not till she was in bed, and Mrs. Terrance departed 
to mull some wine, that she had an opportunity of gel- 
ting it again into her own possession. The sight of the 
letter, (or rather recollections it brought to the mmd <rf 
the writer) reminded \gnes of the piettire of De Meur- 
ville, which she had left on the drawing-room table, and 
almost with a scream she implored Alice to go for it — 
*« Oh, run ! — fly,** ^he cried, « and let no one see ft.'* 
Alice did run —did fly ; — and then her mistress recol- 
lected, for the first time, that it would betray to the for- 
mer a secret she had studiously preserved from her,, 
namely, who this lover so prized, so fiaithless, so un- 
feeling, so beloved, was ; and she felt tempted to follow 
her, and rescue De Meurville from tbe discovery ; but 
the speedy return of Alice, who relying on the re- 
flection of tbe moon, v^hich was shining in the back 
drawing-room) had gone without a light,^ and the baste 
with which she demanded, as she put the portrait into 
the hands of her mistress, ** Is this it 1 for I hear Mrs.. 
Terrance coming !*• relieved Agnes from her fears ; 
and while she was hesitating whether to have tbe pic- 
ture locked up, or restored to tbe bosom on which in 
tears De Meurville had first placed it, and in agony im- 
plored its remaining, the housekeeper entered ; and 
she had only time to put that and tbe letter under her 
pillow, with a determioatioB U> read tbe latter before 
morning. 
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The next morning, and many a moroing, rose fer 
Agnesy before she overcame the shock which a perusal 
of the Count de Meurvilie's letter gave her, containing 
at once sentiments so unkind, assertions so unfounded^ 
heartlessness so undisguised, that when the outward 
effect of it on her constitution was less apparent, the 
inward preying of it on her heart was more destructive. 
He had wounded every feeling, he had crushed every 
hope, he had repulsed every overture, and his gentle 
Agnes was dying by the hand which she had once looked 
forward to for ever uniting her own. 

Lady Mandeville was the person most insensible to 
her daughter's declining health ; and while jtrangers 
remarked it, acquaintances lamented it, domestics com- 
miserated it, she asserted her not to look differently 
from what she had always done, and only requiring 
greater dissipation to restore her spirits. Acting on 
thb idea, her Ladyship took her out every night, totally 
regardless of cold, or of the cough which seemed ring* 
ing her knell $ and kept her up waltzing, or singings 
until day-break, laughing at the pity some ventured to 
ecpress for the unfortunate victim, and unaware of 
ihe contempt and disgust all felt for so unfeeling a 
mother. 

Agnes herself was a passive instrument, and while 
the cause of her ill- health was undiscemed, was indif-* 
ferent to its continuance or amendment Obliged to 
appear cheerful when her heart was breaking, and to 
assume interest when sbe felt none, she had acquired 
mechanical words and smiles, which to those who had 
not been previously acquainted with her, only gave the 
idea of her being extremely inanimate ; but to those 
who had, of some mental malady having taken root^ 
which no medicine could reach, and of which no heart 
but tier own could teU the bitterness. The latter sup- 
position was indeed most true : had there been any one 
who could participate in what she felt, it would have 
been some alleviation to her sufferings ; but as it was^ 
site was thrown entirely upon herself, and weighed 
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down by concealment of nusery. In abort, fife at 
eighteen, became to Agnes Mandeville no longer de- 
ffirable ; und the world in which De MenrriUe liTed, 
no wOTld for her ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

*<.For me what new frowns of Misfortane remaiii| 
For me now the loncest, yet last in her train ; 
Does the tempett stul bmod o'er my ill-fiUed bead ; 
While Hope, and her I'aocihil pleasures are fled ? 
Shall I fly to the cell where Despair sits alone, 
And marie with deep sorrow each mooldering stone ? 
Or madly emhMce what I cannot aTOid, 
And mock all the blessiDgs 1 oace had eiyoyed ?" 

Deemodi. 

Summer bad once more returned, and once more 
found the Mandevilies assembled at Hermitage, (Afferent 
in some respects from the family thej had been ^^eo 
last there ; and in more, from what they had been when 
first introduced to our readers. 

The marriage of Lady Ossulton had proved pro- 
ductive of none of those advantages her mother had 
fondly anticipated ; and that of Mrs. Russell had before 
the expiration of twelve months been annulled, under 
circumstances of notoriety and infamy. Of the former 
they had seen nothing since her leaving them, and aH 
her letters betrayed, though they did not confess, deep 
depression and disappointment. To the Earl she al- 
luaed but seldom ; to the anxious inquiries of hei 
mother after her health, happiness, &c. she returned 
indirect replies ; and any arrangements of the latter for 
their meeting, or having some of her family with her, 
were evaded, or postponed to indefinite periods. In 
short, over the fate of the Countess hung an impene- 
trable, though visible, gloom ; and the total seclusiola 
an which every account of her, reported her living, anfl 
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the little comequence that her title bad brought with it, 
either to herself or her connexions, while it mortified 
\he latter, delighted many a heart which had bitterly 
envied her ever posseflsing it. 

But if Lady MandeviUe's vanity was wounded by the 
conduct of one child, would it not seem natural that 
her heart should be much more by the guilt of another? 
and that if Lady Ossulton's not enjoying^the celebrity, 
and mixing in the grandeur, winch would have gratified 
her was annoying, Mrs. Russell, phinged by her 
mother's injudicious counsels into a wilderness of 
misery and guilt, was dreadfnl ! But such was not the 
case with Lady Mandeville ; and even the experience 
of the former being evidently rendered wretched by her 
ni-assorted marriage, and the latter, desperate to free 
herself from it, could not prevent her goading on another 
of her daughters to the same perdition, detading her 
with the same hopes, anticipaAig for her the same j^a* 
sures, founding tnem on the same follies ! In Agnes, 
indeed, she had not the efficient materials to work upon, 
which she had had in Madelhia and Chariotte ; and a 
ducal coronet, which would have turned the head of 
either of her sisters, might have solicited her acceptance 
for ever in vain, had she not been actually maddened 
into a promise of receiving it by the cruelty of her 
niother ; who finding entreaties and tenderness unavail- 
ing, resorted to unkindness and punishments the most 
unjustifiable, such as it would have been thought the 
dying looks of Agnes would have prevented her en- 
forcing ; but neither they, nor a consideration of the 
shattered, shrivelled being into whose arms she wished 
to throw her, had any effect in softening Lady Mande- 
ville towards her daughter, until she gained her consent 
to a marriage with the puke of Westennera ; and then, 
indeed, all her severity was exchanged for blandish- 
ments ; then all the wishes of the former, were but too 
limited to gratify her mother's desire of pleasing her, 
Buf then all compliance was vain, all kindness was 
. lavished on a wretched, heart-broken creature, whom, 
after dragging to the brink of the grave, she vainly at- 
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tempted to re-animate with hope and joy; o& a creator^ 
mrhom^ to judge from her looks, hope could never exhi* 
larate, and to whom joy could never more be known ! 

Inspiring, as she did in every beholder, impressions 
so melancholy, it may seem astonishing that any man 
but the one who had caused all her grief, however he 
might commiserate her, should desire to obtain her for 
a bride; and even the Duke of Westennera, at the 
height of his infatuation, often wondered at it him* 
self. But there was a something so angelically inso- 
eent, so celestially calm, in the person and mind of 
Agnes, as to deify her in his imagination, and make him 
look upon her as an angel, connected with whom he 
should learn to repent all his past profligacy, and abjure 
any future ; in comparison with whom, superior beau^^ 
fortune, rank, became contemptible ; and to bestow 
honours and dignity in thb world, on a creature whom, 
of all he had ever seei, he fimcied most capable c^ 
leading him to eternal bliss in the next, became the 
most ardent desire of the Duke of Westennera. 

Little did Agnes imagine the task that was prepared 
for her ; or that she, herself on the brink of eternity^ 
was expected to prepare a fellow creature for it, and one 
for wlH)m any sentiment she entertained, must be that 
of disgust ; the Duke having shown so little delicacy 
in his pursuit of a heart, which he evidently saw revolt- 
ed from him, and of which, when he could not obtain 
the affections, he asked but the owner. How he ever 
came to have it in his power to demand either may 
seem extraordinary ; but it was occasioned by one of 
those unlooked-for accidents which sometimes occur. 
Travelling in the part of Surrey where Hermitage lay, 
his Grace had been attacked by a violent fit of the gout, 
which impeded his journey, and laid him up at a wretch- 
ed inn in the neighbourhood* Hearing of his situation, 
the Mandevilles immediately contrived an easy method 
of his being brought up to their house, and from 
the time of his arrival to the prsent, which compre- 
hended about a month, treated him with every hospi- 
tality. To that, and to the love he felt for Agnes, were 
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tliejr indebted for his prolonged stay, all symptoms of 
bis gout having disappeared at the end of a fortnight ; 
and now it seemed settled that he was but to leave them 
with Agnes as his wife :-~with Agnes, who had neither 
strength left to oppose her fate, nor spirit to endure the 
altercation that resistance would produce, but who pre- 
pared to submit to it with the desperation of despair^ 
wanting one completion alone to all her woes — that of 
hearing De Meurville was married ; which intelligence 
accidentally come to her knowledge. 

Walking one evening alone, at some distance from 
the house, and in a retired part of the grounds, she was 
surprised by meeting a young man of genteel appear* 
ance, who, at her approach, seemed slightly embarrass- 
ed, and who, when she, after returning his salutatioui 
was about to move on, accosted her with an apology for 
being found intruding there, confessing that an irresbti- 
ble desire of taking ajsketch had led him. 

•* Apologies are unnecessary," said the lady, faintly ; 
and, without further remark, would have passed on, 
when the stranger, turning with her, again addressed 
her. 

**I am a foreigner, Madam,'* said he, << taking a 
pedestrian tour through England, and among the beau* 
tiful places it has been my lot to see, in travelling through 
that interesting country, I have beheld few equal in 
loveliness to this." 

Rather afraid of provoking rudeness by total inat* 
tention to her companion, whose familiarity yet displeased 
her, Agnes asked from what country he came. 

** Prom Germany," was the reply. 

** Prom Germany !" repeated Agnes involuntarily ; 
and a thousand recollections rushed to her heart at 
that moment. 

Evidently perceiving the emotion he had created, the 
stranger inquired if she had any friends residing there, 
respecting whose welfare he might have the happiness 
of informing her. 

•* None, that it is probable you should know," re* 
turned she, restored to her self-possession, and ashamed 
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that he should have seen her for a moment depH^ed 
of it. 

« And yet,*' said he, " my acquiontance is extensive^ 
especially about Court Indeed, from some of the first 
noblemen at it, I have received letters of introduction 
to many families in England.^' 

A single inquiry was now only necessary to satisfy 
Agnes as to whether his acquaintance comprehended 
the Count de Meurville ; but that she was unequal to 
making, and fortunately was saved the necessity, by the 
stranger mentionii^ the name of the Count among 
fliat of others. 

" The Count De Meurville,*' said he, " is a particular 
firiend of mine ; and possibly you may have met with 
him, for he was travelling in this part of England lately, 
and stopping at Sir William Mandeville's in this neigb- 
bourhood» to whom by-the-by, though he forgot to give 
me a letter, he desired me to make thousand remem- 
bnmces if I should meet with him, or any of his 
famUy '» 

Agnes, agitated to the last degree, both at hearing 
thus suddenly of De Meurville, and at the free manner 
of the stranger in whose power she entirely was, could 
scarcely utter an intelligible reply ; but fearing to make 
none, and wishing to make the shortest, murmured out 
that she knew him; 

" A very gentlemanly man,'* continued her compan* 
ion. << Pity that he should have thrown himself away 
so early in life.'* 

" How ]" before she was aware of it, Agnes had ex- 
claimed. 

" Why, by making a very inferior sort of marriage," 
returned the other. '< He was betrothed, as probcdbly 
you might know, to a lady of great rank and fortune ; 
but breaking his engagement with her, not quite justi- 
fiably though she is horrible ugly, is going to be mar- 
ried to a pretty girl without fortune.** 

Time was when such a communication would perhapa 
have struck Agnes dead ; but now she was too much 
inured to sufiering, too much prepared to hear the 
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wori^t of any event, to be totally overcome by it ; and, 
imehecked by any emotion so unsolicited by inquiry on 
her part, the stranger volunteered more information wiUl 
regsurd to the Count. 

« It was said,'' be continued ; — << perhaps living in 
the neighbourhood, you know something of it, — that 
my friend was to have been married to one of Sir 
William Mandeville's daughters ; but I heard from his 
own lips there was no foundation for the report ; indeed, 
he laughed at the idea.'' 

Agnes stared wildly at her companion; was he a 
demon ! or what was he, thus come to torment her? 
What could he suppose the Count de Meurville's affairs 
were to her, unless he knew whom he addressed ; and 
if he did, merciful Heavens I was she a creature to 
excite maJevolence I Did that wasted form require any 
additional wo to bend it to the earth ; that heart one 
added throb to hasten its annihilation for ever ? 

The sight of her sister Arabella approaching was a 
welcome sight to Agnes, and she would have run to 
meet her ; but, exhausted by ber walk, she was unequal 
to it, and only came up to her at the same time with the 
stranger, who still continued to walk beside her. 

<< I am afraid," said the latter, as bursting into tears 
Agnes hid her face on the neck of her sister, <M am 
afraid I was most unintentionally the means of alarming 
this young lady, for she has appeared agitated ever since 
she met me." 

« She is in a very delicate state of health," returned 
Arabella ; more at a loss to conjecture who the stranger 
was, than surpri/ied at the agitation of her sister, which 
had of late been often occasioned by the most trifling 
circumstances. 

" That renders it more unfortunate," said the other^ 
" that I should have alarmed her." 

<< Tell him to go away," murmured Agnes» clinging 
to her sister ; " tell him but to go." 

« 1 was taking a sketch of this lovely place," said 

the stranger, *♦ when that young lady met me ; and 

.having been the means of frightening her, fully punishes 

5» 
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me for my presumption, in having come here without 
leave ; but I will no longer intrude, and with a thousand 
apologies for this unhappy rencontre, allow me to wish 
you a good evening." 

So saying, the stranger left them, and was in a few 
minutes out of sight Arabella then turned to her sister 
for explanation of the whole, which she gave her, so tar 
as saying that her agitation had been occasioned by 
suddenly meeting him, and by the free manner in whira 
he had entered into conversation with her; but she 
carefully abstained from an; allusion to what had been 
the principal subject of the latter ; and when her sister 
remarked his foreign accent, did not even inform her of 
the country from whence he came : for Gkrroany could 
not be pronounced by Agnes without some betraying 
emotion, and that might produce a torrent of suspicions 
even to the dull comprehension of Arabt^lla, most un- 
pleasant to her ^ter, who as she had suffered so long 
in secret, determined on continuing to do so, and be- 
traying the cause of her griefs to none, unless indeed it 
were to Mm, who in the world alone could alleviate 
them. 



CHAPTER VIL 



iwt wUle ye bm^, yet happy paiTi 
li^y tiU I retnriH— short pleamrea 
'or long woes are to nicceed." 



Milton. 



No revenge has been pronounced so bitter as that 
prompted by love turned into hatred, and the demoniac 
manceuvering which Annette Dettinghorffe, disappoint-, 
ed in her hopes of inspiring affection in the Count de 
Meurville, was now exercising against him, stood in 
support of this assertion. It was through her means 
that Agnes was led to believe the latter unfeeling and 
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tmgratefiil; he who, of all mankind, least deserved 
soeh an imputation; he who, if he had, would to her 
least have pr<»ved it ; and that the Count, in his turn, 
was compelled to entertain similar suspicions of the 
creature whom he still loved to idolatry, and for whose 
sake-— fiothing but her rectitude had prevented him long 
ngo renouncing bis country, his connexions, his Grod ! 
Annette effected this by a train of stratagem, which per« 
haps no other head than her own would have been per- 
verted enough to surest, no other heart than her own 
vile enough to approve. 

From the penod of her being betrothed to the Count 
de MeurviUe, which had not taken place till she was 
past twenty, to that of the latter's departure for Eng- 
land, though he had never displayed that affection due, 
she thought, from an affianced husband to the partner 
of his future life, he had never wounded her by that 
extreme indifference, which all his letters from the latter 
country manifested, and for the cause of which, when 
she heard of the beauty of the Miss Mandevilles, she 
was not at a loss to account. Some brighter eyes than 
her own had proved his attraction. In some more 
snowy bosom did her De Meurville's heart lie buried ; 
and maddened by this suspicion, which every thing 
tended to confirm, Annette, in correspondence with her 
lover, alternately resorted to indignation and blandish- 
ments. Sometimes He was the most cruel, the most 
ungenerous, the most worthless of men ; at others the 
dearest, the most amiable, the most worthy to be be« 
loved ! Whatever he was, it was as little in the power 
of Annette's hatred to render him-miserable, as m that 
of her love to make him happy ; and he smiled at both, 
determining, however, not to excite the former while he 
discouraged the latter ; but such a middle course was 
not to he preserved with her. He should hate, or he 
should idolixe her ; he should be her husband, or her 
direst foe. The same spot should contain them, or the 
same world should not ; and to ascertain which of these 
opposites would be his fate, she determined, at last, on 
herself going to England and watching his proceedings. 
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To England therefore she came, and saw the confirma* 
tion of all her fears ; whether she beheld Agnes and De 
Meurville in the midst of the crowded church, the 
splendid opera, or the thronged theatre, they stiU ap- 
peared as lovers to each other, at least in her eyes, and 

<* Twms fight liatefiil,->-«iglit tormenting.*' 

How speediest to part them — how most efiectually to 
destroy their attachment, became her only anxiety. For 
accomplishing the latter she relied on her inflaence at 
Court, and was not disappointed. 

The Count, at her secret instigation, was recalled ; 
but to make his recall productive of the effect she de- 
sired, it was now necessary to intercept the corre^nd- 
ence which, as she foresaw, ensued between lumself 
and jus t>eIoved. This was a matter of no small diffi- 
culty, for De Meurville took all his letters for Agnes to 
the office himself, and, unless she could make acquaint- 
ance with some one in it, who for a bribe would secrete 
them, there seemed no apparent method for her getting 
at their possession. This however she effected; and 
every epistle of the Count to hia English fair, as well as 
those of the latter to him, were in future consigned to 
her hands. 

The perusal of them fully enlightened Annette as to 
the hopes they both entertained of her being induced 
to marry some one else ; and though that was now her 
own resolve, yet she determined to jrive De Meurville 
no reason to suspect the same. On the contrary, she 
endeavoured from the moment of his arrival, to prove 
to him that indifference on his part had not alienated 
her affection, and that she was not only ready, but 
anxious to become his wife. Disgusted with her servi- 
lity, weary of her importunities, the Count, to avoid her 
presence, and determined not to marry her, proposed 
that they should correspond ; and Annette aiflfecting to 
attribute this to an excess of affection, which in her 
presence he could not express, consented with delight. 

«* Yes, write to me, my De Meurville,** she said, " if 
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your lips cannot utter what your heart must feel for one 
who idob'zes you ; who, during your long absence has 
never ceased to think of you, and whu would rather be 
your mistress than another man's wife." 

In short, they maintained a correspondence, which 
was the very point to which Annette wished, thinking, 
that as it would, at her request, be carried on in Eng- 
lish, and as she had, on some frivolous pretext, requested 
him to avoid all local subjects, as well ad a mention of 
her name, she might occasionally substitute one of these 
frigid epistles for the many fond ones she detained from 
Agues, and elicit by this means, some reply from the 
latter that could be safely forwarded to the Count de 
Meurville, as bearing marks ol indifference which 
would irritate him to renoimce her : but in this scheme 
she was disappointed ; for, different as were these let- 
ters from what Agnes had ever before received, they 
were too welcome to her, after his apparently long 
silence, not to be received with a pleasure, and replied 
to with a kindness most provoking to Annette, who de- 
termined that this should not remain the case, and that 
she would at last extort some answer from her, which 
would prove a death-blow to De Meurville's love, and 
by showing Agnes indifferent to him, satisfactorily ac- 
count for the silence of which she was exfity day afraid 
the Count would take effectual means to discover the 
cause ; for his letters, all of which Annette had in her 
possession, were certainly written in such strains of 
tenderness, as he must suppose Agnes turned to marble 
if she could be insensible to. 

As a method of accomplishing the plan she purposed, 
Mademoiselle Dettinghorffe artfully changed the style 
of her own epistles to De Meurville, and from expres- 
sions of adoration, which had compelled his gratitude, 
though not excited his love, descended to reproaches 
which at once annihilated the former, and precluded 
any possibiUty of his ever entertaining the latter, while 
it effected the end she desired of producing one from 
him calculated to cut to the heart her to whom, on re- 
ceivings Annette immediately despatched them ; and 
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finally of eliciting from Agnes a letter, which Annette 
fearlessly allowed to reach De Meurville, as it contained 
but a request that their correspondence might cease for 
ever. What the Count de Meurville must feel at the 
apparently unaccountable conduct of Agnes, may be 
imagined ; what he would have felt, had he known that 
she pn whom he doted was the victim of an artful 
woman^s cruelty, and had nearly lost her life, as we re- 
counted in a previous chapter, by the reception of a 
letter intended for Annette, cannot yet be known. 
Pride sustained him in the one case, for he could not 
but suppose that absence had lessened his interest in 
Agnes's heart, and probably induced her to bestow it 
on some one else ; but the other would be a grief ad- 
missible of no such consolation, and life, love, every 
blessing he would deem too little to devote to a creature 
who for him had suffered so much. Whatever influ- 
enced the conduct of Agnes however, De Meurville 
determined once more to visit England, and judge of 
its justice ; once more to behold the country in which 
he had enjoyed so much happiness ; and the woman 
whom he had loved so well'* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

<< The prcadeft, loftiest, moot confeas 
The aweetctt power— the power to bless '.** 

According to his annual custom, and notwithstand- 
ing the contempt expressed by his Lady at the idea. 
Lord Glenallan proposed, a short time after hb arrival 
at their Castle, in Scotland, to give a file chaimpitre to 
the tenantry, which should conclude with a dance on 
the lawn, or in the hall of Glenallan, and be graced bf 
the presence, if not joined in by the company stopping 
at his house. To all but the Marchioness, the prospect 
of this day afforded pleasure; and when it arriTed» 
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wheni partaking of the excellent cheer prepared for 
them, a thousand happy faces were arranged in different 

Caps before tables spread for their reception; all 
her Ladyship mingled with delight among them^ 
and walking from one to the other entered with conde- 
scending familiarity into their mirth. Now a Noble 
Peer whispered something arch to a pretty smiling girl, 
and now a blushing peasant paid his rustic compliment 
to a high bom belle, as she helped him to some dainty 
he was too modest to touch himself. Over the whole, 
Lady Glenallan, from a window in the drawing-room, 
cast an eye of the most profound contempt : the sight 
of her Lord bustling about, his countenance heated but 
beaming with benevolence, turned her sick ; while even 
Lord Ajrabin, her ever perfect Earl of Arabin, had, she 
thoui^t, looked more in his element, and would now, 
paying attentions to her, than seeming so vastly amused 
with the wit of a parcel of country girls. 

But how Isabel, her refined, her sentimental-lookii^ 
Isabel, could enjoy the throng, seemed most surprising ! 
that she did was very apparent, for Lady Qlenallan had 
never seen her in better spirits in the midst of a crowded 
ball-room in London, than she was now in tLe midst of 
rural festivity, romping with a pretty child among the 
hay, or flirting with Douglas under the umbrageous 
foliage of an oak. The fact was. Lady Isabella Ireton 
had a craving vanity, which, while it received the food 
of admiration, made her happy in any situation ; and 
playing the elegant hoyden of an hay-field was as likely 
to obtain her compliments, as dancing at a birth-night, 
or languishing at an opera. Now the Marchioness 
Qlenallan, on the contrary, had a preponderance of 
pride, which would have prevented her courting the very 
popularity she would have delighted in. 

It was with no very amiable looks and words, that 
the latter received the Marquess, who, out of pure 
good-nature, came in more than once to try and prevail 
on her to join them on the lawn, and finally she an- 
swered him with an asperity which prevented any future 
intrusions on her Ladyship's dignitjr, at least from her 
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husband : it was reserved for a more successful pleader, 
in the person of Lord Arabin, to induce her to change 
her resolution of not appearing. 

<< My dear, lovely Lady Olenallan,'' said the Ear], 
with that freedom which a man will venture to use, 
when he knows it is not displeasing, << w^ will yon 
not come down to us, it would delight these people so, 
indeed it would, and you must, you really must," he 
added, gently drawing her hand in one of his own. 

*' No,** said her Ladyship faintly, " indeed I can't; 
don't ask me. Lord Arabin." 

"But why not? why won't youP' said theEari,in 
an insinuating tone, ** what can I say to induce you V^ 

** Oh ! your request alone would be sufficient,'' re^ 
plied she; "but—" 

" But what ?" my angel, he looked as if he could 
have added ; *' what should prevent you ; why will 
you deprive us of the happiness of seeing you ?'' 

"The happiness, my Lord," she repeated; "you 
can, at least, answer for but one being derived of bap- 
piness." 

" That I can answer for one being to a greater extent 
than all the rest, is certain. Lady Glenallan, but that 
others are too, I am convinced." 

"I don't know what I might have done,'' said the 
Marchioness, *< had not Lord Gimallan so bored and 
tormented me about it, but as it is, I know it would just 
gratify him if I went out, and i hate the idea of its doing 
that." 

<* Amiable wife !" thought Lord Arabin to himself 
'^ But lovely Lady Glenaltan," he said, " will you punish 
others for his sins ] will you not be entreated by the 
brother of Isabel]" 

" If I thought they'd care to see the child," obseried 
Lady Glenallan, in an hesitating tone, " VA take out 
James — but — " 

" Oh, they would, indeed they would," cried Ldrf 
Arabin. " Let me ring for the nurse ; let's hav^m 
little lordship and take him out with his beautiful HHUii- 
ma." 
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So saying» the Earl rang^ and unchecked by any thing 
but the looks of the Marchioness, which still augured 
dorubtful approbation, desired Lord Mantaipine to be 
brought. 

In a few minutes, and supported in the arms of his'^ 
nurse, was brought the beautiful little £arl, who, but 
lately awoke from sleep, was in no very amiable mood, 
and continued to rub his great, dark eyes and rosy 
cheeks, as in sullen*scrutiny he fixed the former alter* 
oately on his mother and Lord Arabin. 
^ " My child P said her Ladyship^ extending her arms 
to receive her boy— but unaccustomed to the honour of 
being caressed by her, he clung to his nurse* ** You 
must come to your mamma, James,^' she said, ^^ or 
sheMl be quite jealous.** 

<< Come, now, you must go to my Lady,*^ said the 
nurse, extricating his little arms from about her; << in- 
deed you must, my lord ; so don't be so sulky.** 

*<Come to me, Mantaipine !** cried Lord Arabin; 
'<you and I are great friends, and we*ll have nothing to 
say to mamma.** 

^* Oh no, he'll go to my Lady,*' said the nurse, as the 
little nobleman held out his arms to the latter, but kept 
his eyes fixed on a glittering watch-chain the Earl of 
Arabin suspended before biro, and for which, when 
withdrawn from him by the Earl's going into the next 
room to get Lady Glenallan*s shawl and bonnet, he was 
putting up his coral lips to cry, but a promise of his 
black hat and feathers restored something Uke compla- 
cency to the brow of the little Earl, and in a sort of sul- 
len dignity he was presently taken out on the lawn in 
the arms of his beautiful mother ; at sight of whom, 
looking so lovely, so innocent, so unlike any thing but 
a creature in whose bosom dwelt every virtue, the peo- 
p\e gave a shout of joy ! her health was drank with en- 
thusiastic cheers; and as she held up her interesting 
ehild, they almost, in tears of gratitude at her conde- 
acensipn, rent heaven and earth with prayers for that of 
Lord Mantaipine, who unaware of being the object of 
all this commotion, looked about him. , 
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f ( With fometiiiiV lilw displMfed sorpriM," 



and apparently was not sorry when the ringing of the 
dinner-bell took him with ail the company into the 
Castle. But Lady Olenallan seemed deeply affected 
by manifestations of regard she had done nothing to de- 
serve, and lingering with Lord Arabin somewhat be- 
hind the rest, thanked the people near her for their 
good wishes. *< It delighted her,'' sfie said, <^ to recrive 
them, it should be her study to deserve them; she 
would remember them while she had life.** 

When the Marcluoness could occasionaUy appear so 
amiable, it only made it the more lamentable that she 
should almost invariably appear the contrary ; that edu- 
cation should, ever have spoiled what nature once made 
so delightful. But this evening, nature or something 
more efficient than nature, seemed to triumph over the 
habitual hauteur of Lady Glenallan, and to die surprise 
of all, she proposed herself opening the dance, for 
which in the evening the people assembled in the hall« 
and did so with an affabilitjr which charmed the behold- 
ers. For after all, to see a creature exalted in rank, in 
talents, in beauty, in all that can elevate one human 
creature above another, mingling promiscuously with 
ker inferiors, had in it something noble ; something 
wUch inclined one to foiget her pride of those distinc- 
tions> and remember only how great they were. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" PMod has betD my fittal jiMnoiii 
Proud my iiqured hMit dudl be; 
While eeck thought aad inelinatioo 
Plrovei that heart was fonned for thee* 

Not one ngh thali tell bbj ttofy, 

Not one tear my cheek ahall <tam : 
SUent nief thalT be my glory, 

Onefthat •toopa Botto oomplaiA." 

Pursuant to his intention, and at the ex|nration<^ 
rather more than a year since be bad left it, the Count 
de M eurville prepared again to visit England, though 
under very different circumstances from when be had 
taken leave of it : then he had been unhappy indeed 
from parting with Agnes, and from the little prospect 
there seemed to be of his being freed from the tie that 
bound him ; but love had soothed him, and hope had 
whispered consolation. Now he was released from 
bis engpagement by the marriage of Annette with ano« 
rtwki. K«f « Kqqa And her fanciful visions weie fled.'' 



-.., 



aope 



Agnes was certainly the betrothed, it' not the property 
of some happier man, and her De Meurville, declining 
in health and spirits, sunk under the misery which such 
a conviction occasioned ; though he was too proud to 
own it even to himself, and to her he thought he wotUd 
sooner have died than done it ; but he did not know 
that changed, unhapp>, dying, was his once beloved 
Agnes, and as incapable of triumphing over hid wretch- 
edness, as she had ever been of creating it. On the 
contrary, seeing her intended marriage with the Duke 
of Westennera announced in an English paper, he pic* 
tured her to himself as forgetful of her past love, and 
anticipatmg with delight an alliance which would exalt 
her next to royalty, surrounded with bridal paraphema- 
Ha, and enjoving brilliant prospects, regardless wbeflier 
they comprehended matrimonial happiness. 
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little, in forming these suspicions, did De Meurville 
appreciate Agnes, or rather more did he recollect her 
in them as the daughter of Lady Mandeville, and tbc 
sister of the Countess of Ossulton, than as the creature 
whose innocence had first fascinated his heart,' and 
who^ fondness had finally enslaved it But however 
changed he might inn^pne Agnes in disposition towards 
himself, he never could have imagined to meet a sister 
of hers, so lost, so fallen, as it was his lot, when stop- 
ping at Paris on his way to England, to discover Char- 
lotte, who, from the time of leaving her husband, had 
fallen into the most abandoned courses, and who, when 
she was seen by the Count de Meurville, was lying un- 
attended but by the people of the house, and apparently 
half delirious in an upper apartment of an hotel It 
was evening when the Count at her request entered it, 
and the shock he received at seeing Charlotte, whom he 
had left in England a blooming bride, now extended on 
abed, 

" Wkere tawdry yellow strcnre with dirty red," 

her countenance ghastly emaciated, her large dark eyes 
rolling with frenzy arcmnd her and finally settlhig on 
him with a look of wild recognition, was very great ; 
for Charlotte, though destitute of the qualities which 
excite love, an^ of the delicacy which De Meurville, 
like all men who have seen much of women, most ad- 
mire in them, had been dear to him as the sister of 
Agnes. \nd to see her, to see any thing which bore 
affinity to that once loved creature, so degraded, was 
melancholy. De Meurville could have wept at the 
sight, but pity was somewhat lost in surprise and horror 
by the manner of Charlotte. 

" Is it you 1 Is it De Meurville 1" she swd in a hurried 
tone, as he entered, and she pulled aside the bed-cur- 
tains. " Ah, it is ! they told me right," she added 
quickly, answering herself. " But why do you look so 
amazed 1 « What do you see in me V^ 

•* Oh Charlotte, is it thus, and here we meetf* he 
answered, taking her wasted hand in his. 
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^^Tis here, and thus,*' she replied; ^ where ebet 
bow else should we ? We ha^e met in scenes of joy^ 
indeed ; but joy is fleeting 1 We meet in sorrow now^ 
and sorrow will be for me eternal I Bat ere you retnm 
to that Tile place, that hell on earth— that scene of ma 
— that abode of deception to which you are going, 
listen to my last command. Bear my dying corse to 
my mother ; tell her you saw her child on the bed of 
death ; and that on that last receptacle the cursed her 
—she loathed her very name— she hated life, and her 
that gave it ; tell her, tell her, De Meurville— '^ 

** Oh cease, in mercy cease,"* said the Count, leaning 
his head against the bedstead, ** I cannot bear this.** 

" No, because it is truth, and you know it truth,** 
said Charlotte wildly. ** Go to Lady Ossulton and ask 
her if it is not Qo to Arabella, that wretched degraded 

S'rl, see if she can say otherwise ; and then tell Agnes 
iandeville, as she values her salvation, she must not 
reside with her mother. Tell her, De Meurville, that 
not content with ruining her in this world, she will ruin 
her for ever in the next.** 

** These may be truths,'* said De Meurville, almost 
groaning with a^ony, ^< but they are such as I wish not 
to hear, is it to the betrothed husband of your sister 
you would make confessions so dreadful 1** 

"Of my sister!'* repeated Charlotte. "Is it of 
Agnes that you speak V* 

The Count made a sign of assent, but not by woitb. 

"Oh, she will be happy then," cried Charlotte, 
" for she will be with you. She will be a blessed, 
blessed creature ! for you will be her husband — her 
protector— her friend.** 

" All, all !*' murmured the Count, " if she still per- 
mit it : but let me be the last at least to you, let me, as 
a friend, Charlotte**' 

« No, no I** interrupted the latter, quickly. " I want 
jfto friend. Reserve for your hapfner Agnes all the ad- 
monition you would vainly bestow on me ; she will 
listen in submission, but I cannot ; she will five by tibeni 
and yoUf but I am lost for ever. And now leave new 
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leave me, De MeurviUe, for you are distracted and I 
am undone ; you never can restore me to peace, and 
I wish not to deprive you of it.'* 

<< For the present I will leave you,'' inaudibly articu- 
lated the Count, returning the convukive clasp of her 
band with an averted face, << but I will see you again in 
a short time.'* 

<*Not to-night~not to-night,** returned Charlotte, 
quickly And for her another morning never 

rose. 



It may easily be imagined that this distressing inter- 
view was little calculated to r^e the spirits of De 
Meurville ; and that on the contrary, it increased the 
gloomy anticipations he could not but indulge with re- 
spect to his Agnes. <^ For if Lady Mandeville were in- 
deed the fiend, and Hermitage die hell, which Chariotte, 
who best knew both had declared, what might not have 
happened to his beloved, what might diie not have been 
induced in desperation to do ! <' Ah, Agnes,** he men- 
tally exclaimed, ** how true have my prophecies proved, 
how speedy, how very speedy has been their fulfilment." 

But to what extent they had been fulfilled De Meur- 
ville was yet to know, and could not, till he had been 
himself at Hermitage, where he was invited, as soon 
as his arrival was annc^unced in London, and for winch, 
havuig no business in the latter, he immediately set out 

It was on a beautiful Sunday evening, at the begin- 
mng of August, that De Meurville stopped in a viUi^ 
situate about half a mile from the Caisde, and bdng 
fetigued from his journey, as weU as depressed in spirits, 
be determined on remaining at the inn untQ dask, 
when he could walk to Hermitage : amusing himself in 
the mean time by watching firom a window the people 
who were entering a church opposite for divine service, 
and rec<^ising in many of them acquaintances of for- 
mer times, eyes that had often brightened, and lips that 
had often laughed, when in his morning rides or evening 
walk with the MandeviUes he had called forth their anW 
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mation by careless gayety. But it was not till the bell 
had nearly ceased to toll, that there entered the church- 
yard three persons more calculated to arrest the atten- 
tion of De Meurville than all the rest, for they were at 
a glance three of the Mandeville family, and one he 
suspected his Agnes, but she was so enveloped in a veil 
as to leave it doubtful, till, while the others moved on, 
apparently at her desire, to the church, she stopped to 
relieve a beggar-woman who had solicited her charity, 
and then throwing back the veil, which had concealed 
her features,' De Meurville recognised the coral lips and 
violet eyes of Agnes, but around those lips there played 
no smiles, and those eyes were violets wet with dew. 

" Alas !" exclaimed the Count, *• if Agnes Mande- 
ville weeps, what floods of tears are not prepared for 
the Duchess of Westennera ! If on the eve of bridal 
joys you sigh, what will you not do at their consmuma- 
tion? Oh, Agnes ! it was these anns that were destined 
to receive thee ; it was these eyes that should for ever 
have chased tears from thine !" But while he spoke, 
Agnes joined her companions and entered the church, 
and he was left but to gaze on the spot where she had 
stood, asking his heart if it were in reality her, or a 
vision he had beheld. 

The sight had, as may be imagined, disqualified De 
Meurville for any thing but thought, and he threw down 
a book, which a moment before he bad taken up, and 
began to pace the room. But it seemed too limited to 
contain him, and before he was aware of it, he had 
wandered out on the road which, shady, deserted, and 
breathing the balmy fragrance of sunmier, had in it at 
the same time something depressing-— something which 
rather reminded De Meurville of the past, than cheer- 
ed him as to the future : and the lowing of cattle, the 
occasional notes of birds, and^ distant whistle of the 
shepherd, were all at that moment melancholy sounds ! 
To escape from them, De Meurville, scarcely heeding 
where he went, turned into a cottage, before which 
flourished a beautiful little garden, and sinking on a 
seat asked permission to rest after his walk. 
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<< And welcome. Sir," said a decent-locdnng woaian, 
laying aside a Bible which she had been reading, and 
handing him a better chair than that which 1^ had 
taken. 

<< I am very well seated,'' ssdd the Count, << thank 
you, and now don't let me disturb you.'* 

<< No disturbance at all,'' returned she, ^ I was bat 
watching our house here, Sir, while the rest are gone 
to church." 

<« Church seems well attended m the eyening,'' ob* 
served De MeurviUe ; ^ I was looking at the eongr^a^ 
tion entering just now." 

<< Oh, very, Sir I" returned the woman ; ** much 
better than it was last summer ; for now the Baronet^s 
family generaUy go, which is a great check against other 
people staying away. Do you know the Baronet's 
family, Sir 1" " Too well," hovered on the lips of the 
Count, « but very well," was his reply. « I am going 
on a visit to them." 

<< Perhaps you haven't seen them for a long time, 
Sir ] and mdeed if you haven't you'll see a sad change 
— all the beautiful young ladies are married, or goiag 
to be." 

<« Not all, 1 think," said the Count, smiling ; « but 
even so, is that so sad a change 1" 

" Then to ray mind it is," returned the woman. ** I 
never see a young thing going to be married, who has 
hitherto had no cares but about her beauty, and her 
dress; and her accomplishments, but what I say to my- 
self, << Ah ! she'll have many more I and had much 
better remain as she is.' " 

" I hope you don't preach that doctrine to all the 
young ladies about here," said the Count, " or the 
gentlemen will have no chance." 

" It would be of little use for me, Sir, they'll always 
have too much ; and if they had not themselves, there's 
mothers to recommend them — as indeed poor Miss 
Agnes Mandeville is an instance. She, Sir — but per- 
haps you know her — the loveliest, sweetest creature that 
crtr eyes were set upon, who it's a sin to make do any 
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thiDg she dosen't like, is gping to be married to a great 
duke, by my Ls^dy's desire ; for as for the poor thing 
herself, she would as soon marry the greatest wretch 
living.^ 

«*l8 he so very disagreeable,'' inquired the Count, 
^^ that all his rank and fortune will not counterbalance 
it ?" 

" In Miss Agnes's eyes I am very sure he is, Sir," 
said she ; *« for she*s fretting herself to death at the. 
very idea of marrying him ; and from the very first of 
his coming there she always hated him. And when she 
and her Sister, Miss Arabella, used to come here on an 
evening, and Pd say, * Well, Miss Agnes, when you'll 
be marrying his Grace of Westennera,' she'd look so 
grave, though she'd be smiling a moment before ; ' and 
v^hen you hear of that,' she'd say, * you may expect to 
hear of any miracle.' Those were the very words, she 
said, Sir ; but indeed it wasn't often that she'd come 
here, for she wasn't equal to it, and now I never see 
her, except it be once in a way at church. They say 
she's going off fast in a decline, and indeed it's a melan- 
choly fate for a beautiful girl like Miss Mandeville." 

" Most melancholy," observed the Count, with a sigh, 
** but I should hope—" 

" Alas ! Sir, for her there's no hope ! for it isn't that 
she doesn't love his Grace of Westennera only, but 
that she loves another, they say, and the most accom- 
plished gentleman that ever eyes were set on. He 
came from foreign parts, and was with them this time 
two years ; not that 1 saw him myself, for 1 was away 
that summer, but I hear he was the loveliest-looking 
man that could be fancied, and doted, above all things, 
on Miss Agnes." 

" Pity that he should not have married her," observed 
the Count. «' But did her father and mother know 
of her attachment I" 

" Little matter if they did, Sir, for the Baronet would 
not have heeded it, nor my Lad>, but as it might inter- 
fere with her plans ; and in truth I believe they did not. 
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it was only the tattle of the ball, but not the less ttn& 
for all thaf* 

De Meurville sighed, and asked, << if the Coimtess 
of Ossulton had been in the neighbourhood lately.'* 

«< Not she, Sir, indeed, ever since she has been mar- 
ried ; and report says she's not so happy as she ought 
to be. Ob ! it was a sorry day in which she was ever 
given to that villain ! for villain he was, whether he was Eazl 
of Ossulton or King of England. And she hadn't been 
married an hour to him before he got quite cross at her 
for not hastening to go away from her own fathers 
house. And she, poor thing ! seeming so delicate, and 
dressed so beautitully all in white, for it was summer 
time, just this last year, not quite agitated, and before 
she was fairly off she fainted away three times ; but my 
Lady, her mother, didn't mind, and said 'twas only ner- 
vous, that the journey would do her good. So she and 
my lord set off, and from that day to this, never a sight 
have we had of them ; for to see him, indeed, nobody 
would give much ; but she was such a chiirmmg young 
Lady !" 

<* She was indeed," said the Count. 

" Then there was Mrs. Charlotte, Sir, a beautiful 
black-eyed girl, who used to ride so well* and had surh 
ipmttf, lue married in London, this year and a half 
nearly ago ; and true enough, it was an unlucky 
affair." 

<< Most unfortunate," interrupted the Count, with a 
profound sigh ; " I heard all about it." 

" Well, Sir, and perhaps you know," said bis com- 
municative companion, <^ that Mr. Clermont b now an 
archdeacon." 

" No," said the Count, rising, « thaf s news, but if 
he was a bishop, he could scarce make you a longer 
visitation than I have been doing." 

** Not longer than welcome. Sir ; and begging your 
pardon, it has been very short ; but perhaps, before you 
go, vou'd take a little fruit, some of our apricots or 
mulberries." 

De Meurville took something, to have an excuse for 
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giving her money, und presently left the cottage, to pre- 
pare for going up to Hermitage ; a( which place, how* 
ever, he did not arrived till dusk. When he went 
there, the lights, the noise, the bustle, the crowd of 
servants, all recalled past times, and it was with diffi. 
culty he could prevent a formal announcement of him- 
self but against this he was determined, and made his 
way, unattended, to the drawing-room, previous to en- 
tering which, he met Sir William, who, very much 
broken in appearance, and rather low in spirits, was 
sitting with a newspaper in an adjoining room. 

The Baronet eiipressed great pleasure at seeing De 
Meurville, who was always a favourite with him ; but 
alter a little conversation, desired him to join bis friends 
in the next apartment. The Count obeyed, and 
amidst the number which, sitting or standing in groups, 
filled it, the servants with tea-trays in every direction, 
and the buzz of conversation, which was not interrupted 
by the music of the piano, nor by the sweet voice which 
was warbliag " Oh, had I the wings of a dove !" he 
entered unperceived by all but Lady Mandeville, who 
was standing near the door, and who professed the 
greatest delight at seeing him : while speaking to her 
Ladyship Agnes came over to the latter, and without 
noticing who was standing beside her, whispered some 
request, to which her mother only replied by asking 
her if she had forgot her cousin. Quick as lightning 
Agnes raised her eyes, and when they met those of 
Clifford, past, present, future — all swam in wild con- 
fusion before her ; all that she had been ; all that she 
was ; all that she might have been, rushed to her re- 
collection, and with every pulse beating, every feeling 
excited, she stood for a moment the trembling, lovely, 
blushing girl she bad been when first she felt the pres- 
iure of De Meurville's hand, when first she heard the 
whisper of De Meurville's heart. But he spoke, and 
her agitation calmed. He made some slight inquiry 
after her health, and her beautiful colour was fled ; for 
it was in a manner so chilling as to make her forget any 
femembrance of their having been lovers in conviction 
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of their now being any thing else, and Agnes couU 
have cried as she heard him. Fortunately Lady Man* 
deville's attention was attracted to something else, and 
she did not notice this extraordinary meeting ; on the 
contrary, supposing they must have a great deal to say 
fo each other, she turned away and left them together. 

" Are your brothers here V* inquired De MeurviDe, 
as still holding the burning hand of Agnes in his, they 
walked to the upper end of the room. 

« Yes, Sidney's there, he does not see you,** returned 
she, calling to him as she spoke, ^^ and Clermont was 
here a short time ago.* 

In a moment Mr. Mandeville crossed the room, and 
shook hands with his friend, expressing the greatest 
pleasure at seeing him, and the most animated hopes 
that he was in better health. De Meurville professed 
himself to be so, though his looks strangely contra- 
dicted the words, and declared that Surrey would effect 
any restoration yet wanting. 

Arabella now came up to speak to her cousin, and in 
a short time he was recognised by almost every one in 
the room, except the Duke of Westennera, who was 
standing alone at the piano where Agnes had been 
playing, and regarding the Count with that sort of in- 
definite jealousy he felt of every one likely to interfere 
between himself and his beloved. 

An introduction was presently proposed between his 
Grace and the Count, and it was not till that moment 
that Agnes was completely overcome ; agitated, she re- 
leased her hand from De Meurville, who, as if uncon- 
sciously, had continued to hold it, and fell behind the 
jest. But it was not, to her unutterable mortification, 
till De Meurville's eyes had met her starting tears, and 
beheld them and herself with that sort of compassion- 
ating glance with which we should view a fallen crea- 
ture ; " I pity you,** it plainly said, and unable to bear 
pity where she had once inspired adoration, Agnes left 
the room for her own. In solitude there she at first 
gave way to grief the most unbounded ; but something 
uke pride presently checked it, and how to act towards 
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De MeurviUe, who had taken so extraordinary a step 
as to place himself in the very centre of a scene of 
winch once the bare idea would have filled him with 
agony, became sole occupier of her thoughts ; that a 
perpetual warfare between her pride and ner feelings 
must be kept up» was plain, and did the attempt cost 
her her life she was determined on making it ; for to 
appear stiU to love a man who, she had reason to be- 
lieve, was the husband of another woman, and who had 
declared himself weary of her love, was too humiliating. 



CHAPTER X. 

'< I wifh'd to tee ttmi face agaia, 
Altboagli 'twere cbuieed to me j 
I tboagbt it not saoh mmeniiig puB^ 
At Be*er to look on thee.** 

From SgM8 Mandeville to Catharine Martm. 

Mr DEAREST Catharine, 

With that pleasure I must ever feel in obliging yoU; 
mingled with that melancholy I must also feel when the 
intelligence I have to communicate is unpleasing, I com- 
ply with your request of being written to as soon aftet 
De Meurville's arrival here as possible. On Sunday 
evening last, then, he came, and, though you will 
scarcely believe it, he was, I assure you, some time in 
the drawing-room without my being aware of it — ^with- 
out my being aware of it, who have so often felt his 
presence before I beheld it. What a revolution ! but 
unfortunately one rather caused by the apathy of lan*- 
guor than the annihilation of love ; for when I did re* 
cognise him it was with a sensation of joy bordering 
on firenzy. I could have fallen down and worsbippea 
him had not his manner checked any such enthusiasm ; 
but it was, indeed, of a nature to recall me to myself, 
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and happy was I that not a syllable of the joy whidi 
overflowed my heart escaped my lips, for it would faa?e 
caused my never-ending r^ret On the contraiy^ 
though I was, as I observed before, delighted to the last 
degree at seeing hin, I had rather the appearance of 
one stupefied with surprise ; and indeed De Meurville 
must have a vanity in his composition, which, among 
all his faults, I never yet discovered, if he could sup- 
pose that I loved him still ; nor do I farther than from 
the remembrance of how much he once loved me* 
But were I totally indifferent to him, it was not, you 
may imagine, without the most heartfelt anguish and 
shame that I could fancy him, supposing me attached to 
the Duke of Westennera, which introduced to the lat* 
ter as my future husband, he must to a certain degree 
conclude. No ; I could not sustain the moment of 
their introduction, but quitted the room, leaving De 
Meurville to form what suppositions he chose ; that 
tbey werie unfavourable to me, I cannot doubt, but I 
did not return to the drawing-room to be mortified by 
their expression. 

When we met the next morning I had a clearer view 
of Clifford than the night before, and he looks to me 
very ill, though he is or aSects to be, for I cannot alto- 
gether think them real, in good spirits, and talks of the 
past with unconcern, and of the future with indifference. 

After breakfast he, with the Duke of Westennera, 
and two or three others, went to some races in the 
neighbourhood, and not returning till late, 1 saw nothing 
of b|m again till dinner-time, at which there being a 
great deal of company, we in no way came in contact, 
nor did we during the evening. Indeed, De Meurville 
I am convinced, without systematically appearing to do 
so, studiously avoids me, and you may be very sure I 
do not throw myself in his way ; on the contrary, I en- 
deavour to appear occupied with everybody else; and* 
never did the Duke of Westennera receive so much 
attention from me as he has done since the return of 
De Meurville ; in fact, 1 feel spirited to any conduct 
which may prove my indifference to the latter, and an- 
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tidpate* my nMiriftge with the resignation a culprit 
would his departure from a work) in which he had 
Dothit^ left to lire for. It may at least probe the heart 
I once Twily endeavoured to please— 4f De Meurville 
has a heart. 



Oh I he has I he has a heart, wheresoever, howsoever, 
it may have been buried : and in De Meurville's bosom, 
though love may be obliterated, feeling remains ; though 
the world may contend, nature will be for ever victo* 
Tiousl* The other evening, he, my sister Uhoda, and I, 
were standing at one of the drawinu^-room windows, 
looking at that view of Abbeville which you so much 
admire, and which, illumined by a brilliant setting sun, 
appeared most beautiful, when the Duke of Wes* 
tennera came up to me, and began rallying me about 
different young men then in the room. Disgusted with 
his facetiousness, I was about to turn away, but an in- 
-clination to make one lingering trial, if 1 yet possessed 
any influence over De Meurville, prevented me, and in 
reply to his Grace's questions, of whether I should no^ 
segret all these dashing young fellows, when I found 
myself married to an old man like him; I replied, 
^* That the happy wife of the Duke of Westennera, 
could entertain no regrets of, any kind.*' Fixing my 
eyes, as I spoke, on those of De Meurville, which 
were in a moment suffused with tears, though he in- 
stantly averted them, and continued to look out of the 
window, as if at some far distant object ; neither his 
Grace nor my sister noticed this agitation, but I, in 
doing so, felt my triumph more than coipplete. A few 
minutes after, unobserved, as I thought, by him, I pro- 
posed to Arabella that we should take a walk, and both 
of us stole out of the room for the purpose, but we 
had scarcely proceeded as far as the shrubbery when 
De Meurville came out also, and asked permission to 
join us. Arabella instantly consented, but I began to 
complain, of a. headache>, and was about to return in. 
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when the strangeness, if not the rudeness, of tbis pro* 
ceeding struck me, and I yielded to the soUcitationB of 
m; sister to continue my walk, leaving the burden of 
the conversation on her and De Meurville, the latt^* of 
whom said scarce any thing, so that our walk was not 
altogether very lively. T^ first thing that created any 
sensation in it, was our stopping at a cottage to see an 
old woman who had been very ill, and whom we were 
in the habit of visiting. As she was confined to her 
bed, it was necessary to go upstairs to see her, and the 
room above being very close, Arabella wanted to <fis- 
suade me from foUowmg her up, but having no inclina- 
tion for a Uie-d'tete with De Meurville, I insisted on 
doing so, the consequence I feared ensuing, of my be* 
coming so faint that I was obliged instantly to return. 

To my unspeakable relief, I ibund below the grand- 
child of the old woman, who had just come in, and 
seizing the poor child, before she was aware of it, I 
asked her to come to the garden and pull me some 
flowers. De Meurville was leaning against the door, 
and as I passed him, he took my hand, ^' Agnes !'' said 
be, in somewhat the tone of former days, <* De Menr« 
ville,'' returned I coldly, and moved on ; but he fol- 
lowed me, and presently began talking to me in a low 
tone. He said, <* he was very unhappy ! that I had 
made him of men most miserable ; that he knew not 
what he had done, to become so hatefiil in my eyes, 
that he desired but to, know V^ « 

I was not prepared for this : I did not think it was 
in man to be so plausible, and yet so perfidious, so 
cruel, and yet so deceitful. Tears began to fall from 
my eyes,, and he perceived it « Are these tears on 
the eve of bridal joys !" he said : " are these prop& of 
your being happy, Agnes V^ 

" I shall never more be happy,** answered I. 

" It was not so," he contmued, « that you expressed 
yoursell* a short time &go; but perhaps it was to gratify 
the Duke of Westennera^s affection you spoke other- 
wise T 
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^< Affection is false !*^ returned I, wididrawing from 
bim the band be took. 

*< Wbo taught you Ihat sad lesson V asked De Meur- 
vflle. 

** He who fully proved its truth," said I. And my 
sister, Arabella, coming out of the cottage at that 
minute, I went forward to meet her, leaving De Meur*- 
irille lost in thought, and apparently musing on my 
words. How extraordinarfr is bis conduct ! Sometimes 
t tliink mine must have been misrepresented to him 
when he was 'abroad. But why did he not seek an 
explanation ? Whose Hps should have more power to 
persuade than those of his Agnes f To what arms 
should he fly for consolation, but to hers, in whose 
bosom he once swore for ever to confide bis sorrows 
and his joys; But oftener I think that a report of his 
being attached to some one else is true, and this idea 
more than any other distracts me. Yet why should I 
care to whom De Meurville addresses love, since be 
neither ever will, or ever can address it again to me 1 
Whether Clifibrd suflbrs in mind I cannot tell you ; but 
in health he certainly does : and you never saw a man 
look so wretchedly ! It softens my feelingB of indigna- 
tioh against him ; and if T thought his illness was in any 
way occasioned by sorrow for his ccmduct towards me, 
would for ever annihilate them. In truth, I feel myself 
too near the verge of this life to cherish any animosi- 
ties, more especially against the man whom I once loved 
beyond the world. Farewell I my dearest Catharine ! 
May a happier lot ever be your^s than is that of your 
Agnes ; and around your marriage-day may there play 
brighter visions than are destined to illumine mine ! 
Believe me, &c. &c. 

Agnes Mandeville. 

* A raply of Qnecii Elixabtth*a, wb«B solicited at a masquerade to dance 
with a lady personify ing *< Affection,** and sappoied to be made in aUosicn 
t6 the Earl of Esse^L's nq^titude. >> 
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CHAPTER Xf. 

*< The mask 11 off— tiM cfaann if wraug^y 
And Selim to his heart has eanght, 
In blushes more than ever bright, 
His Noormahal, hit harem's light" 

A WEEK had elapsed since the arrival of the Count 
de Meurville at Hermitage, and as every day brought 
him nearer to that in which he was to lose all hopes of 
Agnes for ever, every day found him declining in health 
and spirits. He would have sought an explanation 
with her, but she. seemed to him to avoid it» and in fact 
Agnes did, for she did not suppose any thing could pass 
between them but what would serve uselessly to a^tate 
her, and since her fate was inevitable, to have no farther 
remembrancer, that it might have been different, than 
the unavoidable one in her own bosom, was desirable. 
Such a reserve, on her part, made De Meurville 
wretched, and on the day but one before Agnes's mar* 
riage, when, from being ill, he did not join the family, 
he took the resolution of writing to her, and did so^ as 
follows : — 

<^ Indifferent as I am whether this letter, the last^ 
perhaps, which I shall ever dictate, is read by Agnes 
Mandeville or the Duchess of Westennera ; I yet ad* 
dress the former, as thinking it probable I may not have 
time to write to the latter, and that to die without some 
vindication of my conduct, would be unjust to myseU^ 
whether it would be desirable to her or not ; castii^ 
aside, therefore, that pride which might once have prfe* 
vented my condescending to an apparently undeored 
explanation, but which on the verge of eternity ean no 
longer interfere to prevent my performance of any 
duty, I sit down to explain the circumstances which 
have actuated my proceedings from the time I lefl 
England, and then leave it to your own heart to detet« 
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mine whether they have justifiecl yoars« I left thb 
country, wretched, mdeed, at being separated from you, 
tut secure in your affection, cheered oy the prospect o£ 
hearing from, and writing to you, and blessed in the 
idea of one day possessing you : I return to it with 
every hope blasted, every anticipation disappointed, 
every blessing fled ! 

*^ Judge, Miss Mandeville, what must have been the 
power that could effect this, and then learn that it was 
only yours ; that, as in this world you alone could ren- 
der me happy, so in this world you alone could make 
me miserable ; that you have done so most completely, 
I will not now add to your sufferings, or claim your 
pity, by declaring. The former I should not be human 
if I wished to increase ; the latter, after having aspired 
to far higher distinctions, you cannot wonder if I would 
not condescend to receive. But though I reject your 
pity, I call upon your justice ; and oh ! Agnes, does its 
impartial voice acquit you ? If it does, never more 
shall mine accuse you ; but to my own presumption will 
1 place what hitherto 1 have charged on your unkind- 
ness. On my quitting England, we mutually promised 
to correspond with each other, and the first two or three 
letters on each side were exactly what, parting on the 
terms we did, each had a right to expect from the other ; 
but ever after, those on yours were characterized by a 
coldness, and finally by a cruelty, which the unvaried 
tenor of mine gave me but little reason to look for. 
Still, however, they did not irritate me to similar replies ; 
I sighed over their heartlessness indeed ; I lamented 
their brevity ; 1 have been shocked at their injustice ; 
but I exculpated myself from your accusations, as if t 
had deservc^d them.; I soothed your reproaches as if I 
had merited them ; I listened to your remonstrances 
as it becomes man ever to listen to woman, and would 
have continued to do so, had you not put it out of my 
power by requesting, in one short line, to be no more 
troubled with my letters. Oh, Agnes ! never may your 
heart feel the pang which rent mine at that moment. 
It had not been from your hand that I expected sij^ch a 
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blow ; it was not from your lips I ever expected to re- 
eeive condemnation ; but I did receive it, and from that 
$ad moment, life, time, eternity, all appeared to me one 
dreary blank—- -the star I had worshipped left me in 
darimess — the angel I had idolized rejected my adora- 
tion. Agnes, on whom I doted, lived for another ;, and 
for what should her wretched De Meurville now exist ? 
—it would seem to record his woes. But no, he diould 
exist to prove her power not so ri)8olute; ^at not on 
her alone depended all his happiness— for this he should, 
but I find myself unequal to the task ; and content if 
I convince you that I have not deserved my fate, I un» 
resistingly submit to its consequences. And now, fare- 
well, Agnes ! — farewell. Duchess of Westennera ! 
We shall probably never meet again in this world ; for, 
finding myself very ill, I purpose leaving your fathert 
early to-morrow morning ; but may we, my Agnes, in 
that happier one where sin and sorrow will be no more 
known, for ever, and from which we shall look back on 
the troubles of this, as at the dawn of the morning wc, 
do on the dream of the night. 

Yours, &c., 
Clifford de MEdtviTbi*?;" , 

^ *'^ 

P. S. I enclose m this a foreign tetter, which I see 
by the direction is for you, though it came imder covet 
to me.'* 

These letters De Meurville took an opportunity to 
give Agnes before dinner, when, from hoping he should 
have been able to appear at table, he ventured down to 
the drawing-room, but finding himself unequal to it he 
again retired to his apartment. She was at first abouC 
to defer reading them, but irresistible curiosity led her 
not to do so, and taking them to her chamber, she sat 
down to peruse them. De Meurville's letter deeply 
affected her ; and, at a loss to conceive who the other 
could be from, she was going to opeu'it when the rill- 
ing of the dinner-bell obliged her to delay doing so; 
and with pale cheeks and starting tears she took her 
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place beside tfie Duke of Westennera. Dming dinner 
she said not a word, and before the cloth was removed, 
requested permission to retire on the plea of headache. 
Lady Mandeville made no objection, never wishing the 
Duke to see her to disadvantage, and Agnes returned 
mice more to her letters. The fore^n epstle was dated 
from Vienna and signed Theodore. Unaware of having 
any friend, or even foe, of that name, Agnes in surprise 
hastened to read the following :— 

Madam, 

Dying by the hand of the perfidious woman in whose 
art^ces I was an accomplice, and for whose sake I 
bartered my own conscience and marred your happi- 
ness, I think it but fair vengeance, if not expiatory 
virtue to inform you, that it is to her machinations you 
may attribute any thing which has appeared extraordi* 
nary in the conduct of the Count de Meurville ; that 
she has detained letters of his to you, filled as I know 
with the most soul-subduing tenderness, and for which 
those sent to you, and addressed to herself, were most 
wretched substitutes. Take what means you please to 
discover this, and you will find it truth ; as is also, that 
I was the person you met some time ago, wandering, 
apparently accidentally in your father's grounds, and 
who gave you information of which I was perfectly 
aware of the falsity. I was there by orders of the 
fiend, firom whose craftily administered poison I am 
now expiring, and whose hand and iortune was my 
promised reward; but she basely broke her engagement, 
and bestowed them on another. 

Now, Madam, abhor me, curse me, despi^ me, for I 
have probably lost you the most amiable of men ; one 
whom even the woman he hated, owned superior to 
the world ; but if I have not, pity, lament, and plead 
with your angel husband to forgive me. Tell him that 
when I sought to deprive him of the woman he wor- 
shipped, I inflicted on myself hr greater pangs thim it 
"Wns possible I could on him; they had every aggrava^ 
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tion which a guilty conscience, a stspicioas^orid, »d 
an unfeelii^ mistress could bestow. 

I am, &c &c. 

Theodore.'' 

What overpowerii^ emotions did the perasalof tKs let- 
ter create in Agnes ! De Meunrille, who suffering usder 
the imputation of guilt had been dear to her, released 
from it, was once more adored ; and to see him, to Ie8 
him, what she had just heard, and acquaint him with the 
impressions under which she had acted, was now her 
desire ; but still how she should have been so deceived, 
seemed an enigma, and Agnes ran to look for the letters 
by which she had been so There was certainly nothing 
in them, on the most profound scrutiny, and that tbey 
had often received before, to create her surprise dmt 
she should have believed them addressed to hersetf ; 
for, though they were cold, and latterly contemptuous, 
they were only what if she bad become totally indifierest 
to him,'and >et persecuted him with her letters, she 
might expect to receive ; the omis«on of her name oi 
all of them, and that of any of her family, now certakdy 
struck her as suspicious, and the hand-writing of the 
direction, which was always on an envelope, betrayed 
on close examination such a slight difference from his, 
as to justify the suspicion that it might be some oneV 
else ; but still this did not argue that the letters were 
not intended for her ; and altogether Agnes found it 
more difficult to believe that they were not, than she 
had ever found it to persuade herself they were : lov^ 
however, induced the conviction which would render 
her most happy. And when she put every circumstanee 
together — when she recollected the character of An* 
nette, and how unreturned love might have produced 
hatred — when she considered the probability of her 
having quarrelled with her accomplice, and thus irritated 
him to a confession which he had no self-interest ift 
revealing — ^and above all, when she recollected Aa 
dying looks of De Meurville, with the impressive tea* 
guage of his letter, and the melancholy tenderness oC 
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his nmimef on the eventDg they were out together ! — 
when she thought over all this, doubt dissipated, suspi* 
cion flew, and De Meunrille appeared once more tne 
perfect idol he had been, when first he received the 
homage of her young affections. But as a cloud will 
in a moment obscure a sunbeam; so did remembrance 
oi the Duke of Westennera chill the joy of Agnes, and 
why she should rejoice dt the Count's being restored to 
her affections, when another was destined for ever to 
possess herself, became the obtruding question of her 
conscience. 

" For the credit of human nature,** replied her 
reason, but her heart whispered a very different tale, 
and for De Meurville, soliciting her love, imploring her 
hand, remembering the past but as enhancing the joys 
of the future, she felt she would that moment resign 
every thing ; leave her parents to rage, her lover to 
wonder, her friends to despise, and make him alone 
happy who had acted no such selfish part as they had, 
but suffered for her more, ah, how much more ! with 
whom while life was spared her, she could be equally 
happy in any place, in any country ; in Germany, in 
America, in England, in exile ! 

But what availed all this, if De Meurville was never 
to know it 1 and there now seemed no probability of 
her seeing him again to acquaint him with her senti- 
ments, for his Swiss valet whom she had met going 
down stairs, confirmed the information given in his 
master's letter ; namely, that the latter was very ill, and 
would be leaving Hermitage next morning. Was this 
to be borne, was De Meurville to leave her, and for 
ever ! under the conviction that she had acted a part 
the most contemptible 1 No ; sooner than he should, 
she would go to him that moment, show him the letters 
she bad received, and then leave him to judge if she 
merited condemnation; and if she did not, would he, 
h^r De Meurville, be the first to pronounce it, or she 
his Agnes, the first from him to receive it. Her heart 
told her not ; and encouraged by its dictates, she ap* 
proached the apartment of her lover ; and the door 
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heSaag partly opeii» ventured to knock, bat no answer 
was retamed, and she knocked agmn. Still Uiere wai 
no answer ; and thinking it most likely the Coont w» 
in an adjoining room, she ventured through to the op- 
posite door ; upon entering which the first object (fast 
met her eyes, was De Meurville, extended on a 8<^ 
and apparently sleeping. Over the apartment in wineb 
ihe blinds were down, was diffused a mellow Wgbt, and 
through the windows, which opened to the garden, 
eame the delicious fragrance of fruits and flowers. 

Agnes trembled, and stood as if on fury ground ; 
upon one table lay a profusion of drawings done by 
the Count; on anodier, his books and music. Tambg 
lightly over the |:HCtures, Agnes was struck by one, 
representing a beaudful girl playing with a child ; (the 
latter was evidently Adrian Balfour;) so lovely that 
Agnes blushed to believe it could be meant for herself 
though the general outline of the features confirmed 
her in the idea that it was. And indeed among each of 
ttie g^ups, of which he had done several, was some 
figure evidently intended for hers ; and which, whether 
it was enveloped in the cloak of a beggar girl, or 
adorned in gayer attire, had a face so bewitchhigly 
sweet, as to £row every other into the shade. 

Agnes wept while she beheld these testimonies of her 
lover's affection, and going over to the sofa, contem- 
plated for a moment those beautiful features, to which 
sleep communicated a glow of health they had long 
ceased to wear when waking. 

« De Meurville," said she, softly, and thinking it bet- 
ter to awaken him, as, if they did not take advantage of 
that period for an interview, no other might offer — ** De 
MeurviUe," she again repeated, and evidently in Uiat 
light uncertain slumber, which the slightest sound could 
dissipate, he turned, be sighed 1 and clasping the hand 
she had lightly laid on his, awoke. Either from not 
feeling, or from being too languid to express, De Meur- 
ville did not manifest that extreme surprise at the agfat 
of Agnes which she had feared be would; but startmg 
ap, and takmg her hand, with a metoncholy smile, be 
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Siiked her if she were come to bid Um fiurewett. Af- 
fected more by his looks and words than she had aiitici- 
pated she would be» Agnes, unable to reply, turned 
-aside and wept. 

^ My Agues 1^ said h^ the sight of her tears evident* 
ly surprising and distressing him, ** wherefore is it that 
jaa weep ?" , 

<< Oh I call me not your Agnes,'' said she. <<Call 
me not by a title to which I have lost all claHn,.attd 
which it is now my misery to know the proudest I could 
have possessed.'' 

** It might have been the happiest, Agnes,*' rtftomed 
he ; ** and if it had depended upon me it should ; but 
the one you are about to possess, is far prouder, and 
would consequently in the eyes of manknid be generally 
deemed far happier also.'* 

^ How inadequate to bring it so !" exclaimed Agnes, 
mth a sigh. But she continued, as soon as her tears 
would permit her, ^^You think, De Meurville, you are 
addressing that vain, weak creature, whom an idea of 
the world's admiration could induce to forget her affeo- 
tion, her vows, her religion, and, for the obtaining of 
a paltry title, seek alliance with age, vice, and infirmity, 
when, instead of that, you see before you a wretched 
heart-broken girl, who, in the hope of your love, for 
awhile alone lived, and who, in the conviction, or as 
she conceived it conviction, of its falsity, nearly died ; 
who, dragged by parental authority to the altar, sees in 
it only a readier passport to the grave." 

^Ah! it has been as I foresaw,'' exclaimed the 
Count, with a sigh— ^^< As I foretold to you, Agnes, it 
woukl, at our parting." 

^ No, it has not —it could not be, De Mcurville," in- 
terrupted she with emotion ; ^' or if you still conceive 
it has, after reading this letter, after seeing these in con- 
firmation of it, I was never worthy of the regard with 
which you once honoured me." 

"That you were once worthy, Agnes," said he, 
takmg the letters, <* of all, and more than I now could 
offer you, nothing I could learn would make me doubt, 
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but that you are still, it would be my deligbt as miaeiy 
to know.** 

While De Meurville was reading these efHsUes, 
Agnes would have retired, but be gently detained her, 
and when he had finished that which explained the rest, 
caught her in bis anns. 

** Oh, unfortunate that I was P* said he, ^< to be en- 
tai^led with that vile woman, to have been through her 
arts tiie means of destroying your happiness ! Who 
could have conceived that the proposition I acceded to» 
to rid myself of her society, was invented to deprive me 
for ever of yours ! Oh, Agnes ! of what sorrow and of 
what misery has she not been to me the cause." 

<< To both you and me,'' said Agnes, weeping. 

<< Hut tell me, tell me !^ he continued wildly, 
^'whether ail or any thing I could now do would atone 
to you for the past ?'* 

<* All that a mortal could do for me, De Meurville, 
you have already done," said Agnes, <* and that under 
the suspicion of my being the most worthless of human 
creatures, it now rather rests with me to ask in what 
manner I am to recompense you for all that you have 
suffered for my sake.'^ 

" By giving me yourself! — by giving me yourself P* 
exclaimed he, "for that question makes nie too happy for 
me to refute, as I feel I ought its justice. Foi^et, my 
Agnes, every other tie, and upon this night, this very 
nigh% renounce them all or my sake/' 

** You ask," said she, faintly, " what you only could 
obtain, and what, even to you, I hesitate to grant, from 
a conviction of the misery into which it would plunge 
ny parents '' 

" Agnes !*' said he, « if I were pleading for myself 
alone, I would not endeavour to seduce you from your 
duty; but 1 am pleading for you I and when I know 
the little happiness it is possible for you to enjoy with a 
man so dissimilar to yourself in age and dispositions as 
the Duke of Westennera, I feel that neither the disap» 
•ointment which parental vanity may suffer, nor the 
desire his Grace may very probably entertain of having 
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such an angel flitting about his gouty pillow, ar» hm)* 
tives sufficient to deter me from making to you the ofier 
at least, of what you have not now to leam, the ac* 
ceptance would make me most blessed.'' 

Agnes replied not by words, but her eyes met those 
of De Meurville,^nd reading it would seem acceptaince 
there, he ventured to call her his own* As soon as 
she.hegan to speak, however, she adjured him to look 
at the letters which she had received as coming from 
him ; and De Meurville, in compliance with her wishes, 
did so ; but they seemed rather to distract him, than to 
be in any way necessary as confirmation of the inno* 
cenceof his Agnes; and at length tearing them in a 
thousand pieces he flung them from him. ** So perish,** 
said he, " all reminiscences of that wretched woman ; 
but not so summary shall be her punishment." 

" Ah, De Meurville !*' exclaimed Agnes, " it may 
seem strange for me to be her intercessor, and with you; 
b«t when 1 know what I myself endured, under the sup* 
position of having lost your love, that she should have 
made any attempts, however unlawful, to obtun or to 
regain you, I own I scarcely wonder *' 

^Mf it had been love that prompted her conduct^ 
Agnes, perhaps I should not either ; but it was not love, 
or any passion like it.'* 

" Oh, yes ! you do not know yourself," said she, 
^< or you would believe it ; and if she has not injured 
your health for ever, I conceive the punishment of 
having loved you and lost you, sufficient for her — suffi« 
cient for the misery of any creature who once might 
have entertained hopes of possessing you*' 

De Mc:urville smiled, and looked at Agnes : but of 
what exactly that look and smile implied, farther than a 
suspicion of his being dearer in her eyes than he was in 
those of others, none, perhaps, so well as she could telL 

** You talk of my health, my Agnes !'* however at 
length he said, ^<asif you yourself enjoved it, when 
that shadowy form, those pallid cheeks, uiose wasted 
arms which now entwine me, all tell so different a tak. 
Alas! my love! it was not once sa** 
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«< Nor win it be long,^ said she, caressiii^ly. << Theie 
cbeeks will be renoTated with health, when it can be 
reflected from yours.'' 

While Agn» spoke, De Meurville drew from her 
bosom a picture of himself, which a similarity in the 
chain At always wore about her neck to the one he 
bad giTcn her with his nuniature, had often led him to 
suniect she still hung next her beiut, and r^arding it 
and her with pleased and gratified emotion, exclaiiDed, 
<* To whom but the happy original oi' this image should 
&11 the d^ghtful task of restoring the heald) and hap- 
piness of Agnes 1— not to the Duke of ^^ tstennera.'' 

And as he spoke, their attention was arrested by the 
sound of voices in the garden, among others that of 
his Grace, who, apparently in high spirits, was talking 
and laughing alternately. 

That intuitive delicacy, that native reserve, which 
powerful emotion may for a time suspend, but whidi 
an ensidng calm, or an awakening idea, always occa- 
sions to return with full force to the bosom of woman, 
a^ain tock possession of the heart of Agnea; and 
tUnking she had already been guilty of an impropriety 
in remaining so long with De Meurville, she hastily 
arose, and, after making him promise to join them pre- 
sently in the drawing-room, would have left him ; but 
still he detamed her ; nor did they part till each had 
settled the line of conduct they were to pursue. De 
Meurville determined that eveniog to seek an interview 
with Sir William, confess the sentiments he bad loi^ 
entertained for Agnes, and then implore him as a 
father solicitous for his daughter's happiness, to pursue 
that course which would most contribute to it, and dis- 
solve all engagements with the Duke of Westennera. 
This plan, though neither De Meunille nor Agnes 
adopted it upon the supposition of ^^ir William's ac» 
cedmg to their wishes, for that they knew, without 
Lady Mandeville's concurrence, would be out of the 
question, each thought it would be more proper to pur- 
sue than otherwise ; and therefore it was finally agreed 
between them, that De Meurville should follow it, and. 
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before either retired to rest, acquaint Agnes with the 
result of his interview with her father. 

If it proved iavourable, — but that was not to be 
imagined ;— if it proved unsuccessful, her lover im« 
]dored her to make no hesitation in being married t% 
bim in the Castie chapel, where he would have Mn 
Lewson, her brother's curate, who was then stopping 
at the house ready waiting to unite them ; and then 
De Meurville would, according to his first intention, 
leave Hermitage early in the morning ; but instead of 
for London, for a town a few miles otf, from which m 
the evening he would take a carriage and horses, and 
be ready waiting in a by-road near .Hermitt^e, to con- 
vey her off from the latter. 

It was not without many sighs and^ tears that Agnes 
contemplated the fulfilment of this scheme ; for she 
was the best of daughters, as well as the most beloved 
of mistresses ; and though her mother had shown her« 
self unkind in her conduct towards her, and that she 
could sacrifice her child*s happiness for the gratification 
of her own ambitious views, and though her father had 
proved himself weak in making no opposition to his 
wife's manoeuvres, she could not forget that they were 
still her parents ; knd that neither her dislike of the 
Duke of Westennera, nor adoration of the Count de 
Meurville, altogether ju<)tified her leaving them in the 
manner she intended. But what was ro be done, and 
which was most calculated to soften and overcome her 
resolution ? De Meurville, pleading, implorittg, hanging 
on her words, with heakh, spirits, peace, all gone, but 
as they might be restored by her love ; or her parents, 
to whom in misery she had prayed unpitied, to whom in 
tears she had appealed unheeded, to whom in frenzy 
she had knelt in vain.-— Alas ! her heart said ^ He,'' 
but Nature whispered <* They,*' 
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CHAPTER XII." 

Fd moon tlie hopes tlMt leave bmi 

If tiiy imilet had left roe too ; 
Vd weep whea frieade deceive ne^ 

If thon weit like them imtiue; 
But wlule Pre thee before me, 

With heart so warn, and eyes so bright ; 
No cloadf can linger oW me. 

That smile turns them all to light ; 
*Tis not in fate to barm me. 

While fate still leaves m^ lore to me; 
Tis not in joy to charm me, 

Unless that Joy be shard with the*.*MooftB. 

That love would prove triumphant over duty, ' 
probably the natural anticipation of our readers, how it 
did 8o» and what immediate happiness was the result 
we shall leave Agnes Mandeville herself to describe in a 
letter to Catharine Morton, written a few weeks after 
her elopement, following one in which she had informed 
ber of the reconciliation that had taken place between 
herself and her lover : 

My dearest Catharine, 
I AM the most happy» the most blessed of w<Hnen ! 
life has become as delightful to me, as one short month 
ago it was hateful, and to my enraptured fancy, every 
object is bright, every creature beautiful; with De Meur- 
ville by my side, this gloomy castle is lovely as a fairy 
palace I tins ungenial climate, a perpetual Eden, and 
even my mother-in-law and sisters — who treat me witb 
the most mortifying hauteur — charming as the fiJ[>Ied 
bouris of Paradise ! I feel like a criminal escaped from 
condemnation I like a prisoner relieved of his chama I 
like a bird emancipated from its captivity I But happf 
as I am, De Meurville tells me, I am not half so happr^ 
as he I and if the thing were nossible, I should belibiflE 
him, so much more than me is he improved in loo3» and- 
health ; but it is not, for I can never be to him all^that he - 
18 to meg which is sorely more than ever man wni yet to 
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woman. His tenderness, his gentleness, bis thought* 
fulness, his anticipation of my wants, exceeds any thing 
you could think it possible to meet with in his sex, 
scarcely in the most amiable of our own ; but it is re** 
served for my beloved to unite the fascinations of both, 
and when I behold him so manly, so noble, so spirited 
by nature, so superior to men in general, and so proud 
among them ; gentle with me, submissive to my slightest 
wish, miserable when he iancies he has displeased me, 
and grateful and delighted at my most trifling attentions, 
I blush at my own unworthiness to possess such in- 
fluence, and oAen, throwing myself into his arms, 
implore heaven to make me better^ or De Meurville to 
love me less ; for I cannot sustain such a weight of gra* 
titude as this excess oi unmerited affection occasions 
me to feel. But I am forgetting that I promised, in my 
last letter, to give you a detailed account of all that 
should ensue from the period at whiofa I concluded it, 
and which was, I believe, when, after our interview, I 
kft De Meurville. Well, he went that evening to my 
&ther, and when every one had retired to their rooms, 
came to tell me the result of their conference. Expect- 
ing him to do so, I had not begun undressing, and my 
room being at the end of a detached gallery, we stood 
talking at the door of it without fear of being heard ; 
when, as we were thus engaged, and De Meurville 
telling me, ** that though my fiither's wishes evidently 
&voured our designb, his fear of my mother woold pre- 
vent Urn taking any step in the matter, and that if 
we did, it must be without his apparent knowledge,'' 
we beard a door open, and presently steps and vmces 
approaching. Imagine my terror, and how I looked at 
De Meurville, who, like h» provoking sex— only began 
to laugh at my distress. 

<< What, for heaven's sake I shall we do V* said I, a0 
Ae steps approached, << you cannot go back to your 
room !^' No ! you must take me to yours,** sakl he, 
and as he spoke, he put me and himself in, and locked 
the door. *< Now are you at rest," said he, and ne put 
kis liand on my beating heart <«HeavMis! DeMeur- 
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vUle,'' I returned, « it is my mother, I know her voice; 
what will she say !^' and as I spoke I ran to a door in 
my room, which I know leads by long winding paasages 
to some parf of the grounds, but the lock had grown so 
rusty from disuse, that neither de MeurviUe nor I coald 
turn it, nor indeed had we long to try, for at that 
moment my mother called to me for admittance. Con- 
ceive my situation ; I gave myself up for lost, hut De 
MeurviUe, who had throughout been more amused than 
alarmed, fortunately struck out a method, though lar 
from an infallible one, of concealing himself, and laying 
down on a sofa which was at a distant comer of the 
room, made me cover him with cloaks and shawls, of 
which there was a great multiplicity. Trembling like 
an aspen leaf, 1 then went to open the door, and as one 
deception ever leads to another, was obliged to intimate 
I had been dosing, to account for ray mother^s frequent 
calls of my name having been unheeded. " Why, 
ehild, you are as pale as a ghost,'' feaid she ; " is any 
thing the matter I*' "Oh no,' returned I faintly, ** I 
was only a little startled ;" and my mother was so full of 
what she came about, that she scarcely heeded my 
answer. 

«* Well, my love," said she, « I couldn't resist the 
pleasure of coming to show you these nice things, which 
arrived by the coach to-night, and which Mr. Hiekmond 
very obligingly sent over. See here ! Terrance put down 
tiie box. The bonnet, you see, my love, the very thing 
we wished for, just like lady Ellendale^s !" and for a 
moment she shadowed with its droo^nng Chantilly my 
ghastly. countenance, but snatching it off rather im* 
patiently, " Oh ! you're such a fright, Agnes, of late ; 
you'd spoil any thing ! positively you must die yourself 
with carmine on Thursday,'' alluding to its being my 
wedding-day, " or in your beautiful white satin you^B 
look more Uke a corpse than a bride f" 

*^ Ah !'' thought I, while a pang smote my bosonv 
^< of how little consequence will it be to you in what 
manner I look on that day !" 

But regardless of the faint mterest I expressed, my 
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deluded parent ocmtinaed : " See here, my love, isnH 
this spencer the prettiest thing? and the clasps just 
like those on your pelisse. And then this shaw( to 
throw over a morning dress, is the very one I should 
Imve selected. Isn't it beautiful V* 

Thus my mother went on till she had exhausted the 
contents of the box, in which was contained all the last 
additions to my bridal finery, and of which, while my 
mother was lost in contemplation of the beauty, I was 
lost in contemplation of the uselessness, and wishing, 
with all my heart, that the Duke of Wt- stennera, would 
transfer fails hand to Arabella, and array her in the 
grandeur, which, as his wife, could never make her 
sister happy. When my mother had terminated her 
raptures, I had hoped she would terminate her visit, 
but I was yet to be kept kmger on the rack ; and 
leaviiq; Terrance to put up tl^ things, she began: 
^ How wretchedly De Meurville looks, Agnes ! Really, 
when he came to wish me good bye to-night, I felt as 
if it were an eternal farewell I were giving him." 

^ God forbid !^' involuntarilv exclaimed I. 

<< But if he were not very ill,'' continued my mother, 
« you may be sure he'd stay for your wedding ; for he 
was not wont to be so averse to gayety." 

« No," returned I, << but that,'^ I unconsciously add- 
ed, " would be no gayety for A^." 

<< Why not ?'' demanded mv mother, surprised ; and 
for a moment — but 'twas but for a moment, ^e looked, 
I fancied, suspicious. 

« O !" returned I, hesitatingly, " it would 

<< Ah !^' interrupted my mother, antici[>atiiig what I 
had not thought of, ** you think it would remind him 
of his less happy destiny. By the by," added she, and 
at that moment was seized with a propensity to fidget 
about the room, which filled me with unspeakable, 
horror : " by the by, Annies, did you ever hear him talk 
lately about Mademoiselle Dettinghorffe." 

«< No— yes," said I ; and at that moment, between 
something of a scream and an exclamation, I arrested 
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ber seizure of a cloak, which, lying over the feet of De 
Meurville, she was actually about to take up. 

*' In the name of heaven I what's the matter?" said 
she, breaking ofi short in a pathetic lamentation she 
was beginning over ** poor dear Maddy's scarlet cloak !^ 
•— ^< Are you mad, child V* and Terrance, amazed, in- 
quired if I was ill. 

*^ No, no,'' said I, regaining breath as my mother re- 
treated from the sofa. 

•* Then what, for mercy's sake, 's the matter 1" cried 
the latter, somewhat angrily, '« you frighten^ me out 
of my senses !'' and as my mother spoke, she sat down, 
declarin^i she was quite flustered — «* Wby, Agnes, you 
seem wild to-night : what ! in the name of all tliuif s 
wonderful, is come to you V* 

*^ I thought 1 heard a noise down stairs,^' sadd I, wish* 
ing to direct her attention any where, every where, but 
to one spot. 

«* Nonsense 1" she replied, " why will you be so 
foolish V* but at that moment, and most opportunely, 
some stir in the house justified my observation ; and in 
opening the door to listen, and reproving the delinquent^ 
who was one of the house-maids, for being up so late, 
a sensation was created, which diverted her attention 
from me, and prevented any further allusion to the red 
cloak. Presently my mother took her leave, and only 
imagine what a relief it was to me / I flew over to De 
Meurville, who, I was afraid, must be nearly smothered ; 
aud, after releasing him from his confinement, asked 
him if he had not been frightened out of his senses. 

" On your account, my Atones, I was," said he ; and 
indeed he looked so ill, that I was quite uneasy, and 
wanted him to retire to rest directly, but he wouldn't 
bear of it — and told me he never felt better : " You for- 
get, my A^nes," said he, "that the time is come, in 
which your consent alone is wanting, for the solemniza* 
tion 01 those rites which will render you mine for ever; 
and think you that any thing but joy can affect me in 
this hallowed hour ? ah ! Agnes, no.*' 

" And yet wUl this hourj" said I, " be but the epoch 
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ttora which to date others of greater happiness, when 
neither fear nor anxiety shall cloud our enjoyment oi* 
each other's society." 

" When,** cried he, embracing me, " we never more 
shall part !'' 

But without troubling you with such detail, or any 
more intermediate circumstances, it will suffice to say, 
we were married that night in the castle chapel, which 
we reached, finding it the shortest and most convenient 
way, through the passage I alluded to before, leading out 
of my room. And De Meurville left Hermitage next 
morning, after having prt^viously settled with me as to 
the steps we should tsike in the evening. 

Bome have observed, — Dr. Johnson for one — that we 
never do any thing for the last time without regret ! 
And what overwhelming emotion 1 felt when the hour 
arrived, in which I was for the last tune to see my pa- 
rents, you may form an idea. Like a perturbed spirit, 
I wandered about the room in which every one else was 
gay and happy ; and at last, gliding up to the table 
where my mother was playing cards, I sat on a chair at 
the back of hers, leaning my head on my hand. " What 
IS the matter, Agnes !'' said the Duke of Westennera, 
** you look very pale !'* 

" I don't know ; I am ill," returned I ; « I believe I 
jnust retire.'' And as I spoke, my mother turned 
quickly round : *' You look very unwell Agnes," she 
said, *^ and had better withdraw, for illness and you 
must have nothing to do with each other to-morrow 
you know." 

" To-morrow 1" repeated the Duke, and smiling he 
pressed my hand, but it was no moment with me in 
which to return his smile ; and bursting into tears, I hid 
my face on the neck of my mother. 

" What means this agitation, Agnes 1" she inquired, 
and probably, from not wishing his Grace to behold it, 
she arose hastily, and hurried with me into the next 
room, where was sitting my father. " Tell me, Agnes,'' 
she said, shutting the. door, " what mean these tears ? 
these agitations] these perpetual illnesses of yours ; to 
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what am I to impute them ? for I really cannot tell ! 
I thought your extreme aversion to his Grace was over» 
come ; and that you anticipated your marriage — if not 
with the delight one might expect^ at least with a satis- 
fkction one could not complain ol'; but, instead of tbaf^ 
the time approaches, and you appear little better than a 
maniac ! For ever in tears I I cannot look at, much leas 
speak to you, without producing a flood. What does 
all this mean? tell me, Agnes; in presence of your 
father, tell me." 

^< It means, it means," said I, as soon as I could speal^ 
<< that I am wretched ;— *and why you should wonder at 
my being so, when you have made me so, I cannot 

tear 

" Ungrateful girl !" interrupted my mother ; ** Listen 
to her," she said, addressing my father, *' listen to the 
thanks I receive for my solicitude to secure her happi- 
ness : but know, Agnes, that from the moment you be« 
come the Duke of Westeiinera's wife, which— please 
heaven — ^)'ou will do ere this to-morrow, I renounce all 
trouble respecting you, for I am weary of you- Your 
perpetual discontents, exceed even my power of for- 
bearance. And to be a galley-slave, or a miner, or any 
thing else, I should now consider a less laborious duty, 
than for a week longer to attend on the whims and 
caprices of Miss Mandeville." 

*« You have spoken well,'* involuntarily exclaimed I, 
"for you have dissipated all remaining scruples; and 
never, never more, shall you be troubled with my 
caprices : he perhaps will bear them, who with myself 
must wed them ; and, if he does not, they, with me 
must die.*' 

Supposing of course that it was to the Duke, of 
Westennera I alluded, my mother was softened ; and 
observing, " that though her words were harsh, she d^' 
not mean them unkind, and that if they had brou|^ 
me to reason, she could not repent them,^^ she extendi 
her hand to mine, which you may be sure embraced It 

"Let not this night," said I, "the last night wUch I 
shall for so long a time spend here, be embittered by 
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any recollections of onkindness from yon, but forgive 
any I may ever have showD^ and then endeavour to 
foi^et it.'* With this entreaty I also turned to my 
father, and after embracing both, left them, perhaps 
for ever, but of course under the idea that it was only 
till next morning. 

On my way to my room I met Arabella, to whom t 
wished good night, and I believe with a seriousness that 
surprised her, for returning after she had left me, she 
said, « Is any thing the matter, Agnes V* « No,'* re- 
turned I carelessly, and taking from her a book, which, 
it would seem, by instinct I knew to be De Meurville's, 
asked her where she found it. 

"In Clififord's room," retiimed she, **and I was 
bringing it down that we might recollect to send it to 
him.'* 

« What is it called V 

"She didn't know.'* Only conceive how little 
curiosity. " Ah, i wouldn't have changed with Ara- 
bella, though she was light of heart, and I was not, but 
with whom would I have changed places t Not with any 
one in this world !" and so I couldn^t help thinking as 
she followed me into my room, and began talking to me 
about De Meurville. 

" I have sometimes thought, Agnes," said she, after 
a pause, •* that you loved Clififord !" 

" I donH think any one could know him without 
loving him," returned I. 

" Ah, but with something more than con^^non love," 
said she, " and that he loves you." 

« Why should you think so 1'' inquired I. 

" Oh, I have seen him look at you,'' said she, " and 
sonoetimes you at him, as if you were thinking of one 
another." 

« Not latterly I am sure," sud I, "not since he has 
lyeen here this last time." 

«* No, not so much," said she ; " but when he was 
bere before, then he never smiled, but he raised his 
eyes on you ; and if you smiled also, he looked pleased 
and happy." 

Vol. II.~9 
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<< Why will yoa treafture up such foolish remeiiK 
1)1811068 f said I. ^* And I recollect also,^ contioued 
she, <* when we were in London, going into the draw- 
iog-rooin one day before dinner, and he was standing, 
as well as I could see, for it was quite dusk, with bis 
arms r6und your waist, but you looked as if you bad 
been crying, and wouWnt listen to what be was saying 
to you. Don't you recollect it, Agnes ?" 

In truth I did, though I didn't say so to her. He had 
been speaking rather unkindly about something which 
displeased him in ray conduct the night preceding, and 
just before she entered was entreating my forgiveness 
for it, which, whatever she might fancy, 1 was not re** 
fusing him. How could 1, when lips so dear solicited it 

As soon as Arabella lelt me, which she presently did^ 
I sat down, and according to the usual custom of 
young ladies on such occasions, wrote a few lines to 
my mother, which were as follows : 

" You will not wonder at the step I have taken, 
though you may be indignant ; you will excuse my con- 
duct when you recollect my provocation ; and, oh, 
may I hope it, you will perhaps foi^ive Agnes Mande- 
ville when you leara that by indissoluble ties she is now 
^* Agnes De Meurville.'' 

Short enough, will my Catharine say, and so it was, 
but I knew whatever I wrote would in the first moment 
of irritation be indignantly discarded ; and therefore 
thought it better tp reserve any more eloquent appeal, 
for some time in which it would stand greater chance 
of being appreciated ; when reason, resuming its 
empire, would fairly compare the Duke of Westennera 
with the Count De Meurville. and own that the womaiiy 
happy enough to have obtained the affections of di0 
latter, would never be infatuated enough to unite bef* 
self to the former, when better appreciation of the \it* 
tues of my beloved, should induce them to overlook 
the fond folly of his wife. 

As soon as 1 had written this, I looked at my waUih, 
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and finding the time was come, in wliieh I might every 
minute be expecting to depart-^I iocked my door to 
prevent, till the latest moment possibie^a discovery 
being made* of my absence ; and left together, with 
obvious arrangement, the bridal clothes that had been 
prepared for me, for I determined that nothing intended 
to adorn the bride of the Duke of Westennera, should 
profane the form of the Countess De Meurville. Soon 
the summons 1 expected came, and De Meurville him- 
self was the bearer of it. With delighted love he 
threw his arms around me — imploi*ed me fearlessly to 
follow him ; and swore that, through life, it should be 
his happy lot to guide and protect me. I took his 
offered hand, and enchrcltd by his arms, we together 
penetrated the long passage, through which he had just 
come, and in a few minutes reached a deserted part of 
the park, at the end oi^ which was waiting the carriage, 
without any other atten<iant than the driver; De 
Meurvile havin.; purposely avoided bringing any servant 
of his own, aware of the humiliating sense of equality 
such participation in error ever produces. 

The night, which had hitherto been a fine mooA-light, 
began, a short time after we hail proceeded on our 
road, wonderfully to change ; and before two hours 
had elapsed, so frightfully did it blow and rain, as to 
fill my 'mind with the most gloomy presages. Not even 
the smiles of De Meurville, though they beamed con* 
solation, could dissifiate them ; and it required all my 
eiforts to prevent his perceiving my spirits cast down, 
which I did not wish he should do, for I was still with 
him : and it was paying him a poor compliment to sup- 
pose that, enjoying that happiness, any thing under 
heaven, but misfortune, could disturb my peace. 

We talked of his family, of his mother — how feel- 
ingly did he regret that she was not worth} to be mine. 

«< Ah ! my love,^ cried I, ** it is sufficient that she is 

Jours, to render her dear to me ; and your Agnes will 
e the last to find failings in any happy enough to be^ 
by nature, connected with you.'' 
^ But, AgDefl)** said hf^ « shall in ber husband find 
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atonement for every deficiency in others, if friends 
are unkind, it will but make him more fond. If rela« 
tions are unjust^ it b De Meurville, and not his wife, 
they will make their bitterest foe ; and if \he most de* 
Toted love man ever felt, or paid, towards woman, can 
avert her slightest sorrow — she shall never know it P* 
The storm, which had been gradually increasing, 
now rose to such a height, accompanied with thunder 
and lightning, that the driver declared it impossible to 
proceed ; and, being a civil man, proposed dismounting^ 
and seeing if there were any house in the neighbour- 
hood at which he could stop for the night. Having no 
fear from pursuit, which, if it did, could not commence 
till ten or eleven next morning, when m^ absence might 
perhaps be dbcovered, De Meurville and I consented 
to this — and most fortunately found ourselves stopping 
near a superior sort of farm-bouse, where they were in 
the habit of letting a room to any stranger. Into tbb 
house we were presently ushered ; and the comfortable 
appearance of the inmates, who were collected around 
a large fire, made it appear an actual heaven after our 
exposure to the elements without Wrapped in my 
doak, as I stood warming my feet, I had an opportu- 
nity of surveying those around me : they composed a 
group of at once the plainest and most good-humoured 
iiaces I ever saw in my life. There was an elderly 
couple — he had been reading aloud from Robinson 
Crusoe ; she had been knitting*-which, at my entrance, 
she discontinued, till I begged her to resume. Then 
there were two middle-aged women, 1 presume their 
daughters, preparing supper ; and three young men en- 
gaged in mending fishing nets, or something of the 
kind. Besides these, and the only exception to a 
general appearance of kindness and good will, was a 
crabbed old dame, half asleep and half awake ; but 
enough the latter to view me with a very malignant ex« 
pression ; about whom, in truth, De Meurville was 
making more fuss than an object so unworthy deserved; 
nor could I prevail on him to be quiet, till I had con- 
sented to take some refreshment. Previous to which 
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and whBe it was preparing^ I went to look at the 
room they proposed for my sleeping in ; and whieh, 
like the one 1 had left adjoining it, was most comfort- 
able. 

During the night the storm continued, but the morn- 
ing rose beaudful as we could desire ; and, after break- 
fasting, we proceeded, thinking it altogether the best 
plan, by a coach which happened to pass that way. In 
it, were two old acquaintances, the only inside pas- 
sengers, a gentleman and his daughter ; the former an 
agreeable kind of man, the latter duU and reserved 
enough ; looking upon me, I suspect, as in a. more 
agreeable situation with a husband who spoiled me, than 
she with a father, who perpetually contradicted her ; 
and whose protection, I know, she has made many un- 
successful attempts to free herself from by marriage, 
unaware that the latter may entail miseries, in com- 

Sirison with which other annoyances are as nothing, 
ut is it the beloved wife of De Meurville who finds 
herself writing thu&l Ah ! lit me check my pen, and, 
more particularly, as the most adored of men is near 
me. He asks me what I am writing about 1 What 
shall I say ? Shall I say I am writing to the dearest of 
fiiends, about the most amiable of husbands ? No : I 
will not flatter his vanity so far ; and I hope it's out of 
my power to increase your conviction of my affection* 
Surely it must be! But to return to my story: we 
reached London that afternoon, and De Meurville and 
I were sitting down to a tete-k-tete dinner, when it was 
disagreeably transformed into a trio, by the entrance 
of a gentleman, who had recognised De Meurville at 
the window of the hotel, and wished to converse with 
him on business ; disagreeably, I say, but, as it turned 
out, I was not sorry, for it gave me an opportunity of 
going out, unknown to the latter, after dinner. 

Too soon, you will say, to run off from my husband ; 
but the fact was, I wanted to see the Darners, and not 
being quite certain of the reception I might meet with, 
did not wish to expose De Meurville to the possibility 
«^ an afiront. I was mistaken^ however, in smuorinaL 

9* 
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tny necessity for such precaution; they flew to me 
with open aims, and Charks declared that were it bis 
own daughter, or sister, who had acted as I had done^ 
under similar circumstances, he could not have biamed 
her. 

« I almost died,*' said I, ** in my efforts to obey my 
parents ; but surely it was a more pleasing prospect to 
live in the enjoyment of De Meurville^s love." 

** Ob, infinitely more !'' returned Caroline, and she 
smiled. 

<* But why,'' scud Charles, " should we not go and 
see this dear De Meurville, more especially, as your 
leaving town to-night is, you say, a settled thing ?* 

** Yes, come !" cried I, << he will be delighted to see 
you* and your company will render this night, the last 
perhaps which we shdl for years spend in England, the 
oflenest referred to, the most fondly prized.'' 

In short, they accompanied me back to the hotel, 
and I ushered them into the drawing-room, where was 
still sitting De Meurville ^uid hb friend ; indeed it was 
but a quarter oi' an hour since I had left them, or the 
former would certainly have been m pursuit of me, for 
he is never happy when I am out of his sight. If he 
delights so much in me, with how much more reason 
may I, in bim, for he is more perfect than ever his 
Agnes can be. The Darners spent the evening with 
us, and never did evening pass more agreeably. At 
parting, aU of us were somewhat affected, particularly 
Caroline and myself ; while she wished me every hap- 
piness in this woild, she more feelingly prayed for my 
exemption from its sorrows. 

"Oh never fear!" cried Charles, " she has De Meur- 
ville to share its sorrows with her." 

" Rather may he ever participate in its joys," said I ; 
and when the Darners took leave, which, after reiterated 
good wishes, they presently did, I turned to embrace 
the dear source of all my future hopes, who looked — 
as he ever does, on this side heaven — their brightest 
pledge. 
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We left Londcm that night for Dover, from which we 
sailed Ae next evening for Calais, and thence proceed- 
ed, without delay, to Paris, where it was necessary De 
MeurviUe should remain a day or two. While there 
we stopped at the hotel D^ Angieterre, the very hotel in 
which, more than three years ago, I first met De 
Meurville. Well I recoUected the evening, as if it 
were this ; I was alone, for every oile had gone out ex- 
cept myself and Madame de Blancheau, our French 
governess, who had retired to her room with a tooth- 
ache.— In person, De Meurville was just what he is 
now, interesting rather than handsome, elegant rather 
than striking, fascinating more from the graces of na- 
ture than from any adventitious acquirement of man- 
ner, though he has the latter in an eminent degree ; we 
talked, I recollect, of every subject under heaven, and 
often have I wondered since, when — in tete-k-tete with 
him — my powers of conversation have deserted me, 
where I found them then ; but it was love, I now sup- 
pose, first taught me bashfulness, nor does it still allow 
me that self-possession I ought perhaps to have ; like a 
silly timid girl, I blush and tremble whenever my hus- 
band caresses me, and yield to bis embraces — but to 
hide myself from his eyes ! What De Meurville must 
think of my folly i know not ; better can I tell his kind 
consideration for it, and he will steal my hand, and 
glide his arm around my waist, before his foolish Agnes 
has time to blush about it. But then he smiles with 
cruel exultation, and over whom is it that he thus 
triumphs 1 Over her so willing to own his power ; so 
unable, as experience has proved, to resist it. 

From the time I left Paris, my imagination was, as 
you may fancy, perpetually employed in forming sup- 
positions with respect to those I was about to meet. 
How brilliant they were, how completely disappointed^ 
I have not now time to tell you. Suffice it to say, that 
every thing but the appearance of grandeur and mag- 
nificence fell short of my expectation. De Meurville*s 
sisters, or rather his sister's in-law — for his only sister 
has taken the veil — are fine showy women, and his mo* 
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ther ! oh how unEke what I had fancied ! De Bf eur- 
ville's mother is a coarse, fat-looking woman— thmking 
her son, as well she may, the most superior of human 



Besides these^ the inmates of this g]oomj tapestry- 
hung castle, about which I am afraid to walk by my- 
self, are very numerous. Antiquated uncles, aunts, 
and cousins, form the larger share. Among them all, 
dressed up as they are, like the figures in old pictures, I, 
in my simple English costume, cut a very inconsequen- 
tial figure ; but while I appear pleasing in De Meur- 
ville's eyes, it is of very little moment to me what I ap- 
pear in those of others, and he is never tired of telling 
me that I do. Indeed, he is never tired of saying to 
me all that is kind and consolatory ; and to give you an 
idea how much 1 iove him, would be as impossible as 
to tell you how much he deserves that I should. Sup- 
pose I now bid you adieu, and under the most anxious 
expectation of hearing from you, remain, as ever, 
yours affectionately, 

Agnes De Meurville. 

P. S, I see by the English papers, which all an- 
nounce my elopement in the phraseology appropriate to 
such occasions, that the Duke of Westennera marfied 
the day week of its taking place ; Heaven grant his 
bride more happiness than I can form an idea of any 
woman's enjoying with him ! By the bye — and last not 
least, though like a true woman, I omitted mentioning 
it till now — my mother wrote me a very severe letter 
soon after my arival here. It was filled with such up« 
braidings and reproaches, as literally made me cry noy- 
self sick ; which when De Meurville discovered, h© 
was like a distracted man that I should have seen it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

'' Not iliowen to larkc w ploaiiiigi 
Not ■onsbiiie to the bee. 
Not rest frmn toil no eMiag, 
Ab thoee sweet smiles to me." 

From the Count de Meurville to the Baron de Ron- 
cetaUes. 

Tou are kind enou ih to express so earnest a wish of 
hearing from me after iriy arrival here, that though 
completely divided between my duties as a husbaui 
and a courtier, I must find a few minutes to write to you. 
With the Countess de Meurville I reached this place on 
Thursday last, and am happy to say, my fair transplant- 
ed flower bore the journey as well as I could expect, 
and gives promise of soon looking again as ^eautiml as 
she once did in her native country. Oh ! De Ronce- 
valles, what a journey it was ! How happy to your 
friend, and, tf I may believe her gentle looks, not less so 
to his wife f To be for the first time intrusted with the 
care of the woman one loves, to enjoy hours and days 
m her society, when moments alone had once made us 
content, is a luxuriance of bliss, an excess of joy, that 
he must be something more or less than man, who did 
not appreciate. For me, I felt transported somewhere 
above the seventh heaven, and fear my bride could only 
judge of the elevation of my mind by the stupidity of 
my manners. If she spoke, my admiring eyes confused 
her ; if I did myself, ^twas nonsense that I said, and she 
could plainly read the cause. In short, my absence 
and my attentions, both equally awkward, would, I was 
at last afraid, alienate the affections of my Agnes, 

** JM lore itself undo what loT« M done V 
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' ^ But, like an angel, fhe forgave me all my folly, and 
I told beP) her doing 8o was a happy presage for one 
who would have so many ftlaims to make upon her for- 
bearance. 

You desire me, De Roncevalles, to describe my 
Agnes, not only for your benefit, but the Baroness ; 
who has, you say, expressed a conviction that she never 
shall be jealous till she set^s the Countess de Meurville ! 
What an opinion must she have of my taste, if she con* 
ceives me alone able to select a woman capable of ex* 
citing such a sentiment ! but not a greater than I must 
have of hers, from the circumstance of her having 
chosen you. 

In person, then, my Ajcnes is rather tall, but so slen- 
der as to convey an impression of trailty and delicacy, 
ivhich her manners and expression sweetly confirm ; 
not that the former are iuanima e, or the latter lan^id, 
hut so blended with gentleness and feminine timidity, 
as to give an idea of a creature, formed to took up to 
others for support, and accustomed to be cherished with 
the fondest care. In Agnes there is nothing of the off- 
hand, the showy, the dashing, but all that you can con- 
ceive of the gentle, the feminiiie, the retiring, the sweet : 
were I to describe her by the impre8sit>ns I feel she 
would make on you, even from a single glance, I should 
say you would pronounce her lovely, intellectual, sweet- 
tempered, beloved ! one formed, 

'* The softMt raptareff to impart, 
To feel Uie mott refioM." 

If by the sentiments a farther acquaintance would pro- 
duce, so endearing and bewttching, as though no heart 
so well as my own can feel, no lips, for that very rea- 
son, can so ill express. Her eyes are of the deepest* 
blue ; and her colour of tne faintest carmine, witn » 
mouth, which though I know you will think me run- 
ning into the usual rhapsody of a lover, is so like a rose- 
bud, that 1 can compare it to nothing else. In the 
meantune^ as I trust Ute period is not very hx distant 
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vfbm you wQl yourself be welcomed by this beautifbl 
moutb, and see 

<' Thote eyes in Hqnid eirdee nMiring, 
That cheek aba«h'd t maa'f approvingi" 

I shall not farther dwell upon their attractions, but| 
leaving you to judge whether I have exaggerated them, 
remain, in the meantime, with kind regards to the Ba- 
roness, and love to your charming children. 
Yours, very truly, 

C. De Meurville. 

The elopement of Agnes did not altogether excite 
that sensation which might have been expected, or that 
degree of indignation and surprise which alone could 
have paci6ed Lady Maodeville, whose own rage on the 
occasion literally scared that of others. With the ex- 
ception of the Duke of Westennera, in whose bosom, 
surprise at her folly exceeded every other sentiment, 
pity was the prevailing feeling ; and that a lovely girl 
like Miss Mandeville, dying as she to all appearance was, 
should be reduced to such a step, reflected more dis- 
grace on the parents than the child. But pity and rage 
were alike unavailing, she was De Meurville's, De 
Meurville's for ever ! and no one seemed willing to step 
forward and dispute his claim. Some from indolence, 
some from feeling ; Sir William beheld, in secret and 
unsuspected delight, the emancipation of his child ; 
Sydney and Clermont swore it was only what their 
mother might expect ; and even the Duke, in his mo- 
ments of sanity, professed himself never to have expect- 
ed such fortune as the possession of so sweet a creature 
would have proved. * ^ 

But Lady Mandeville was like a distracted woman; 
and at once unfortunate for her gratification, and for- 
tunate for their lives was it, th3t none in the house were 
accessary to the elopement; it woukt certainly have 
occasioned their destruction. x , 

Mr. Lewson was the only person in the least impli** 
^ated, and he escaped all suspicion, from being supposed 
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far cUstant on the n^ht in which he in reality mamed 
them. 

Anticipating the lapse of six months^ wUch ensuing 
this event were passed in dull uniformity, we must in- 
troduce our readers to one of greater importance, by 
which Lady Mandeville became a widow, and her eldest 
son heir to all his father's honours ; namely, the deaA 
of Sir William. This blow, long expected, from the 
declining health of the Baronet, had been hastened 
by untimely information of the sad end of Charlotte, 
over whose marriage, from the period of her misconduct, 
he had lamented with a bitterness, which his unfeeling 
wife had never known : indeed in the guilt of a child, 
there is something to rouse the most lethargic nature, 
and the parent who can behold it with unconcern, b 
one who would have connived at it with indifference. 

The death of Sir William left Lady Mandeville, de- 
pendent on her son for any benefits exclusive of the 
payment of her jointure ; and that these would include, 
allowing her to remain at Hermitage, her carriage, JLc. 
she had little doubt On this bead, however, Sydney, 
now Sir Sydney Mandeville, seemed to entertain a 
different opinion, and while the Baronet thought that 
permitting his mother to live with him till his marriage 
was doing her a favour, she conceived that residing with 
him ever after would be conferring on him an honour. 
The fact was, Lady Mandeville was not fully aware of 
the involved state in which Sir William had left his 
affairs, and supposed things would go on as they had 
hitherto done. But that they never could again, except 
under the regulation of a more parsimonious band than 
hers, Sydney was perfectly aware, and therefore de- 
termined to look for a wife possessing qualities he had 
long ago perceived deficient in a mother : till however 
he succeeded in selecting one to his taste, her ladyship 
was welcome to remain at Hermitage, and nothing but 
the surrounding sables should remind her that she had 
lost a husband. This was surely as much as such a 
mother as Lady Mandeville, had a right to expect, but 
not so much, it seems, as she did ; and highly indignant 
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that ber son should propose appointiiig another mis tr e ss 
in that house, o?er which she, for more than thirty 
years, had reigned undisputed queen, her ladyship de* 
termined on Quitting Hermitage immediately, and with 
her two daughters, Arabella . and Rhoda, settling in 
London. This step, prompted first by pique, was 
finally hastened by necessity ; for the commencement 
of a disorder, long suspected, was now declared certain) 
and no place but in the vicinity of medical advice, pro- 
per for her ladyship. How such a communication af- 
fected one violent in her passions and unaccustomed to 
restraint, imagination may picture, though words canndt 
describe. It roused every bad feeling of her nature, 
and angry with all around, as if they had been her 
enemies, it transformed in her eyes the world she had 
worshipped, into a scene of misery and wo. 

About the two remaining Miss Maude villes it now 
became a question what to do ; neither had fortune, 
nor had either talents. Their education having been 
totally neglected, under the mistaken idea, that money 
was better expended on those of the family who, fa- 
voured by nature, would be likely to form alliances 
beneficial to the rest. That this had been most mis* 
taken policy, the total inadequacy of any one of the 
sisters who had married, lo protect those who had not, 
now proved. Among them, Mrs. Balfour was the only 
one in the least likely ; and she, a woman of the world, 
8urroun«Jed with a large family, and married to a man 
profuse in his own expenses alone, had not the inclina- 
tion : besides the Balfours were in Italy. To the 
Countess of Ossulton there had been several letters 
written ; but a few lines from the Earl, and that after 
great delay, was the only token of their having been 
received. Hb Lordship's epistle contained a request 
that all correspondence might cease ; the health of the 
Countess being too delicate to admit of her keeping it 
up. Besides this, there was a mortifying hint at the 
disgraceful conduct of Mrs. Russel, and elopement of 
Agnes : his Lordship said that close intimacy with n 
family, in which most unpleasant events bad taken 
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plaee, was to be rnmAed^ tboagfa connexidii wiA it wag 
now irretrievable. For the De Meuryilles, tbey wf^e 
exempted by circamstances, from any such unpleasant 
entailments an poor relations. And of the three young 
men, Sydney, Clermont, and Adrian, the latter was 
with his r^ment in America, the second indolent and 
selfish, pursuing Us own interests in the church ; and 
the Baronet, daily making discoveries of debts and in- 
cumbrances, which little inclined him to exercise cbari^ 
towards his sisters. Bo that the two Miss Mandevillea, 
notwithstanding the grandeur with which they were 
connected, had, for a time at least, to remain in obsco- 
rity with their mother, her limited jointure not penmt* 
tii^; her residence in any gay part of London, and in« 
deed the state of her health being such as to render 
that circumstance immaterial. Strange vicissitudes 
altogether in a I'amily which bad once excited envy, 
admiration, and wonder, but only a commencement of 
those which were to precede its tinal extinction ; and 
a proof how little the tinsel of this world, its pomps 
aiui its vanities, can avert or ameliorate those melan- 
choly hours, in which rf niembmnce will be hateful, 
and conscience tormenting ; in which repentance must 
ke resorted to, or wo will be commensurate with eter* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'*TliT words, wliate*ertbeir flattering tptSl, 
Could neVr have tbii» deceived : 
Bnt eyes wbiob acted truths so well. 
Were tore to b<* believed." 

TtfB sun of Glenallan was rising, as that of Mande- 
fine was sinking, in the ascendancy, and the bright rays 
•f the former served but to contrast the setting light of 
the latter. The families of Malverton and Mandeville 
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had so long been coupled together, that when nothing 
was heard of but the greatness of the one, and the names 
of Glenallan and Malverton, celebrated in India and io 
Britain, the world began to look around, and ask what 
had become of their comfveers, why th<^ir triumplts were 
at an end, while those of the other were daily increasing 
and reverberating from the Indian to the German ocean. 
The answer was comprehended in the decf ase of Sir 
William ; that had proved the death-blow to all their 
greatness, and the Barcmet, who had been overlooked 
when living, was almost deitied when dead. People 
began to discover that he had been the best of the family, 
and that, under his apparent dulness and brusquerie of 
manner, he had concealed much warmth and friend* 
liness of disposition, while with the rest all was folly, 
pride, and pretension. Lady Mandeville, vain and silly, 
had brought up her daughters with no better ambition 
than that of forming good marriages, and though she 
had to a degree succeeded, it was with something very 
like satbfaction the world saw how much she had been 
disappointed in the consequences she had expected 
would result t'rom them; and whether her eyes were 
turned on Mrs. BalfouV, Lady Ossulton, or the Count* 
ess de Meurville, there was not one but nerved to 
furnish some source of regret, and a melancholy com* 
parison of what they were, with what they miiB^ht have 
Deen, as regarded the benefit to herself. From neither 
could her ladyship now derive any consequence, and 
winter, which had so often been the scene of her gayety 
and theirs, was now passed, by the former at least, in 
melancholy obscurity and unavailing regrets, in looking 
on with envy at those who yet continued to float on the 
ocean of popularity, and in not unfrequently overhearing 
commiseration of her own unhappy fate. Never more 
unguardedly and more mortifyingly did she hear the 
latter discussed, than one morning when with the 
strange fatality which sometimes leads us to our fate, 
she had gone into a fashionable dressmaker's ; sitting 
there, her ladyship was looking over some silks, when a 
splendid carriage itopped before the door, and two ladies 
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prepared to alight. Expecting they would do so^ Ladj 
Mandeville requested permission to retire into an ad- 
joining room, not wishing, as she said, to encounter 
any strangers, but, in reality, much more fearful of en- 
countering some acquaintances, who would cut her, or 
recognise her with mortifying contempt. ^Indifferent 
as to her motives, and mistaking her ladyship for some 
person whom it would have been of more consequence 
to oblige, Madame Fmmeau consented, and Lady Man- 
deville was hurried into one room as the two ladies were 
ushering into the other. Through a window in the 
door, she contrived to view them, and so elegant and 
superior were both, that it required but a glance to de- 
termine who they were. The first was Lady Glenallan, 
the next was Lady Isabella Ireton, or rather Lady Isa- 
bella Wandesmere, for by that name, and as a wife, most 
she now be introduced to our readers. 

« Well, have you any thing pretty, Madame Frumeau," 
said the Marchioness, seating herself, and taking up, as 
she spoke, a bea^utiful cap. 

*^ Oh, I have ten thousand things, my Lady,** cried 
the Frenchwoman, placing a chair for Lady Isabella, 
." and all just arrived from the continent ; the cap dc 
Venice, the Florentine bonnet, the pelisse D'Espagnol, 
the nianteau de Berri, the pillerine k la Russe.^^ 

" Well, let's see something,*' interrupted Lady CHen- 
allan, " we knew this much by your advertisement.^' 

" Here, Mademoiselle D'Estrees, allons Signora 
Barili ! display for my Lady Glenallan les bonnets, lea 
caps d'ltalie, les robes de Suisse, la pelisse D'Espagncri, 
les ribbons, les coiffures, les fleurs de France ;** and, 
obedient to her orders, the table was in a few minutes 
covered with such beautiful articles as might have 
dazzled eyes less experienced than those of the Mar- 
chioness and her friend. But to them nothing was new, 
and the things were tossed over by both with the same 
air of indiflference and dissatis&ction. 

<* Have you any thing made up in lace V^ at length 
inquired the Marchioness ; *^ I dont want silk dresses.** 

<* Alas, my lady, at this present momei^t 1 bitve not,*^ 
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returned the Frenchwoman; <<but I bave the most 
elegant dresses in satin, in velvet, in India muslin, which 
tf your ladyship would but look at — " 

^< Show me a velvet/' said the Marchioness, and a 
beautiful amber was exhibited for her ladyship's inspec*^ 
lion. 

" Oh, I would not wear that," cried Lady Isabel, with 
a laugh, " if I had no other in the world !** 

Lady Glenallaa looked interrogation. 

" Can you doubt why V* inquired her friend. 

"Indeed, yes^^'said the Marchioness hesitatingly, 
•* unless — ^ 

« Unless," interrupted Lady Isabel, « you forget the 
spherical poppy -coloured figure that use to sail about 
in an amber gown, you would not." 

" Oh, I recollect now !" cried the Marehioness, and 
she laughed. " Poor Lady Mandeville ! often have I 
seen her capacious figtire arrayed in such a dress ; it 
would mortify me, I own, to be mistaken for her." 

Lady Isabel cast down her long-fringed eye-lids^ 
while something like a smile of contempt played.about 
her mouth; but it was a beautiful smile, and recalled all 
Lord Arabin to Lady Glenallau's lancy. 

" Do you think,'* said she, " that in an} dress you 
could be mistaken, and for Lady MandeviUe, of all 
women in the world !" 

" No, not for her exactly, I don*t think I could,^* 
returned the Marchioness, " but I might for some one 
with as bad a taste if I adopted her ladyship's cos- 
tume." 

Lady Isabel shook her bead : " Oh, it was only en 
badinage," said she^ '* that 1 would have put you off 
the dress, for I really think it very pretty, and that aftef^ 
being seen on you, yellow will become the rage."' 

" Most certainly will it, my Lady Isabel," observed 
the dressmaker, '* for we have people here cvei^ hour, 
on whom we can impose the very ugliest colour, or 
pattern, or dress, or any thing we have in our rooras^ 
while we call it * la couleur de Qlenallan, la fantaisie de 
GlenaUan, la robe de Qlenallan.' Not that I do pe? mill 

10» 
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this to be ugly,'' continued Madame Frumean, ^* for 1 
conceive it to be beautiful, superbe, and for a com- 
plexion like my Lady Glenallan's, above all thiogg 
created ; but then to prove how people's opinion md 
lildng of a dress is determined by the person on whom 
it is seen, and that might disgust and revest upon de 
Lady Mandeville, of whom you spoke, and whom I 
would say, from mere supposition, imagination, was 
gross, heavy, embonpoint, upon my Lady Glenallan 
would ravish, delight, and make ladies say, as they do 
every hour to me, * Ob i must have this, or that, Ma- 
dame Frumeau, whether it be pretty or not, for I saw 
it upon the Marchioness of Glenallan at de Opera, or 
at Almack^s, or at de Drawing-room, or somewhere or 
other, and it did make her look most divine.' ^ 

*< Foolish people P said the %larchioness, laughing. 
" They think,*' observed Lady Isabel, " that the th'mg 
in which Lady Glenallan looks best, must be most 
lovely ; and are, for the most part, mistaken," said her 
Ladydiip, -** I generally choosing things, not for their 
beauty, but for their novelty/' *^ Apropos ! to the 
Mandevilles, however,'' added the Marchioness, « I 
wonder where they all are nowl" 

*^ Oh ! dispersed in every direction," returned Lady 
Isabel ; <« the Baronet turned his mother and sisters out 
of doors as soon as he came to the tide." 

*< And little wonder," observed the Marchioness, 
** such a ridiculous extravagant set as they were ! I am 
sure I have often seen those girls wear dresses which I 
should not have thought of doing." 

** And behave in a manner you'd have dioughtof still 
less !" observed Lady Isabel, trying on, as she spoke, a 
beautiful bonnet. 

^^ Oh f for behaviour," returned the Marchioness 
contemptuously, ^ they were the talk of town and 
country ; the way they used to entrap men, was actoaDy 
scandalous." 

«< Yes, I used to be kept in a dreadful fright aboot 
Edward," observed Lady Isabel, *^ and the very idea of 
bis marryiii^ a MandeviUe, actually annihilated me«* 
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" Did he admire them V^ carelessly inquired Lady 
Glenallan, as she twisted about a wreath of convol* 
vuluses. 

" No, I don't thmk he did," returned her friend in 
the same tone, but fixing her gazelle-like eyes, for a 
moment, on those of the Marchioness, as if to say, 
" not at least as he admires you.** 

Lady Olenallan rather felt, than saw, that expressive 
look ; and, slightly blushing, turped to make some tri* 
fling inquiry of Madame Frumeau. 

<< No, I never made up any thing for the Miss Man- 
devilles," was the answer, " and indeed, I did hear they 
were so very particular, that it was impossible to please 
them.** 

'< I suspect you think pretty much the same of me," 
observed Lady Glenallan, half smiling. 

" Oh ! my Lady, what a comparison T was of course, 
the reply. 

*^ Not a very unapt one either,** remarked the Mar- 
chioness aside to Lady Isabel. *^ But,^' she continued 
aloud, *^ Via a spoilt chUd, and always shall be, nothing 
pleases me.*' 

"Excusez moi, Madame," interrupted the dress- 
maker, << this cap, if you would but try it on, would 
certainly please you ; the ribbon so nouvelle — a lovely 
vine-leaf pattern, then the lace yon yourself see a piece 
of Mechlin." 

" Oh 1 its very pretty, they are all very pretty,** re- 
turned the Marchioness, <*but I've scores of such things 
at home; and, in truth,** added her Ladyship with 
something between a yawn and a smile, << I don't know 
what brought me here.'* 

" Oh ! allow me to hope, my Lady,^ said the polite 
Frenchwoman, <^ that it was to be tempted with some- 
thing; and, assurement, there be some unique article 
here.. This dress,** displaying a silk k la rose de Pro- 
vence, << is really the newest thing, nothing like it has 
yet appeared in London ; and de color would match 
your Ladyship's so divinely.** 
<«Oh! but it*s a complete summer thing,*' ob* 
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served Lady QlenallaD, without regarding it for a mo* 
ment. 

«< Pardonnez moi, my Lady, it is that happy mixture 
which is quite de rage now. These damask rosea at 
bottom — ^intermixed with de Chinese, g^ye it as much an 
aspect de I'hiver as could be desired, while their remoTal 
would, at any time, make it a dres» pour la midi de 
rfetfe.** 

^« It might suit a person,^^ observed Lady Gfenallan, 
<< obliged to make one dress answer every season.** 

^* That person be not my Lady,'* observed Madame 
Frumeau laughing. 

<< No, and consequently I don't want those convenient 
sort of things,^^ said the Marchioness. 

" Well, do but regard, my Lady, this spangled crape, 
this gold muslin, this crims«jn velvet, this white satin, 
any one of which dresses would look so charming on 
your Ladyship." 

" Oh ! 1 don't want any thing of the kind,** said 
Lady Olenallan, '< t never wear such things, except at 
court. If you had happened to have had a lace dress, 
or a very elegant mushn, I might have taken it ; bat 
that's all.** 

*' Well, my Lady, what can be more elegant than this 
India muslin, so richly tlowered as it is at the bottom, 
so beautifully inserted with lace at top.'* 

" Oh ! nothing, nothing, certainly !" replied the Mar- 
chioness ; <* but I don't know whether I should like it 
What do you think of it, Isabel ? Do you think thi^ or 
a white crape would he best 1" 

"That, of the two," said Lady Isabel, who was 
trying coloured wreaths in her hair, ** but, to tell you 
the truth, I don't think you want either, unless some* 
thing has befallen the myriad of dresses 1 was looking 
at the other day.** 

"No, Aeyare all safe,^' returned the Marchicmess 
with a languid smile« " But what do I want ? is the 
question." 

" Shall I turn moralizer," said Lady Isabel, looking 
too lovely fiwr a Mentor, " and say you want a perfect 
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conviction of yonr happiness, vhen you can so uncon- 
cernedly ask that question 1" 

The Marchioness laughed. << Morality doesn't come 
well from you just now, Isabel," said she, " engaged in 
8o unimportant a pursuit, as deciding the merit of arti* 
fiEcial jflowers." 

** I am afraid it doesn't come well from me at any 
time," said her Ladyship, sighing. 

♦* Whereas it always becomes me," playfully ob- 
served Lady Olenallan. 

^^ Oh ! always," said Lady Isabel in the same tone, 
" but what would not become you, may 1 aski" 

*' ni show you in a moment," returned the Mar- 
chioness, and she put on Lady Isabel's bonnet, which the 
latter had left on a table ; << this foreign concern, in 
which you look so charming, would disguise me." 

** Disguise you !" repeated her friend, and, as if at- 
tracted by some object, she suddenly flew to the win- 
dow ; <M see a person who will tell me if it disguises 
you — if any thing can disguise you," her Ladyship con- 
tinued, opening it, and calling, by the familiar appella- 
tion of Edward, to some one in the street. 

Who could be Edward, simply Edward, to Lady 
Isabel, but — Lord Arabin: and the very idea of his 
being called up to look at her, covered Lady Qlenallan's 
cheeks with blushes. 

" My dear creature, what are you about ?" her La- 
dyship hastily cried, untying the bonnet and attempting 
to take it off. 

" Oh ! nothing, nothing,^' said Lady Isabel, and flew 
over to prevent her, but in attempts to do so, occasion- 
ing the downfal of all the Marchioness's beautiful hair. 
So that when the Earl entered, there stood Lady Glcn- 
aHan, her wild auburn tresses falling from underneath a 
scarlet bonnet, her colour brightening, her eyes wan- 
dering here and there in beautiful confusion. She was 
lovely to behold, and so Lord Arabin seemed to think ; 
but it was only in the glance of a moment he betrayed 
his sentiments, for there were bystanders before whom 
he wished not to comprcnnise her dignity or his own ; 
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aud, indeed, the Marchioness left no time for contem^ 
plation : turning quickly to Lady Isabel, she said, *< For 
what did you summon your brother, was it to take us 
to the carriage ?" 

" No,** cried his enchanting sister, " but to tell me 
whether you ought instantly to order yourself a bonn^ 
like mine. Isn't it, Bdward,*' she continued, appealing 
to the Earl, *^ the most becoming thing you ever saw 
upon Lady Glenallan ?' 

" That,"* said his Lordship, who had ventured into 
the room, with the air of a man ever welcome with wo- 
men, " it would be ditBcult to say, since every thing 
becomes her so well !" 

« True," returned Lady Isabel, « but," she was con- 
tinuing, when the Marchioness interrupted her, by say- 
ing, *^ Do you think, Isabel, that 111 stand here to be 
complimented in this way 1 No, I return you your bon- 
net, which only looked beautiful on me, by occasiomng 
a resemblance to you/* 

*' If after this I am vain,** said Lady Isabel, smiling, 
'^it must be allowed that none had ever so much reason ! 
but perfect the complaint by perpetuating the resem* 
blance, and allow me to leave my bonnet here, that yoa 
may get one made up like it.** 

♦*0h! de tout moi>' coeur f replied the Mar- 
chioness, « but would it not be better to send it, than 
entail on yourself the buying of another.** 

** Unless Edward is in a generous mood perhaps it 
would,** returnc'l Lady Isabel, << and indeed he looks 
too thoughtful to be so.** 

The Earl smiled, "Oh! you may reckon on my 
generosity to any extent you please,*' said he, " pro- 
vided you save me the trouble of selecting its object*' 

•* Most willinj^ly shall I,** returned his sister, and was 
not long in fufilling her engagement : from a profti«o& 
of elegant bonnets she selected a fine Leghorn, which^ 
beautifully trimmed with scarlet and black, wanted hot 
the addition of sonoe scarlet flowers, to please her : 
while these were putting in. Lord Arabin led Lady 
Glenallan to the carriage, and staading by it till bis ristcr 
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came down, continued in conversation with the Mar- 
chioness. <^We shall see jfou^ 1 hope, for certain to- 
night,'' said he ; ** Isabel will be miserable if you donH 
come, and the Oeneral,'* alluding to her Ladyship's 
husband, <* thinks uothiD^ right where you are not" 

^* He is very kind, you are very kind, and if it is pos- 
sible—" 

<* Is any thing impossible which you wish V* asked 
Lord Arabin. 

** Oh ! my Lord,^' said she, and shook her head, << do 
you take me for an angel, that my wishes may never be 
unreasonable t^ 

** I should take him for something devoid of heart, 
whose delight it wouM not he to gratify them, even if 
they were, but in this instance there is neither unrea- 
Bonableness or impossibility." 
«* Not in my eyes, certainly." 
" Then in whose 1" 
«« In L )rd Glenallan's." 

The Earl was silent for a moment ; at length he 
faid, ^* How- mortifying this to Isabella, and lo me, or 
at least to me, for 1 can plai ly perceive that it is not 
BO much the wife oi Geneml Wandesmere, as the sister 
of Lord Arabin your husband would have you to shun; 
ke thinks any society better for yon than mine, any 
jdace safer than that where I am to he." 

^ One would think," said the Marchioness, half smiU 
ing, ^^you might rather consider that in the light of a 
complaint, than of a m »rtiliration, my Lord " 

*« Perhaps I ought," returned the Earl with a sigh, 
«*but I own 1 am little inclined to put a flattering con- 
struction on any thing which deprives me of your so- 
ciety." 

" Well, if it depends on mc," said the Marchioness, 
as Lady Isabel approached, <*you shall see me to-night, 
my Lord. I'll not flatter you, by appearing to con- 
ceive you so dangerous.*' 

The Earl looked rather ofiended by the gay tone in 
which she spoke, and observing, <* That was evidently 
a matter of such extreme inditterence to her, ought nnt 
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certdnly to be of deep concern to him,^ prepared to 
hand his sister into the carriage. 

As soon as the latter was seated, and Lord Arabin 
had left them, Lady Isabel asked her friend, ^ What 
she had said during their short conference, to make 
her brother look so grave V* 

The Marcliioness told her, and then Lady Isabel 
looked serious also, and said she didn't know whether 
she oughtn't to join Edward in being very angry. 

<< No, you ought not, indeed you ought not," said 
the Marchioness, in caressing accents, <<when yon 
know well that I never refuse any thing to you, widtout 
punishing myself." 

"Why then resort to that alternative 1** inquired 
Lady Isabel, " surely there is no necessity for it.** 

"But too much,** returned the Marchioness, ** if I 
may believe what Lord Olenallan would persuade me: 
he says, the world begins to talk strangely of our in- 
timacy, and will not be persuaded of its innocency.** 

" The world !** repeated Lady Isabel contemptuously} 
" what is the world to Lady Glenallan.** 

"Nothing in theory,^' returned the Marchioness^ 
" but, in reality, a censor whose suspicions I could 
never survive." 

"Prove that you despise them," exclaimed Lady 
Isabel, « and they will fall powerless to the ground.'* 

" How can I do that, but by continuing in appearance 
to deserve them ?" 

"In no way," said her friend ; "and as that is the 
alternative, take it, resting assured that where retreat 
would imply shame, perseverance will obtain victory." 

The Marchioness sighed : " A victory over what 1** 
at length she said,— *«" over malice, which it might have 
been thought my character and situation would have 
protected me from ever having excited.'^ 

Lady Isabel smiled, as if at the fallaciousness of suck 
a hope ; and with the air of one who spoke from ex* > 
perience, observed, "While there is a world, Lad|F 
Glenallan, it will ever be a censorious one, and Ae 
subjects of its bitterness, the objects which are the mo0t 
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eleTttted, whether it be by beanty, fortune, birUn or 
rank : judge then, whether, when you unite all these to 
every thing else, rou can expect to escape." 

** I fear," said the Marchioness, ** you speak too true ; 
and that, without attributing to myself any advantages 
by nature great enough to excite envy, 1 enjoy too many 
by fortune, not to ensure it." 

"Depend upon it you do," replied Lady Isabel; 
" and that for two such exalted personages as you and 
I to form a friendship ; one possessing a husband mo^t 
inferior to herself, the other a brother, not deficient in 
the graces which ladies admire — without the ill-natured 
world presuming that half of the attractions of Lady 
Isabella Wandesmere lay to Lady Glenallan, in those 
of the Earl of Arabin, would be a stretch of charity to 
which mankind has not yet arrived." 

<< Is this the inevitable consequence ?" sighed Lady 
Glenallan. 

"The inevitable," returned her friend; "and 
whether my friendship is worth continuing at such a 
price, you are to decide." 

" Oh ! it is worth continuing at any price," cried the 
Marchioness ; " and I am wrong to be affected by the 
slanders of so illiberal a world. What would it have 
to offer me in exchange for your love .'" 

" Its good opinion," contemptuously observed Lady 
Isabel. 

" That, if it is lost, must be gained at a less costly 
rate," replied the Marchioness, " or else despised." 

" You say right ; you do right ; you are perfect, my 
chai^ning friend !" cried Lady Isabel, embracing her, 
" and I would ask no prouder title, than those of your 
friend, and Edward^s sister." 

" Edward's sister !'' repeated the Marchioness, « I 
would that fate had made his lovely sister also mine." 

"Yes, by rendering >ou his wife." 

Lady Glenallan smiled, but reply was prevented by 
their stopping at her house in Giysvenor Square ; and 
she bid adieu to Lady Isabel, af^er reiterated promises 
of using every endeavour to join her party in the even- 
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ing. tft these professions Lady Glenallan was stneere ; 
and she really determined on making any sacrifices^ 
sooner than disoblige one, for whom she was yet to con- 
sider the least she had ever made too great 



CHAtTfiR XV. 

*« There if a mystic thread of life, 

So dearly wreath'd with mine alone, 
That defttJoy*« remonrleM knife 
At once niut sever hoth or none/' 

In becoming a husband, the Count de Meurville had 
not ceased to^e a lover ; on the contrary, his affection 
deemed to increase ; and that tenderness, which had 
been restrained by timidity in the latter, knew no 
bounds in the former. 

That the object towards whom this intensity of pas- 
sion was directed, though in the highest degree amia- 
ble and lovely, was not altogether superior enough to 
justify, pr equal to adequately appreciate it, is cer- 
taiii. Agnes, adoring her husband, could yet form an 
idea of happiness in sharing his society with the world ; 
he could only, in their being the world to each others 
She mixed in society for its own sake ; he, but con- 
Sidering it necessary from his rank and fortune. Hap<* 
pier as the husband of Agues, than the possession of 
this world^s honours could make him, De Meurville 
seemed likely to forget his laurels as a hero, and his 
character as a courtier : but not so the Countess for 
him ; and all the fascinations which had lulled him into 
Indolence, were exerted to rotise him from it, his dis- 
tinction being necessary to her vanity as a woman, 
though it could never add to hef happiness as a wife. 
And to hang fearlessly upon that arm which, in battle* 
had been so often railed — to be smiled upon by tboea 
lips which kings had listened to — and held from danger 
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to that bosom which, blazing with orders, excited a 
gazing multitude's admiration — was a triumph that, if it 
was dear in the hours of retirement, was a thousand 
times more so, In those of publicity and grandeur ; 
when a court was the theatre, and admiring man, and 
^nyying woman the spectators. But with the feelings 
and character of the Countess De Meurville, our read- 
ers will become better acquainted by our transcribing a 
letter of the latter to her usual correspondent. Miss 
Morton. 

Mr DEAREST Catharine, 
You accuse me of filling up my letters with hopes, 
fears, anticipations, &c. respecting you, when the 
minutest thing regarding myself would be more interest- 
ing ; but surely you are mistaken, and forget that while 
the eventful part of your life is commencing, the ro« 
mance of mine is ended— -ended when its enjoyments 
6rst began. If, however, my continuing a heroine is 
not necessary to my c^^ntinuing an object of hiterest to 
you, I will, as vou desire, make myselt the theme of 
this epistle ; and thereby indulge the inclination I ever 
entertain of doing what obliges me to talk of De Meur-^ 
yille. Already, 1 believe, 1 have siven you sketches of 
the life I lead here, and of those with whom it is passed. 
The tenor of the former is, for the most part, monoto- 
nous ; the generality of the latter, not altogether agree- 
able. They look upon me, I can easily see, as a spoilt 
child, or rather as a spoilt wife, and treat me, when^ 
De Meurvi||e is away, which he for the most part is at 
court, in a very different manner from what they dare 
do when he is present That their conduct would 
make me unhappy, if any thing could make De Meur- 
ville^a wife so, is certain ; but hitherto I have found 
that nothing but his displeasure can : and while I smile 
at their paltry efforts to embitter my felicity, the luosi 
trifling look or word of dissatisfaction from Clifford has 
power to make me so miserable, as none but a severer 
judge than he, would ever desire I should be* My 
infferings, indeed, may be sometimes ioicreased by ft 
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conviction of my husband, not altogetiber justifiably, 
exciting tbem ; for if be bus a fault, and wbo was ev«r 
witbout one*-4t is tbat of jealousy ; and to see noe in 
bigb spirits, when be is not himself the cause or i^ 
sharer of them, is sufficient, at any time, to throw h^n 
into a gloom, which nothing but my caresses can dis^ 
pate. That this proceeds from the excess of Us love, 
and the constant fear it inspires of losing mme, I am 
well aware ; but then ought he to indulge such a fisar 
at the expense of my peace 1 Ought he to embitter ray 
happiness by suspicions, which he himself will afterward 
confess ungrounded ? It was but the other evening I 
gave him a lecture on the subject : ^ Who, De Meur- 
vilie,'' said I, ^* may not fear a rival, when you b^in to 
do so — for who liad ever so little reason 1** But what 
led to the subject I must tell you :— I told him I would, 
as the only way to punish him, for I cannot find in my 
heart to resort to the severer way of treating hirarwitb 
coldness. None could, I believe, that had to contend 
with such fondness as be laviriies on me. No : Acre 
is not a woman upon earth who could ! But to return 
to the point We had dining with us, the other day, 
an English traveller, and to me, being Engli^ he at- 
tached himself particularly di£riug the evening ; well, 
this eould not be, without my lovely Clifford taking it 
into his head that 1 liked the man-^-or he me ; tho«^ 
neither of us had seen each other before ; and in a 
most dismal, dissatisfied sort of a way, he threw himself 
on a sofa opposite to us, and fixed his eyes reproach- 
fully on me. As soon as 1 perceived it, i^d 1 did not 
instantly, Tor Mr. Deloraine was giving me an account 
of some of his friends, I went over to him, and, under 
some other pretext, took an opportunity of inquiring il 
any thing was the matter. In evident displeasure^ he 
did not immediately reply, but presently, and averting 
bis face from mine, he expressed a wonder that I should 
have noticed him» 

*^ Noticed you, Clifford P repeated I, << about wha^ 
then, do you think ( was so iQter^sted f * 
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*< Oh, about what you are always more interested 
than any thing else,'' was his unkind reply, — << flirting.'' 

Surprised aild wounded by his manner, my first im* 
puke was to burst into tears ; but my second, which 
did not on this occasion justify the adage, that says it is 
the best, determined me on a contrary line of proceed* 
ing ; and returning to my companion, I set about talk- 
ing in a manner, that to those who could not hear the 
substance of my conversation, had all the appearance of 
what De Meurville accused me. However, the latter 
did not long sit to witness my a£fected vivacity, but 
starting up, invited a maiden gentlewoman, of whom he 
had not before taken the least notioe, though she was 
sitting beside him, to play at picquet. Involuntarily I 
siqiled, and our eyes met ; Clifford understood the 
nature of my thoughts, and I could perfectly enter into- 
his. Each was occupied with the otoer, though neither 
of us wished to appear so ; but soon weary of keeping 
up the appearance of spirits for which 1 had no founda- 
tion, I got rid of my English friend, and stealing across 
the room, sank down at the back of De Meurville's 
ohair. At first he took no notice of it, and allowed 
me to kiss him unregarded, but pre^sentiy feeling, I be* 
lieve, my tears trickling on his neck, he took my handi 
and leaning back his head to kiss my cheek, asked me 
what was the matter. << Oh nothing, nothmg," mur*. 
mured I, << when you speak to me thus ; but when it 
is otherwise every thing,, my very heart sickens, and I 
cannot stand it." He sighed, and drawing me closer 
to him, asked whether he had not reason to be dissatis- 
fied just now 1 / 

<* No, you had not, indeed you had not !" returned i^ 
** or if you had, you have every moment of my life, for 
never was I more innocently engaged .'^ 

A smile was his only reply, but that was very elo- 
quent ; and glancing at bis partner, who, too stupid to 
mind what either of us had been about, was classing 
"ber cards, told me I must noi disturb him. To be near 
liim waa. happiness enough for me, and I, sftt quiet as 
lie or she could depire, tUl we retired. When we did, 
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hewever, De MeunrHfo threw his arms axctrnd me, -and 
tcdd me how unhappy it made hin, to hove caused my 
tears; 

HAh> De Meiirville,^* said I, ^if tbesetears^fOTBamy 
more, could avert all you wiU cause me to shed by con* 
ttfitting to indulge your unjust suspicions, I sboulflr-be 
saved sonrow, and you repentMce ; but as it is, they 
are bi^ foreruimers of those. faled todehife your bosom 
and mine; of those, which if they owed tkrir.&first 
origin to love, will their-fosttodespair." De McuivnOe 
could not bear to hear me talk so^ he held me to his 
heart, he overcame me with his caresses, he called.me 
every endearing name by which man can addness wo- 
man. But, notwithstanding, and adoring him as 1 do, 
I ooBtisroed : ^* If you cannot bear to imagine your 
Agnes dying by tlie grief which suspicion finom yon 
vrould occasion her, could you bear to behold, to inffict 
it 1 Ah, my Clifford, your tears tell me that you oouM 
not, and will not your actions also ? WiU you not en* 
deavour for my sake to check the tendency tojealoltty 
which will destroy us both, to banish those suspicions 
which nothing in my conduct shall ever justiiy ? Recol- 
lect of whom it is that you fcmn them, of her who Joved 
you before she knew what love was; who continued to 
do so, after many UpB had taught it, many eyes attempted 
to inspire it ; of her who cherished your remembrance 
when all around it was dark, when every other was 
fleeting— of Aer, my bek)ved, who will soon be the 
mother of your child T' 

De Meurville did not seem to need being remnded 
of my titles to his con&dence and esteem, but expressed 
his sense of them, as if they bad been far greater. 
Encircling me with his arms, he promised to endeavour 
at more command over himself, more confidence in me 
— expressed his conviction that nothing but the jealous 
apprehension inspired by love could occasion his fears 
or excuse his doubts*«-that it was loving so much lata* 
self, made him fearful others would do so too, and h^ 
could not bear the idea. 

« Dearest l** said 1, « it is indeed your partiality leads 
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jou ta fear it, A>r except ts 1 nmj be supposed ambble 
from being beloved |>y jou, I am not now calculated to 
inspire particalar notice ; any beauty I night once 
have possessed, ill faealtfa and sorrow have effaced, while 
my spirits are so variable, that except from you who 
know me, 1 should be more likely to incur tlie charge 
of affectation, than the homage of admiration.'' 

If you could have heard De Meurville, you would 
indeed suj^pose I had little foundation for my assertion ; 
but my own heart, a truer mirror than his, tells roe I 
have much, and the sinkings of the latter, with the 
shadow-like appearance of my 6gure, often so alarm 
me, that I rush into society to avcnd l)eing alone. In 
fact, between you and I — for to no other dare I breathe 
the idea, lest it should reach my husband — I entertain 
very g^i^at doubts of whether I shall ever survive my 
confinement Nature, as far as I can judge, seems 
exhausted within me, and the temporary renovation of 
health I enjoyed after my marriage, to have caused a 
re-action which will destroy me : all the natural colour 
of my- cheeks is fled, and my once high-beating pulse, 
languid and inert. To my beloved, I endeavour to 
make this appear the necessary consequence of my 
situation ; and he, deceived by his hopes, as by my as* 
sumed vivacity, and the hectic flushes which frequently 
brighten my countenance, is not at present, I think, 
alarmed on my account. Indeed if he were, and that 
his sufferings bore any proportion to his love, they would 
be such as I could not live to behold-^-or Ae to sustain ! 
Of the latter, it would be impossible to give you an 
idea ; it exceeds my description, my power of return — 
almost my wishes. Not only by actions, but by thoughts 
does he evince it ; and whether happy enough to be 
with him, or unfortunate enough to be separated from 
him, I am equally convinced of being the only real ob- 
ject of his concern. When the first, 'tis by looks, by 
language, by attentions ; when the other, by every an- 
ticipation of my wishes, indulgence to my tastes, and 
occupation for my time, that his imagination can sug* 
gest. He will, in opposition to all 1 can say, continur 
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sending me such beautiful dresses, such quantities of 
books, music, &c. with every other luxury or curiosity 
he can purchase ; that to see me, and the apartments 
appropriated to me, you would suppose I was a princess. 
In fact, it is De Meurvilie's delight and desire, that I 
should appear like one, not with an idea that it gratifies 
my vanity, for he knows that his esteem only has power 
to do that, but to mortify those whom, he is aware, con* 
rider me an object very unworthy of exciting such re-, 
gard ; and never is my Clifford so happy as in distin- 
guishing the creature whom all around endeavour to 
depress. The other day I went to court for the third 
or fourth time, I forget which, and was introduced to the 
Baroness de Roncevalles, of whom 1 had before heard 
Pe Meurville speak : she is a lovely, lively woman, and 
paid me so many compliments, that if 1 had not already 
received more than ever can be paid me again, I should 
litenilly hf^ye sunk under them ; but, as it was, I only 
blushed and disclaimed them, and looked up at De 
Meurville and down on the ground, and every where,, 
but upon the smiling eyes of the Baroness, who, when 
she told me I was the , happiest of women, paid me, 
with due deference to her ladyship, the only complit 
ment I valued, for the oaly one which included my 
Clifford. By the by, the latter has taken it into hi& 
head of late, that drawing or writing much hurts me. 
So if you hear but seldom from me, before my con- 
finement, you must lay it all on hi|n ; as also roust you, 
if, having a girl, I do not naptie it Catharine : he will, 
1 know, wish for Agnes — and, indeed, something like 
presentiment would almost incline me also. My child 
will, I fear, be the only relic he will have of its mother, 
and therefore should bear the name which, as having 
once belonged to her, its father will best love. Adieu, 
my Catharine, this conviction may be imaginary — and 1 
yet live for De Meurville and for you. Should it nof 
prove so. Heaven grant that both you and he may find 
consolation. 

I, am, &c. &c. 

Aqni^s d9 Mbvrvjlio^. 
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CHAPTER XVl. 

*' Alas ! tiMt pa«ioD'a dood* thMild rtM 
That Biiiia'f pore mirror to defik I 
Wby was her bean mlike bar «yea 7 
Why WM her lora anlilEa her tmila?*' 

When the Marchioness of Glenallan left Lady Isabel 
Wandesmere on the morning which we have related in 
a preceding chaper, it was with a resolution to be of 
her party in the evening ; and knowing the Marquess 
would oppose himself to her mtentions, she determined 
to keep out of the way of the latter, until the time should 
be passed in which his consent, or the contrary, would 
be availing. But her Ladyship's intention was unfor- 
tunately frustrated by her going accidentally into the 
very room where l^ord Gleiiallan was sitting, and a 
little surprised, ff>r she had understood him to be out, 
the Marchioness was at 6rst about to retire,' but the se- 
riousness of his look arrested her attention, and between 
something ot carelessness, and somediing of curiosity, 
she sauntered on, and threw herself into a seat. 

*' 1 was thinking of you, Georgiana,*' said he, raising 
bis eyes from a table covered with papers, over which 
he had been apparently ruminating. 

<* Is that an uncommon circumstance 1^ inquired her 
Ladyship in her usual heaftless tone. 

<* It would seem not,'' replied he ; ^< nneommon 
things make common things forgot : and your idea was 
just now associated with such vulgar every«day concerns 
as bills and creditors." 

** Dear, I am sorry to have disturbed such agreeable 
reflections, but 1 believe I might have postponed my 
v'lsit for ever, if I waited for the time in which my imi^^e 
and disagreeable ones would not be combined in your 
memory." 
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The Marquess shook his head. << It was not <hic* 
so/* said he. 

** Ohy if we begin to talk of once and now» mj 
Lord,** returned she quickly, and with something be- 
tween a smile of bitterne^ sgid a 9igh of regret, ** we 
shall find such thousand sources of variety, to make the 
enumeration of one ridiculous.** 

** 1 fear we should," replied he, « and yet it need 
not have been' so ; once might have been fiotr, and 
now would have been happy !** ' 

<^ I scarcely see how,** said she ; ** each has long dSs* 
covered that neither is an angel.'' 

" Me, I suspect,** returned the Marquess, "you never 
supposed one, and therefore are not disappointed. But 
you might have kept up the delusion for ever.** 

" Pn)bably, but as any thing like deceit is the furthest 
thing in the worid from my character, I did not chpose 
it** 

" Surprising,** said the Marquess, " that you, so su* 
perior to deceit in yourself, can be imposed on by it m 
another!** 

<* I am not aware that I am,** returned she. 

** 1 and every one else are," observed .her Lord. 

" Then you and every one else act verj ungenerous- 
ly, in not enlitrhtening me on the subiect'* 

••Perhaps from a conviction of its mutility." 

". One can scarcely judge of what has never been 
tried.*' 

^.* But of what has, you wiH allow, C^rgiana, we 
can,** replied he ; « and on the subject to which I al- 
lude, every thing but ankindness has been ti'ied in vain. 
From me you have heard warning, remonstrance, soli- 
citation, and advice. From the world, of course, you 
could not expect similar candour.** 

" Really I don*t know, it does not seem to have been, 
restrained by any sentiments of delicacy from alarroii^ 
you,** observed the Marchioness. 

"it was not necessary,** returned her Lord, with 
something like a smile of compassion, ** for the world 
to inform me of what I could judge irom ocular de« 
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mottstration, namely, that you are playing a desperate 
^me with your own happiness, and mj fortune.^' 

"You do well,'* said the Marchioness Utterly, "to 
add what is nearest your heart, and not even affect that 
the loss of my happiness could lessen yours. But I 
will be equally candid, and as it was your fortune and 
not yourself 1 married, •onfess myseh* considering the 
former made but to be disposed of at my pleasure.'^ 

" Unfeeling woman !*' exclaimed the Marquess ; "it 
is not sufficient that you load me with debts, which, con- 
tracted every night at the gaming-table, exceed even 
my means to discharge ; that besides these, 1 am over- 
whelmed with others of so enormous an extent, as nothing 
but your being an Asiatic queen, or mistress, could 
justify your incurring — but I must be reproached as 
indifferent to your happmess, and told that that was but 
your due, which the world in general might tell you 
was only mine." 

" You assume a strange tone, my Lord,'* said Lady 
Glenallan haughtily, " and let me tell you, that if you 
come to talk of my otiligations, with much more reason 
may I of yours. Do you think (and she looked as 
. proud as became Lord Malverton*s daughter, and 
Lord Glenallan's wife), do you think that this form, 
these arms, for which princes have contended, would 
ever have been yours, had you nothing more important 
to offer than yourself?' 

** Add not insult to ingratitude, Geoi^ana,** returned 
he, " but tell me whether the man exists who, knowing 
you as I do, would not consider all your beauty dearly 
bought, by having to entail your temper with it." 

" There are some questions," replied Lady Glenallan 
passionately, " which can be only replied to by others ; 
and I would ask whether the woman lives who, bring- 
ing rank, family, connexions, similar to mine, would 
submit to be addressed in language such as yours ? No, 
there does not— or I at least am not that woman ; and 
let me tell you, my Lord, that the time may yetcome^ 
in which you will look back on the present as a season 
of peace, a period af tranquillity — when my temper, ex- 
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asprrftted by yours, will indeed become saoh as no 
beauty of mmd or person will atone for, when yoo win 
hate me, loathe me, curse me, think the same country, 
kingdom, world, too small to contain us.'' 

Lord Olenallan regarded her with a sort of horror ; 
and in truth, amidst all her beauty, she was an object 
to inspire nothing else-^to hear such language proceed 
from such lips ! such demoniac passions glare from her 
beautiful eyes ! was a sight more hateful than the most 
hideous deformity could have been, and appeared cal* 
culated to call down the vengeance of that nature, 
whose only crime towards her had been that of being 
too beneficent 

-<* Is it a fiend, or my wife," at length the Marquess 
murmured, <*whom I hear speaking thus! Is it the 
creature I have cherished to idolatry ? or something 
that I have hated, injured, despised V* 

"'Tis something to whom you have done worse," 
returned she, with a defying air — ^< whom you have 
pretended to love ; but from whom you would debar 
every thing that her heart desires, the acquaintance she 
most solicits, the pleasures she most enjoys.'' 

The Marquess interrupted her, " Comprehend your 
every thing, Georgiana," said he, << in.ray disliking for 
you the company of Lady Isabella Wandesmere, and 
the entertainments which s^e gives.". 

" Yes, truly," said Lady Glenallan, contemptuously, 
« heaause you know nothing else do I prize so much." 

"'No," returned the Marquess, "but simply because 
I believe there is nothing in the world you ought to 

Erize so little ! If you knew, if you could ever know, 
ow you sink yourself by attempting to raise her; 
how completely she is forsaken by the wise and good, 
and how much her late marriage has served to confirm 
the idea the world long entertained of her want of deli- 
cacy, and disposition to avarice, you would, I think, for 
your own sake, avoid her society — fearful, lest that by 
sharing her friendship, you should share her fate also.^' 
" To share that of my Isabel must ever be happ* 
ness," was the only reply the Marchioness deigned. 
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" i doubt,** returned her Lard, " whether you would 
consider it happiness to be slighted where you are now 
caressed, to be shunned where you have been courted, 
to be pitted where you have been envied.^ 

** It is a fate I am little fearAU of incurring,'' replied 
the Mrirchioness ; «• to prove how little, this very eve- 
ning I shall attend Lady Isabers ball.', 

" You do,^* said the Marquess, " and to my house 
you never more return I" 

•* As you please !'* replied she with vaunted indiffer- 
ence ; but unable to keep up even the appearance of 
calmness, she burst into a passionate flood of tears, 
" Oh that I had never, never licen you !" she cried, 
denchhig her hands, and Sjieakin^ as if from her very, 
very heart, "thai I h id nevv r seen you,** she continued 
to repeat, stamping with rage, and tearing her beautiful 
hair. 

" That you never, never had !'* spake from the bot- 
tom of his sod Lord Glenallan. 

" Then I might ha^e been happy, yes I should have 
been bappy,'^ she cried, " b.it as it is, I am miserable, 
beyond any thing, miserable !" 

"And so you will ever remain,*' replied he, "while 
you indulge your infernal tenii-wrs; heaven would not 
be happy if you were there.'* " Hell would not be 
miserable while you were not !" exclauned Lady Glen- 
allan, almost convulsed with fur> 

" Is it come to this ? Oh! is it come to this ?" cried 
he. " Woiild to heaven. 1 could have foreseen the 
wife I was choosing, when I married you !" 

"Would to heaven," cri«(l ihe Marchioness with 
equal vehemence, " that 6^* >rgiana Granville could 
have formed any idea of Mrhat the Marchioness of 
Glenallan would have to end jre !" 

"You talk of endurance !" said her* husband, and 
he smiled in the midst of his misery. But in reality, 
Lady Glenallan did endure more than she could ever 
inflict ; and to see her lyin5 there, her hair dishevelled, 
her dress disarranged, her colour burning, was a me- 
lancholy and humiliating sight. To think that a crea- 
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tofe like Lady denaUan, for whom nature had done 
80 much, education should have done so Uttle-^'that 
Bhe, whom even in rage and hatred, looked lovely, did 
not possess virtue, which would have made her moite 
than human! But it was not by looks alone that Lady 
Glenallan would have excited compassion. To hear 
her sobs, her screams, her execrations, her despair, it 
would have been believed that fate, instead of foUy, had 
made her of womankind most miserable. She raved 
of her mother, as if in her she had lost her guardian 
angel, reviled her husband, as if he had been her lAu 
terest foe ; and cursed the day, the hour, in which die 
had consented to marry him ; wishing it had been the 
last of his life, or hers ! Ob it was melancholy to hear 
her ; but to behold her husband was more melancholy 
Still : like a frantic man he paced the apartment, one 
hand over his eyes, as if to shut out the image at his 
wife, the other across his bosom, in mute and over« 
whelming agony. ««That I had died," at length he 
said, " sooner than have lived to hear you wish it ! 
That 1 had died,'^ he repeated, when the door suddenly 
opened, and (unannounced and unattended) Mr. 
Granville entered, a little surprised at the scene before 
him ; but not so much as one would have been, to 
whom similar ones were a perfect novelty. He was at 
Brst about to retire, but Lady Glenallan detained him. 
Springing from the sofa, and shutting the door, die 
thus began : « Sir, you were witness to my first ac- 
quaintance and marriage, with Lord Glenallan. 1 now 
only desire that you witness our eternal separation and 
farewell He has lost all share in my afifections, I every 
desire to merit his, and that we may never, never meet 
again, is the first wish of my heart !" Here Lady Glen- 
allan was interrupted by her emotion, but it was not the 
epiotion of sorrow or repentance ; and Mr. Granville 
exclaimed, << What means all this, to what am I to 
attribute it 1 I come here the bearer of pleasing tidings 
(for such your father being created Marquess, I doubt 
not you wiH reckon,) and find you in the heroics, and 
Glenallan in the gloom.'^ 
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<<Toa see things in a less serioas pomt of view than 
oircumstances warrant,^' said the Marchioness, ^< for I 
appeal to Lord Glenallan whether my sentiments are 
not the echoes of his ; and if they are, this is not a 
time for levity." 

" But they are not, PU be bound for it they are not P* 
said Mr. Granville, and he turned with an inquiring 
look towards the Marquess. <* It is only her proud 
blood that's up at something or other you have said 
ftmiss ; is it not so, my Lord ?" 

^* For the credit of her nature 1 will hope it,'' said 
the Marquess, << as what 1 lay not to the account of 
her pride, 1 must to that of something worse." 

*• No, no, there is nothing in the world worse," re- 
turned Mr. Granville ; <* and if there is, it does not 
exist in Gkoi^^iana ; so foi^ve and forget." 

*^ I can forgive," said the Marquess, extending his 
hand, << but it is^nly by not forgetting-^-it is only by 
remembering her as Lady Malverton's daughter." 

« I beg you will not make the least exertion of your 
memory," replied Lady Glenallan haughtily, «< but when 
you cease to love Georgiana, cease to affect caring for 
her mother also ; as she would not much value the re* 
gard of one who set so little estimation on that of her 
child." 

" Do not," said the Marquess, " do not, for your 
own sake, cast off the only love you may one day have 
to boast ; the only one I think likely to survive yoiir 
pride, your indifference, your unkindness, and dis(]bin 1 
For your mother will not, if 1 know her right, be the 
first to extend a hand to one who, in forgetting her 
duties as a wife, proves that she possesses a very imper* 
feet idea of those of a daughter," 

" I'll not stay here to be lectured in this way," cried 
Lady Glenallan impatiently ; and snatching up her bo|i» 
net, which at coming in she had taken ofi^ was about to 
retire, when Mr. Granville detained her. 

*< Stop,^' said he, << thb must not be ! I cannot allow 
you to part thus, I cannot allow the daughter of my 
Wtber^ and the fiiead I esteem, to separate thus dis» 
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united. RecoUect, Georgiana>'* he continued, <<tbe 
many claims your busband has upon your ifgard ; you 
were the woman of his choice, his selection, from tbe 
world ! And you, my Liord,'' addressing Lord Grle^ialtam, 
<* recollect the thousand claims she has on you, her 
youth, her beauty, her separation Irom her parents, 
and more than all, remember what she was in that hour 
in which first you caHed her your own. Need i adjure 
you by fairer, fonder recollections 'f^ He need not in* 
de.ed, these were sufficieiit to aflay all Lord Glenallan's 
anger ; and Georgianu, arrayed in smiles such as bhc 
had worn in that blissful hour, would for ever hare 
efiaced it ; but on him these smiles were never more fo 
beam, and as he attempted to take the cold reiuctant 
band of Lady Glenallan, he was cheeked by a heart- 
less demand from her " of whether it were not usual to 
make terms before a treaty of peace was sighed ?' 

<* Certainly,'' returned tbe Marquess, in the bame in- 
different tone, " when the terms are thought of more 
consequence than the treat j.'* 

** Then," said Lady Glenallan, <* I capitulate that my 
going to a ball to-night bhall not jiistily your turning me 
out of your house to-poorrow.*' 

>* Nonsensical," hiterrupted Mr. Granville, " to pre- 
sume such a possibiUty !" 

** It might seem so indeed," returned the Marchion- 
ess, bitterly, " but my Lord can tell you that it is not 
wholly without foundation I do so." 

" No, 1 do not pretend to say it b," cried tbe Mar- 
quess impatiently, ** but to put an end at once to this 
altercation, which if it is not more agreeable to Mr. 
Granville, than it is to me, must be literally intolerably 
1 tell you, Lady Glenallan, that you have leave to go to 
this ball, or any other, while you corrsent to entail such 
an embargo on its pleasures, as the company oi yow 
busband will, 1 am fully aware, be ever considered." 

" What you possess such a perfect conviction ot,^ 
said the Marchioness, ** I shall not take the trouble to 
dispute — to say nothing," her Ladyship insolently 
added, «< of the difficulty 1 might find in doing so, bot 
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leafing you to ruminate, like Lady Townly, on the 
miseries of matrimony, wish you and Mr. Granville a 
very good morning." So saying, the Marchioness left 
the room. 

To Lady Isabella Wandesmere's ball were invited 
all on whose acquaintance her Ladyship had the slighest 
claim ; and that thb comprehended a very limited num- 
ber among the really respectable is certain, her Lady* 
ship's marriage not having contributed to raise the cha- 
racter which she had lost before it. Indeed, so aware 
was Lady Isabel of the few and inferior forces it would 
be in her power to collect, that mere vanity would not 
have induced to a display of them, but envy, a sentiment 
paramount, did ; and that this ball, if it did not raise her 
reputat](Hi, should reduce Lady Glenallan's to a nearer 
level with it, was the determinaticm of Isabel, for difficult 
as it seems to believe, she hated and envied the woman 
whom she yet never ceased to flatter and oblige, and 
all her emoraces and blandishments were but the 
caresses of a serpent, who entwines more closely, that 
he may sting more bitterly. To forward the purpose 
she had in view. Lady Isabel determined with her 
brother, that he should upon the night of her entertain- 
ment, be throughout the evening the companion of the 
Marchioness, and by looks and words, which none 
were more an adept in than be, confirm the report, 
which both knew, far better than Lady Glenallan, were 
circulated with respect to their intimacy. Even the 
style of Lady Isabel's fancy-ball, was to partake of the 
voluptuous character she wished it to inspire, and like 
Lady Glenallan's of last winter, in originality of design, 
and magnificence of arrangement, was, instead of the 
cold sparkling beauty of the North, to represent thegreen^ 
glowing, goi^ous scenery of the East ! For this purpose 
the apartments at Wandesmere house, which, divided 
irom one another by immense folding doors, had the ap- 
pearance, when all the latter were thrown open, of an in- 
temunable room,ratherthanof several, were to be spread 
with a velvet of the most verdant green, and undulated 
by urt, and intersected with streams of silver to repre- 
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sent a lone and lovely Talley. All around this, and so 
contrived, as to appear indeed the delicious solitudes, 
and luxuriant groves, of which they were in realitr only 
the representatives, were to be hung paintings of vine, 
olive, plane, cypress, date trees, &c. occasionally dis- 
playing, amidst their embowered recesses, the figures ct 
her its, the gardens of convents, the rich plumage of 
birds, and the solitary forms jf nuns ; whUe through the 
whole, a thousand spicy, fi-agrant, odoriferous shrubs 
were to spread their balsamic sweetness, and orange, 
fig, citron, lemon, almond, &c. &c. to blossom and hang 
down with fruit wild and beautiful, as in their own 
native Palestine ! 

Lady Glenallan, in compliment to her friend^s eastern 
entertainment, and eastern husband, for General Wan* 
desniere bad passed all his life in India, went to her baD 
m character of a Persian princess, and with her hair 
confined by knots of silver, and her dress composed of 
muslin splendidly spangled, looked most beautiful; 
while Lady Isabel wore the lowly habit of a peasant of 
Jerusale »>, as if to contrast the huniility of her garb, 
with the superiority of herself, and the splendour of 
which she was mistress and creator. Than the latter, 
no imagination can paint any thing so lovely and magni- 
ficent ; nor Wv s there wanting the voice of the nightin- 
gale, or the tingling of the vesper bell, to complete the 
sweet serenity of a scene, in which the deep blue sky, 
and lovely moon above, were the only rivals to the earUi 
beneath ! 

As Lord Arabin was the sole occupier of Lady Glen- 
allan's thoughts, so was he the only object for whom, 
on entering Lady IsabeKs splendid arpartments in die 
evening, she looked* All their oriental grandeur, their 
unparalleled magnificence, were thrown away upon her; 
and she had no thoughts, eyes, heart, for any one btrt 
him, who was not there to gratify them y even Isabel, m 
all her nun-like, moonlight beauty, was beheld unheed- 
ed. She seemed to forget her brother — and who cool^ 
be forgiven for that ? jVa( his sister, not the woman in 
tfa^ world, who must best know his attractions^ Botr, 
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just as Lady Glenallan was sitting down, and, iu discon-^ 
tented silence, making reflections similar to the latter, 
an opening in the crowd before her showed him who 
was the subject of them : and Lord Ai*abin stood before 
her, but apparently unconscious that he did so ; his look 
was thoughtful, his manner vacant, and his whole ap- 
pearance that of one compelled into a scene in which 
he took no interest. That this would have been mor- 
tifying to Lady Qlenallan, if she could possibly suppose 
him aware that that scene contained her, is certain ; but 
couvinced as she was that be entertained no such idea, 
it was iu the highest degree gra^if^ing ; and concealed 
alternately by muses, graces, and all the grotesque 
phantasmagoria of a fancy ball, her Ladyship sat sur- 
veying his Lordship in undisturbed delight, when sud- 
denly, as if impelled by some invisible power, he started 
from the pillar, against which he had been leaning, and 
rushed across the room, heedless of every thing that in- 
tercepted his steps. Anxious to see the happy object to 
whom they were directed. Lady Glenallan leant 
forward, and, with uncontrollable «ieiight, discovered 
that it was Lord Glenallan who had caught his eye ; 
and to whom, with hurried steps, he was making way. 
What a contrast did the gVaceful figure of the latter pre- 
sent to that of the former ; and how unlike was Lord 
Arabin to Lord Glenallan I But the contrasting her hus- 
band with so bright a prototype, was not necessary to 
rabe a blt0h on Lady Glenallan's cheeks, however it 
might deepen it ; for the Marquess would, at that mo- 
ment, have appeared to disadvantage by the side of a far 
less accomplished person than the Earl of Arabin. 

Flustered with drinking profusely of a beverage 
which, under the name of nectar, concealed some spirit 
of most ejthilarating quality, he was talking and laughing 
in a manner quite unusual to him, and could scarcely 
reply intelligibly to Lord Arabin's inquiry of whether 
lindy Glenallan was in the room« But the Earl seemed 
to answer in the affirmative ; and, darting from the 
side of his Lordship, began, as the Marchioness rather 
felt than saw, to look around (or her. Then, then. 
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indeed, could she afford to sit quiet, composed, and as 
if nothing m the world had interested her : fdr then she 
was certain of having, in a few moments, beside her, the 
man whose admiration she most valued— *and so it was. 
Scarce had Lady Glenallan time to compose herself, be- 
fore the Earl came over, and, with the snule he asaaDj 
wore when rather conscious of his own power, than 
inclined to be submissive to hers, congratulated heron 
her having overcome her scruples. 

«< Not mine, my Lord, I had wme^^^ returned the 
Marchioness. 

"Well, Lord Glenalhin'sr' 

" He overcame them himself. I should have disdain* 
ed to combat any thing so ridiculous.'' 

<« Ridiculous, indeed!" repeated Lord Arabin; but 
with a smile which falsified his words, and called a faint 
blush to Lady Glenallan's iace. *M am sure none, to 
have seen us together this morning, or to see us now, 
would consider it dangerous for the same room to hold 
us.** 

The Marchioness made no reply. 

And Lord Arabin continued, << I could almost think. 
Lady Glenallan, that it was to keep me in suspense as 
to whether I was to have the happiness of seeing you 
this evening, that you conjured up Lord Olenallan's 
scruples, for he isn't wont to be so very fastidious." 

" 1 don't suspect the suspense would have weighed 
very heavy on your heart, my Lord," rlRimed she, 
*< were it even so." 

" Then you little know that heart. Lady Glenallan," 
said he, << and still less yourself." 

<< Perhaps I know both too well," replied the Mar* 
ehioness, "but,^ she continued, "you certainly do 
not give me reason to think, Lord Arabin, that the sus- 
pense terminated to your satisfaction." 

" Because it did not," replied Lord Arabin, " if it did 
not to yours.*' 

" Of that^ my Lordt jroa might judge, I imagine, by 
s^'ein^ me here." 
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" Oh, Isabel would have power to attract you any 
where." 

" To-night she must have power to attract every one 
I think," said Lady Glenallan. " I never saw, Lord 
Arabin, such a scene of enchantment as she has crea- 
ted ; it comes nearest to the panorama of the valley of 
Sarnen, that still, lovely look ! but it is of a character 
altogether more glowing and luxurious : oh ! what would 
I give to visit the original !" 

** Well, we will make a party. Lady Glenallan. I 
should be very happy to renew m\ acquaintance with 
Palestine in company with you ; and f babel, I am sure, 
would be delighted to commence hers. 

*« You have been there already then, my Lord," ob- 
served the Marchioness. 

"Oh yes, with every where else, but when I had only 
an old rusty sage for my companion ; and I am quite of 
Moore's opinion* 

'That the best works of Natturo improve, 
\Vhen wc see ihera reflected from looks that we lore.* " 

While Lord Arabin and Lady Glenallan continued 
talking thus, and getting by degiees into a serious and 
sentimental strain, the world about rhem were talking 
also, and Lady Isabel confirming by her looks and 
words the suspicions she heard passed on all sides, and 
opcasionally addressed to herself, respecting them. 
Dai'cing and music commenced, and continued alter- 
uately ; and* Lady Glenallan was still ♦he companion of 
the Earl. They sung together the duett of *• The heart 
unknown to pride," and in a way very unequivocal : 

< This hand than wealth is dearer,' 

a linelhat occurred in if, the Earl sung with enthusiasm: 
and having still the Marchionesses land in his, for thoy 
had been dancing together, and he continued to retain 
it, there was no need of the most eloquent eyes in the 
world to enforce the application he meant to convey. 
As if it were, and, in fact it wasy to give the Mar- 
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cbbness scope for making her levi^ of condact appetr 
more conspicuous, Lady Isabel proposed the performing 
of the Coquette dance, in whicn partners go by turns 
round a circle, composed alternately of either sex, and, 
while the gentleman stops to turn each fair, the hdy 
pauses to turn each gentleman, prefacing the doing so op 
both sides with a hesitation and capricious grace, which 
justifies the name of the dance. In this exhibition then. 
Lady Olenallan joined ; and while the ill-natured and 
envious delighted to see her justifying the suspicions, and 
realizing the opinion they bad formed of her, the more 
feeling and benevolent lamented, while they condemn- 
ed, lamented that so lovely a creature as I^dy Glenal- 
alian, radiant in every perfection, both of mind and 
person, should so completely forget what she owed her 
rank, her husband, and herself, and allow that form to 
be profaned, and that face regarded, as if, instead of the 
most divine, it was the most common-place of Nature's 
works. 

In the meantime the Marchioness seemed trouUed 
with none of the feelings which she inspired, but danced 
with the utmost gayety and unconcern, till sUe came to 
Lord Arabin, for, for.the first time, she was not dancing 
with him ; and then indeed, whether from a conscious* 
ness of being peculiarly watched by the eyes of otherfi^ 
or by his, all her coquettish graces fled ; and instead of 
the high capricious beauty advancing and receding, she 
was the humble and abashed one, seeking onl} , in a pre- 
cipitate meeting with his Lordship^ to hide her confusion 
from himself, and from the world. 

This was observed by all, and a nobleman who greatly 
admired Lady Glenallan, and envied the Earl his powers 
determined to remark upon it, " Why, Lord Arabiji,* 
said he, ^^ Lady Glenallan allowed you a very easy coiv- 
quest, while all of us she compelled to sue long, before 
we should have the honour of turning her — this is not 
fair." 

The Earl laughed and looked at the Marchionea^ 
who was standing near him, but had turned aside to 
speak to some one; "Lady Glenallan knows,** smi 
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he, in what appeared to every one a very dubious af« 
fectation of raillery, ** how vain resistance is with me !'• 

" We must call you her conqueror then, my Lord,** 
returned the other, « since she herself admits tne title.* 

^*Lady Glenallan,^^ said the Earl, addressing the 
Marchioness, << may I aspire to that honour 1** repeat- 
ingit. 

** Oh, if it makes you happy,'* rdlurned she, evi- 
dently confused, and continuing to talk to the person 
with whom she had been previously conversing. 
^ ** Well, you are a happy man. Lord Arabin !" continued 
his friend. 

•* t Pn what account 1** inquired the sweet voice of 
Lord Arabin's sister, as she just then came up to them. 

** Oh, on many !** returned the nobleman ; " on that 
of being your brother, Lady Isabel, for one ; but just 
now on that of being styled conqueror to your beautiful 
friend Lady Glenallan.*' 

" Well, Edward, if you are really invested with that 
title," said his sister, ^< do go and try its powers. See 
if you can prevail on Lady Glenallan to waltz, for really 
the ladies are all so coy, there is no setting any thing 

The Earl moved towards Lady Glenallan, and de- 
taching her rather unceremoniously from an old Coun- 
tess, with whom she had been engaged, whispered his 
request, which had at first the appearance of startling 
her, and to which she replied by an expression of fear 
of Lord Glenallan's displeasure ; but the Earl under- 
taking to pro<iure any pardon for which her looks were 
to plead, and also intimating a suspicion of the Marquess 
not being in a state to observe her, the Marchioness 
made no farther resistance, but led the way in an 
amusement in which nature 'and art equally created her 
to excel. 

Lady Isabel's ball continued until a late hour, and 
effected all that she foresaw it would, the Marchioness 
being seduced by flattery and admiration into an ap- 
{learance of guilt, before the existence of crime. 

Nothing, however, could be so panegyrised, or so 
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jtistly, as the arrangement of Lady Isabel's party atto* 
getber, uniflngy as k ^w^s observed by the Morning' pa* 
pers to doy ^ Asiatic Jsprtendour and European refine* 
ment.^ The refr^i^htuentSy the attendant, &c. Mvert 
all in character witli the wkole> and while the former 
consisted of every Efrrj^isb and ^Elastem luxury, served 
up in oriental spleii^^^ur, the latter attired as slaYes, m 
turbans and vest#of gold and silver muslin dazzled the 
eyes and bewildered the imagination while they adott* 
nistered to the senses, and made the whole scene appear 
indeed, 

'* That lanU of the myrtle, ihe rose, and the vine, 
Were aU, «aTe tlie spirit of man, is divine/* 



CH \PTER XVII. 

*< Tbmich nty many faalt* deface me, 
CouWi iMMiLbi-r aril, be fnond, 
Than the soit on^ which embraced me. 
To ioflii t »o deep a w«»und ?''~Loro Btrov. 

Our readers, our youthful ones especially, may 
]}erhaps imagine that the Count and Countess de 
Meurville, 

** Who in each other clasp'd whatever fair 
High faory (otiuH, or lavitb hearts can wish/' 

must on earth have found the happiness which othen 
only anticipate hen alter ; but this was not aUogetl^ter 
the case, and though t.e ct^lored her and she him, eacb 
were to the other a not uniVequent source of unea^ 
ness. Agnes possest-rd rather the qualities delightful 
in a mistress, than desn.ble in a wife ; and De Meur* 
ville, proud by nature, as suspicious from his acquaint- 
ance with the weakness of woman, dreaded any thinf. 
Jike the appearance of levity in her to whose late he 
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bad united bis own. Even Ae innocent vivacity <rf 
AgneSf when shared or insjnred by any roan butjiim* 
sdS^ he would often thus* constrae ; and she, wounded 
that it should be the case, sometimes resented his dis- 
pleasure, by an appearance of increased gayety and 
tinconcem, and at others reproached luro for it by her 
sighs and by her tears. The former was a line of pro* 
oeeding at which De Meurville smiled, knowing her 
inadequacy long to continue it; but the Matter was 
eloquence he could not resist, and hangin^about her, 
was not happy, till restored to her embrace and foi^ve- 
ness. In short, so attached were the Count and Coun* 
tess De Meurville to each other, that it seemed probable 
the burth of their child would, by inclining her to be 
more domestic, and leavmg him no ground for jealousy, 
have reconciled them on the only point in which they at 
present differed ; but this event was fated to be followed 
by circumstances which interfered to prevent the results 
that might otherwise have been expected, and sorrow, 
which had clouded their unmarried, was yet to embitter 
their married life. « 

After ianguishio^ for weeks between life and death, 
on the edge of both worlds, the beginning of April 
found the Countess De MeurvUle a mother, and her 
husband enjoying, by her becoming so, a happiness to 
which he had been for some time past a stranger ; the 
sight of Agnes's sufferings having caused him such, as 
nothing short of the idea of becoming a father could in 
any alleviate but to be that, and to her child, was a de- 
lightful idea^so delightful, that De Meurville thought 
be could never do enough for the creature who was to 
make him so : he watched over while sleeping, he at- 
tended her w^ien waking, guarding her from disturb* 
ance, anticipating her wish* s, supplying her wants ; in- 
spiring her, when equal to enjoying it, with hope ; 
soothing her, when unable to entertain it, with love ; 
evincing towards her, in short, a tenderness, which was 
returned by such unbounded expressions of giatitude 
on her part, and eternal assurances of being repaid by 
all he asked, her heart-^that, if there were a creature 
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Upon earth on whose affection for him, De MeurviDe 
wouH b^^^ staked bis salvation, it would h-nve bees 
Agnes. How little then aJiusband, so loving and 
beloved, was prepared to discover the object of Us 
idolatry attached to another maj be imagined I so Iit« 
tie, that De Meurville^s first conviction of his wife*^ 
being so, almost deprived him of life. 

ft was about three months after the Countesses con- 
finement, that going one morning into her dressing* 
room, he vA« a good deal surprised to find her in eam^ 
est and delighted contemplation of a picture, which a 
single glance at betrayed to be a gentleman, and yet not 
his own. 8be threw a hurried look at hei attendant, 
on liis entrance, as if to take it from her, but the latter 
was at the other end of the room, and evidentlv to hide 
it, the Countess put it down her bosom. De Meunrilk 
saw the action, and was a good deal surprised at it ; but 
she, not imagining he had, continued, after the first slight 
embarrassment caused by his entering was over, to Udk 
to, and caress him with her usual fondness. Though 
perhaps he would not exactly ^ave owned he feltsusp- 
eious, certainly De Mtunille felt dissatisfied at what be 
had observed, and could not help hoping every moment 
that his wife would, in some way or other, explain it : 
she did not, however, and he became thoughtful and 
pale. Agnes noticed it, and endeavoured, without sus- 
pecting, to. ascertain the cause : «> I am tired, I am fa- 
tigued,'' however, were his only answers to her tender 
and reiterated interrogations. « Then, Clifford, why 
will you not remain with me V^ said the Coimtess, as at 
the end of a few minutes he was rising to leave her. 
" Oh ! I must keep an engagement,** replied De Meur« 
ville, aud before she could remonstrate, he had left her. 
It was however, as may be imagined, but to reflect on 
what would be the best method of coming at a know« 
ledge of whom the miniature was of that he had seen 
with his wife, for to occupy himself, or his thoughtSi 
upon any other subject after what he had beheld, would 
have been to such a husband as the Count, impossible. 
ReflectiOB» however, presented no expedient, buttiie 
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apparent one of demanding of Agnes herself an expla- 
nation ; and with an intention so to do, De Meurville, 
at the end of an hour, once more bent his steps to- 
wards her apartment. The Countess was no longer 
there, but from her attendant he learnt she had gone to 
lie down, not feeling herself well. 

" Not feeling herself well 1" repeated the Count. 
*• Her illness is sudden ; what occasioned it 1'* 

" I don't know, my Lord," replied the woman ; " but 
f think she said your Lordship startled her when you 
came in.'' 

" Startled her I** returned he, with such a smile as 
she had never before seen him wear, when speaking of 
her Lady — «« Startled her I" he continued, and looked 
as if he could have said more, ** Is she undressed ?'' at 
length he added. 

" No, my Lord, I only loosened her dress and put 
aside her ornaments,^' replied the woman, pointing 
carelessly to an half-open drawer. 

Immediately the Count started up, and upon some 
pretext dismissing her, proceeded to examine whether 
the mysterious picture were laid aside among the rest ; 
to his Infinite surprise it was, but oh what agony was 
blended with the astonishment ! when, instead of being, 
as he had fondly deluded himself it would after all turn 
out to be, the picture of a relation, or of a mutual 
friend, it was that of a young and handsome man, whom 
be had occasionally seen indeed, but never since be left 
Hermitage, and whom, till memory presented at this 
dreadful moment the recollection of his having been an 
admirer of Agnes's, he had totally forgotten. With an 
involuntary exclamation of horror and contempt at his 
wife's pei^dy and ing^titude, De Meurville was on 
the point of rushing into her chamber, but his intention 
was arrested by the falling of a note, which,' attached 
in some way to the picture, he had not before per* 
ceived. " Improvident, as ungrateful creature !** he ex- 
claimed, picking it up, and tearing it open, «* she fancied 
I should not return, and lulled into security by my ap- 
parent unsuspicion, has undone herself indeed I But 
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you were mistaken, madam 1'^ be contmued, glanemg 
at the fflgnature, whieb was, as he anticipated, Edward 
Aubrey, and reading as follows. ^* Dy dear lovely, 
irresisfible Agnes, you may laugb at your own thraldooa 
but you must not at mine. You may call yourself a 
nun, sultana, a captive, but not me an enthuriast, a 
madman, a fool. Remember were 1 either, 1 should 
never have been your lover 1 No! such is not the man 
who would appreciate you, or aspire to rival your De 
Meurville ! No ! call me your Aubrey, your Edward, 
your lover ; those are the titles by which I should deare 
to be recognised by you, and these are the titles by 
which I was once ! Ah, my Agnes, your blushing cheeks 
would fain deny it, but your conscious heart confirms 
it, was it not by those endearing names you whispered 
me to leave you, when together in the summer-house 
before your illness, we neither knew the long farewell 
we were bidding to happiness ? Yes, my memory more 
faithful than yours, declares that it was ; and recollec- 
tion more valuable still, records a desire you then ex- 
pressed to see my picture. I send it to you now, my 
^^h^finSpg - friS Bdi fi nd ^ghould^ before, but as you were 
not in a state to visit the grotto yourself, and w3I not 
admit a confederate to our intercourse, I knew it would 
but be lying there at hazard of discovery. And now, 
my Agaes, let me remind you of your promise of meet- 
ing me to-morrow night ; surely it is the least you can 
do for one of whose life you have embittered every 
otber. Should any fears of De Meurville prevent your 
compliance, remember how easy it is to be warned of 
his approach ; from a window you can have some one 
upon any pretext to make a signal, and I promise not, 
a moment to detain you; for triumphant as would be* 
the capture, it would be at the same time too merci- 
less, and my desire of being a conqueror must not mAe 
me foi^t that De Meurville is a husband. Can I (or* 
get it when he is yours! Farewell, most worshipped of 
women I in blessed anticipation of the moment of. ocor 
meeting I live, and till it arrives^ may angels borer over 
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and protect you. Believe me, as ei 
lover, and admiring friend^ 

" EdwaR] 

The note fell from the Count De h 
and so stunning^ altogether were the s< 
nicated within these last few minutes, 
deavour, or power at resistance, he i 
and fainted. It was in this alarming i 
tendant, whom he had dismissed on 
sently returned and found him. Com] 
he neither spoke, nor moved at her e 
bid head fallen back, hb hands con^ 
She was evidently frightened, and rai 
assistance. Roused by tlie confusion 
into which she had fallen, the Countc 
tered, to ascertain the cause, but oh ! ^ 
expression! can pdnt her distraction 
Meurville extended apparently lifeless 
flew to him, she fell upon a seat beside 
cents wild and incoherent, demanded v 
him thus 1 None around, but Yillars, tl 
fore alluded to, could give any idea, ai 
be had come in a few minutes before 
and while she was absent from the rooi 
ments, fainted. Like a distracted crei 
tess assisted in the application of every 
restoration of her beloved husband, 
bead, and kbsed the downcast eyelids 
a while to no purpose — the one lay i 
bosom, the others looked as if they n 
At lei^h, and in a sort of sorrowful 
did — the beautiful eyes were turned u| 
expression beyond description agonizir 
be conceived of misery was comprehen 
The Countess, unable to understand 
over him, and with soft endearments 
vouring to ascertain, but be started froi 
soon as he felt them, and hiding his fa 
exclaimed, "Leave me, I would never 

13* 
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more !^ She was for a moment like one stapified at big 
words, still more at tiie action of revolt, which accoiii- 
panied them, but presently, and as if conceiving she 
nad misinterpreted them and it, she threw her arms 
around him, and motioning those about the so& to de- 
part, implored his telling her the occasion of tins aa» 
guish. He neither moved towards her, nor looked at her, 
but writhiiq; in her embraces, implored her to leave him 
-^to leave him, he said, twas all he asked. Agnes, how- 
ever, woukl not be thus repulsed. <« What sorrow, De 
Meurville,'* she said, <^can be yours which should not 
also be mine T He replied to her for a while but witii 
heart-breaking sighs, presently, however, and in over- 
whelming emotion, he exclaimed, ** Oh I that I were 
dead, tb^t I were something devoid of feeling, and of 
life, that I were where passions could not tear me, nor 
memory torment me— that I were, where your image 
would not haunt me, nor your tears deceive me I Oh i 
diat I were, that I were !'* he said, and literally groan* 
ed with agony. 

She fell on her knees before him — she implored him 
for heaven's sake, for her sake, for his own, to be cahniy 
to have mercy on her. 

But he would not be calm, he would not have mi&Gy^ 
be was like a desperate man, throwing her from him, he 
crossed the room with phrenzied vehemence. 

She fell on the ground, her pale features, her dishe- 
velled hair, her uplifted eyes, all likening her appear^ 
ance to that of a sculptured angel. 

De Meurville saw her, and could have wept at the 
sight, but as if in derision of himself he smiled^ and 
tnmbg to her asked, << Whether it were thus she had 
won Sir Edward Aubrey's heart?** 

Agnes started at the name, but kxrfced for a while in 
either real or feigned amazement, at.hor husband. At 
lengUi, however, and as if a rush of recollections bad 
been produced by his question, she suddenly arose^ 
'<Oh 1 I see it aU, De Meurville,** she exultinj^y eZ'>^ 
claimed, << and can explain it It was that picture, my 
love,** she continued, and wookl have flown to bia arms. 
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But he repulsed her widi stern surprise. «< Yes, it was 
that {Mcture," she continued, unmhidful of his firowns, 
**and that picture was of my brother!" 

<< Miserable deceiving girl,^ exclaimed the Count, 
<< do you expect to impose thus on me, do you attempt 
ta make me believe that that picture was not of Sir 
Edward Aubrey 1" 

^^ Not as I hope for mercy/' murmured Agnes, feeU 
ing, as it would seem, for the miniature in her bosom. 

^* It is not there, you will find it,** cried the Count 
contemptuously, ** but in a less soft asylum, madam !" 
So saying, he took it from the drawer, and holding it for 
a moment before her dazzled ffight, dashed it in a thou- 
sand pieces. 

Agnes screamed, and terrified apparently at the vio* 
lence of his manner, as at the discovery which had 
occasioned it, rushed from the room. 

Fearful that she might injure herself, De Meurville 
was on the point of following her, but pride made him 
hesitate ; and while he was deUberating she again ap- 
peared — so wild, so death-like, however, that be literally 
started from the sight ; with her infant clasped to her 
bosom, her eyes upraised, her hair wet with their tears, 
she fell at his feet. What an appeal was it to a hus- 
band% and a father's heart ! One which De Meurville 
could not, perhaps, have resisted, had not pride and 
jealousy been all powerful in his nature ; but that they 
wer^, she, who yet presumed on his affection, more weU 
knew. After a silence of a few moments, A^es spoke : 
<^ Since you seem solicitous, De Meurville,'' said she, 
«< to deprive your child of a mother, be to him, I implore 
you, a father; remember that it was the love winch 
sustiuned me from dying, caused his existence ; by 
Frederic's mother, you have often watched, and wept, 
and prayed ; and be mit to himself leas kind, he is me 
child of her on whom you doted, of your Agnes De 
Meurville, and you will not behold him witliout emo- 
tion." 

«0f her then," said the Count, in smothered and 
lionized accents, <<whom> onlen I am to doubt ibe 
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evidence of tny senses, is the most deceiving and un- 
grateful of human creatures.'* 

« Oh ! doubt them,** cried Agnes, wildly, « doubt 
every thhig but my love, for every thing you may with 
better reason : that picture, De Meurville, was as truly 
my brother's as this child is your own.** 

« *Ti8 folly to talk," cried the Count passionately, 
and trying to release himself from her, but she clung to 
his feet : « Yet listen to me once more,'* she cried ; "I 
can bring a witness to prove the truth of what I say — 
Rosaline saw the picture as well as I.*' 

" You were select in your choice of a confidante, it 
must be owned,*' said he bitterly, " but it is in vain, 
Agnes, I have other proofs,'' iie continued; and averted 
his face &om the imploring, the beseeching expression 
of hers. 

« No, you cannot ! you cannot !*' screamed she in 
desperation, " for they do not exist !" and her tears, 
her agonies, wrung de Meurville's heart He looked 
around, partly to conceal his emotion, partly to seek 
for the note which had caused this miserable scene ; 
but, perceiving it had been removed, remarked with 
cruel sarcasm, " 'Twas a prudent precaution, Agnes.'* 
The eyes of the Countess, which had followed bis 
as if to discover the object of their pursuit, were now 
expressive of such real, or feigned ignorance of his 
meaning, as to require some further explanation of it 

" It was a prudent precaution, I mean,'* he said, « to 
remove Sir Edward's note, and only unfortunate diat it 
was not taken sooner.'* 

« What note of Sir Edward's ?" said the Countess, 
" I saw but one note, and that — '' she was beginnings 
when some recollection seemed to impede her utter- 
ance : " 'Tis of no consequence, however," she pre- 
sently added, rising in a sort of desperate calmness 
from his feet; " you have made accusations against me, 
De Meurville, without one proof in justification of 
them ; you have doubted my innocence, notwithstand- 
ing my strongest asseverations of it ; and I now only 
ask, by what means it is to be proved 1 or am I to re- 
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mam under the imputation of being such a creature as 
it is contamination to be connected with V* 

^* Till you can satisfactorily prove I have lost the 
power of seeing, Madam,'' returned the Count liaugh* 
tily, and without further comment. 

*Mt might be less difficult than you seem to imagine/' 
sighed Agnes/looking down at her child ; " when we 
regard things through the medium of prejudice or pride, 
we seldom see aright.'' 

** I see things neither through the influence of pre- 
judice or pride," cried the Count passionately, " but 
simply as they are, and they drive me to distraction. I 
see you, Agnes, regarding in raptures another man's 

ficture, and then attempting to persuade me it is your 
rother's. I find in your apartment a note from this 
same chevalier ; and then hear you deny all knowledge 
or suspicion of it : by heaven ! I will know the truth. 
Where is the note concealed. Madam, which lay on 
the ground when first you came into this room 1" 

" I cannot tell," replied the Countess, " I saw nothing 
.but you :'' and in her answer, short as it was, there was 
a soznetbing which went to De Meurville's heart. Con- 
sidering it however evasive, he rang tiie bell, and in- 
quired of Villars, who answered it, « Whether she had 
seen a note 1'^ evidently confused, the woman aid nQl 
immediately reply ; but, glancing at her Lady, seemed 
desirous of a signal from her, as to what she should say ; 
the latter, however, to k no notice, till the woman was 
on the point of confessing the truth, and then with a 
scream she exclaimed, ** Oh ! do not say I saw it — do 
not say I saw it — I will never accuse him." < 

This was enough. De Meurville motioned the at- 
tendant to depart, and then clasping his hands on his 
forehead, exclaimed, *^ Preserve me my senses ! Pre- 
serve me my senses I If there were in the world a crea- 
ture whom I believed unsullied, Agnes, it was you ! if 
there were one whom I worshipped, it was you ! and, 
oh! to believe you lost, and know you ungrateful i 
What a belief I What a conviction !" 

To judge from De Meurville's agonies, the most 
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dreadful that could be entertained, he seemed literally 
in a state of frenzy. Again the Counte^ss flew to him, 
implored him by her looks, her tears, her entreaties, 
her despair, to be not thus infatuated : *^ You know, 
you must know, De Meurville,** said she, " that it was 
out of regard to your feelings I wouW have disclaimed 
all knowledge of the note, and it is cruel in you, by in- 
dulging an unjust surmise with regard to the picture, to 
show so little for mine !" 

" In what your feelings may consist,'* returned he 
contemptuously, *' 1 own myself at a loss to conceive ; 
, but that you have wounded mine, beyond what any at- 
tempts at self-deception can cure, I feel ! 1 know ! — 
Perhaps, however," he presently continued, I was too 
little prepared for this event, because I loved you too 
much ; 1 might have been led into the error of believing 
you the most amiable of women, only because you 
were to me the dearest !'* 

•« No, no, I never could have been/' exclaimed the 
Countess, " or you would not have the heart to treat 
me thus cruelly ; you could not see the form, and hear 
the voice, which you had ever loved, in such misery ds 
you have witnesfttd me 1 No, De Meurville, you could 
not !** she continued, and yet held to her lips, and 
drenched with her tears, the hand of him who was in- 
flicting all her woes. 

De Meurville could not look at her, dare not speak 
to her; one look would have been love, one word for- 
giveness ! He felt the soft arms that were twining about 
him, he heard the lisp of his first-born ! and rushed 
from the room. 
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CHAPTER XVIII, 



'( sun woman draws new power, new emi 
From erery bleninr, and from every ill 
Vice on her boeom InUi remortelcM care. 
And ?irtoe hopes congenial Tirtne there*'' 

Whilst Lady Glenallan retained her virtue, amidei 
every temptation to its corruption, she inspired a re- 
spect which not all her pride and passion could entirely 
obliterate ; for to find her the niost unamiable, when 
nature had formed her the most beautilul of women, 
was only what might be expected. But deprived of 
that solitary claim to admiration, she appears indeed 
divested of every thing which imparted interest to her 
character, or dignity to her person : and it is thus, un- 
fortunately, that we must now present her to our read- 
ers : for Lord Arabin, Lady Glenallan had sacrificed, 
if not her husband and her home, at kast her con- 
science and her happiness ; and how inadequate was the 
return she was to receive for such sacrifices, is yet to 
be seen. 

On the evening after Lady Isabella Wandesmere^s 
ball, when from the dissipation of flie preceding .night, 
the Marchioness felt ill and languid, a note was brought 
her from the former ; it was in her usual romantic 
strain : — 

" A night of festivity has been sncreeded by a morn- 
ing of wo — you will sympathize with me, Lady Glen- 
allan, when you learn that it had Edward for its source. 
Immediately after our company separated, he met. in 
single combat a gentleman who had insulted him, by 
suspecting the chcp*acter of a persoii he valued : nei- 
ther party, however, suffered mortally ; my brother, in- 
deed, principally from loss of blood, which weakened 
him so extremely, as to render his appearance alarm- 
ingly languid when I beheld it this morning. Sine f^ 
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then, however, he has continued to revive, and is now, 
I tlunk, only in want of rest and quiet, which, with 
such a nurse as your Isabel, there is little fear of his 
not obtaining. Believe me, as ever, 

" Your truly attached 

<' Isabella Wakdesubre.^' 

Lady 01enallan*s feeling the strongest affection for 
Lord Arabin was not necessary to interest her in his 
fate ; for, besides the idea she could not but entertain 
of it having been on her account he fought, the Earl 
was a man calculated to excite interest in any female 
heart. Immediately on receiving Lady IsabePs note, 
the Marchioness began answering it, and expressing the 
sorrow which its contents occasioned her. *^ But tell 
me, my Isabel," she ended by saving, ** who is this en- 
viable object in whose cause your brother engaged 1 If 
she were once the happiest, she must be now the vain- 
est of women." Little did Lady Glenallan ima^ne, 
while writing this, that if there was any room for vanity 
or happiness, it was not in her bosom, at least as far as 
related to Lord Arabin ; and that the real cause of his 
engaging in a duel, was the following : Some time be- 
fore nis acquaintance with the Marchioness, he had 
fallen in love with a young lady, who to all the beauty 
added all the swecflness of an angel, and to whom, it 
at the expiration of two years there appeared nothing 
objectionable on his 6ide, he was to have been united. 

This time had just elapsed, and about a fortnight be- 
fore Lady Isabel's ball, the lady, who with her family 
had been residing on the continent, returned to Eng- 
land. Nothing could be ^lore gratifying than the 
meeting of the Earl, more lovely than the appearance 
of his affianced bride. He implored the naming of an 
immediate day for their union, and she, unable any 
longer to resist his impc^rtunities, promised the first c^ 
the following month ; but, in the mean time, a report 
eame to her brother's ears, of the acquaintance of hii 
Lordship with Lady Glenallan, and he, indignant to the 
last degree, determined to watch well the conduct of 
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the Earl, before he ever again admitted h&n to the pre- 
sence of his sister. Aa opportunity immediately oc- 
curred for his doing so, and at Lady Isabel's ball, to 
which, he went masked, as some were permitted, he 
saw the confirmation of all he had heard : saw first 
Lord Arabin flirting, talking, dancing, with the Mar- 
chioness, in a manner wbicb, whether considering her 
as a married woman, or he as a betrothed husband, 
was highly incorrect, and afterward, at a late hour, 
putting her into a carriage in which her senseless Lord 
bad been already placed. This was enough for Lord 
Lynmere ! he darted upon the Earl, upbraided him 
with his perfidy, and as the brother of Lady Catharine 
Delmore, demanded satisfaction. Too proud to make 
the slightest explanation, Lord Arabin immediately fol- 
lowed him out; and Lady Isabel, when her brother was 
brought home alive, saw the confirmation of all her 
wishes. He escaped from the duel, separated from 
Lady Catharine, and with all the reputation of an in- 
trigue with Lady Glenallan. It was the denouement 
for which she had long panted, the happy result which 
she had anticipated, when maintaining a series of artifice. 

But no such gratification had the Earl ; he cursed 
the vanity which had lost him the woman he loved, by 
inducing him to afiect a triumph over one to whom he 
was indifferent, or foi^ whom at least he felt a passion 
so inferior to that which Lady Catharine had inspired, 
as to bear no comparison with it. In despair, he, at 
the end of a few da\8, addressed a letter to the latter, 
adjuring her by every fond and cherished remembrance, 
not to condemn him unheard, not to renounce him for 
ever, but to remeinber that it would be her Edward 
whom she would condemn, her once affianced husband 
whom she would resign ! Need the beloved mistress of 
Lord Arabin to be reminded of all she would have to 
forego in losing him ! Ah no, it was present whei^ 
sleeping, it was rememhared when waking ! it was am 
idea which could never be absent but with life. Ladv 
Catharine, however, was spared the receiving these 
feminiscences from her lover's hand, lor Lady Isabel, 

Vol. II —14 
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to whom the Earl, being confined to bed hinisel^ had 
intrusted the sending of bis letter, took very good care 
that it never should go. At the same time performing 
her part so skilfully, that when, at the expiration of an 
hour, she brought it back to her brother in a cover, and 
with the seal broken, he real! v believed that it was thus 
Lady Catharine had returned it, and that after reading 
a letter which he had written in agony of mind and 
body, she could continue unaffected, she could remun 
unsubdued. 

Who, indeed, could have entertained a different idea, 
when they beheld Lady Isabel, saw her apparently over- 
whelming grief, heard her apparently true narration ? 
None that were not by nature or necessity suspicious, 
and the Earl, not the one, had not yet discovered that 
he ought to be the other. Lady Isabel, said, that after 
having given the letter as her brother desired to his 
valet, the latter had taken it to Delmore house, and 
through a female servant of his acquaintance got it con- 
veyed to Lrtdy Catharine, who only detained it a few 
minutes, and then returned it as has been seen ; but 
with an accompanying message, which, out of conside- 
ration for her brothei-'s feelings. Lady Isabel had not 
hitherto mentioned ; namely, " That she requested to 
have no farther correspondence.*' What a com- 
munication was this for a lover, and for the lover of 
Catharine ! 

At first Lord Arabin sunk under it, and all his pride 
was unequal to subduing his love ; but soon the former 
gained ascendancy, and when a report reached his ears 
of her being about to be married, it reigned alone. 
How unfounded was this rumour, circulated by Lady 
Isabel, may be imagined ; but its being in reality so, 
made no difference to the Earl, and believing it true, he 
suffered all the mortification that such news was calcu- 
lated to inflict. Indignant at having been rejected upon 
the mere suspicion of a gallcgntry, he foolishly deter- 
mined at least to justify it; and when his strength was saf«' 
fici«ntly recovered, which it was not till nearly a month 
after the duel ; proposed to his sister that besides them- 
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selves and General Wandesmere, who had already 
settled to go, they should invite Lord and Lady GlenaU 
Ian to join them on a tour to the continent. This was 
the ultimatum of Isabel's ambition, aware as she was, 
that is would annihilate any doubts which might yet be 
entertained as to Lady Glenallan's guih, and create such 
an irremediable breach between the houses of Arabin 
and Delmore, as would render any future union between 
them impossible. No proposition could delight Lad; 
Isabel so much, and scarce was it made, before she had 
offered to be an ambassadress for its execution ; but 
suddenly recollectiug hers( U, and with adroit flattery, 
she cried : " Ah, Edward, there are hps that would be 
more seductive than your sister's, and you must come 
and add your eloquence to mine, or rather let it precede 
it," said she, " for you will be for walking and I for the 
carriage, so by the time you are there I shall be only 
ready to set out." The Earl agreed, and anxious to 
behold Lady Glenallan, who h he had not seen since his 
illness, went to Grosvenor Square. It was a beautiful 
afternoon, but to Lord Ai^birt, passing on to an object 
more beautiful still, it was unheeded, and all the loveli- 
ness of the latter occupied his imagination. In fact. 
Lady Glenallan had gained in his affections what Lady 
Catharine hud lost ; and that she wliu seemed willing to 
renounce her character, com^equence, heaven, (6v him, 
naust love him better than the one who would not even 
endanger them, he was certain. Upon arriving at the 
house. Lord Arabin was shown into the Ubrary, and no 
one being there he took up a book to beguile the time. 
But from this his eyes were involuntarily attracted by a 
picture of Lady Glenallan which hung over the chimney- 
piece, and which, representing her caressing her child, 
was the most enchanting he had ever seen. Nothing 
but the entrance of the Marchioness could have with- 
drawn his attention, and that only rivetted it on the 
original. Never had Lady Glenallan looked so lovely 
as in that hour, so calculated to inspire love, so formed 
apparently to feel it ; Lord Arabin himdelf, too, looked 
most highly interesting, and though the pallid hues of 
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ncknefls still toa much predominated to gire an idea of 
l^^tb tliey did not prevent his inspiring in the Marchio- 
ness's bosom sentiments more dangerous, perhaps, than 
any he had ever yet inspired. Extending tow wis her 
the only arm he could command, for one was b a sUn^ 
the Earl, rather by looks than words, expressed the joy 
he felt at again seeing her. Nor were Lady Glenallan^s 
lips for the first few moments much more eloquent ; but 
the joy each felt at seeing again the other, soon ftmiidi- 
ed them with language to express it ; and Crom the Mar* 
chioness*s description of the anxiety she had sustained 
during his indisposition, and the Earl's of the unhappi- 
ness it had caused him bv occasioning so long a separa- 
tion from her, they began to talk of the original cause 
of the misfortune. 

Lord Arabin spoke of Lady Catharine as one to whom 
he had once been attached, but from whom he was not 
sorry to be free i of the duel, as having been occasioned 
by Lord Ly nmere's speaking disrespectfully of the Mar. 
chioness ; and of his own illness afterward, as being 
more the result of anxiety than of the wounds he had 
received. 

While Lady Glenallan, who perceived that he softened 
every thing to spare her feeUngs, exclaimed, ^< Ah! my 
Lord, what can I ever do to recompense you for all 
your sufferings." 

** Tou have more than recompensed them, Lady 
Glenallan,'' said he, <^ by commiserating them ; and I 
conceive the having my name associated with yours, in 
itself a reward and honour " 

" A very inadequate one. Lord Arabin," returned the 
l^archioness ; *> and one I suspect," she added, between 
something of a smile and a blush, ** you have loi^ 
enjoyed." 

Lord Arabin looked like the noblest of men ; and 
the silence of a moment ensued, but presently he told 
her he was almost come to plead f(»r a continuance of 
that honour ; and acquainted her with the plan which 
he and Lady Isabel had ibrnled oi travelling on the 
continent, and requesting her and Lord Glenallan tn 
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join them. The Marchioness assented, and they were 
talking and making arrangements for it, and she hoping 
that the Marquess would suggest no obstacle, when they 
were interrupted by Lady Isabel's footman shaking the 
bouse with a sort of earthly thunder ; and Lord Arabin, 
recalled to a recollection of the time he had spent with 
the Marchioness, as well as of an engagement he ought 
to have been fulfilling, started up. 

** I go, my fair one,*' he cried, extending his hand, 
^^ and leave you to finish arrangements with one more 
likely to influence them, as, I fear, every thing else." 

*< Ah! no,'' said she, detaining, for a moment, his 
hand in her's, <*you know that creature does not exist." 

" Not even in Isabel I** returned he, smiling. 

"No, not even in her!** replied the Marchioness; 
^* for Isabel, lovely as she is, derives to me half her 
attractions firom being your sister. ** 

♦* Unworthy distinction!'' exclaimed Lord Arabin, 
with a sigh ; but the Marchioness never thought it so 
enviable a one as at that moment; and when Lady 
Isabel entered, which she did as her brother went out, 
proved, by her manner, that she had not forgot her pos- 
sessing it. The latter was dressed in half mourning, a 
favourite costume, and emblematic at once of her cha- 
racter and of her beauty. The former, all black and 
white — all lights and shades — the latter : 

««DiMkj,likeucht; but nigfat, with all her tttrt, 
Or careni ap«nliiig, inittiiam* fpan.** 

" I come,'* cried the Lady, " to sign settlements, 
hoping that my brother has settled preliminaries ; to 
express gratitude for what, I trust, he has ensured.** 

" Your brother is very eloquent,** said Lady Glen* 
allan, ** and must gain any point he attempts to carry.** 

« I hope I am to understand then," said Lady Isabel, 
*« that he has made a convert of you,^* 

« If there were any room for conversion, certainly," 
replied the Marchioness ; " but, to tell you the truth, 
I am so sick of the monotony of my life, that I would 
go to America to free myself from it'* 

14* 
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<<Mucb more then to fair France,^' cried Lady 
Isabel, <* where variety will court us in every shape, and 
Pleasure be the presiding deity of our worship.** 

<< Yes, and to Italy too,** replied the Marchioness ; 
*^ but let us, Isabel, arrange our plans. Your brother 
wanted to persuade me to depart next week ; but I told 
him I must hold a cabinet«>council with you before I 
promised.'* 

" And so best," returned the Lady ; " but to pre- 
vent its interruption, suppose we retire to your bou- 
doir.** 

The Marchioness assented, and the ladies ad- 
journed. 

Bv that day month the whole party, consistii^ of 
Lord and Lady Glenallan, General and Lady Isabella 
Wandesmere, were become residents at Paris ; and the; 
fashionable world in Loudon led to construe, as they 
chose, their conduct; but, before that period. Lady 
Glenallan had unfortunately justified the worst con-t 
stniction that could be put upon it. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

<< The Tillage naide with fearfol ghuice, 
' ^ Avoid the ivy mow-ftrown wail ; 

Nor ever lead the neriy dance 

Among the grove* of Comnor-hall. 
And many a nraveller haa sich'd. 

And penaive moomM that lady's lall, 
As joameying on he espied 
The haonted towers of Camnor-halL" 

About the beginning of the month of July, circuni^ 
stances took Mrs. Darner into Northumberland. She 
bad had some property left there by a relation, which 
it was necessary that she or Mr. Darner should go to 
see ; and he, being occupied with business, consigncKl 
the task to her. As the part of the county in which 
this property lay was not fer from where Lady Ossnttoi^ 
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resided, Mrs. Damer thought she could not well aroid 
going to see the Countess; and therefore, on her way 
hack, stopped at Ossulton. It was a beautiful after* 
noon on which she entered its gloomy grounds, which 
seemed contrived by nature and art to exclude every 
idea of sunshine ; where summer, which over every 
other scene threw an air of cheerfulness and joy, com* 
municated hut a stilUlife loveliness the most depressing. 
This was occasioned by a too great preponderance of 
shade, and total, absence of animated nature, which is 
over necessary to the elasticity of scenery^ 

The house was in character with the whole ; a high, 
gloomy, gray building, looking like a monastic pile, and 
conveying any sensations but those of pleasure. The 
door was opened by an elderly footman, and several 
servants appeared in the hall with an ostentatious pa- 
rade, at which Mrs. Damer smiled. In passing up 
stairs she saw, through one of the high windows. Lady 
Ossulton walking in the garden ; and the dejected air 
which characterized her appearance, she then attributed 
to extreme grief for the loss of her mother, who had 
died about two months ago. But none, to see the 
Countess when she entered the drawing-room, could 
doubt that she had other sources of wo. There was 
over her ^ole figure ^n expression so mournful, that 
no langu^e cah paint, but such as was calculated to 
overcome the beholder. Not one trace of human co* 
louring brightened her cheeks — not one ray of anima-* 
tion illumined her dark melancholy eyes. It was such 
a countenance as Mary might have worn in the solitudes 
of Fotheringay, or Magdalen at the feet of Christ ; 
and yet, notwithstanding her appearance, she evidently 
made efforts to impress, by her manner, an idea of her 
Btill being an object of envy. How unsuccessAiUy, 
when not only herself, but every thing around, con- 
tradicted the possibility of her being so, may be ima* 
gined ; for the very room in which they were was the 
emblem of desolation. Furnished with a quantity of 
old furniture, it presented indeed a most lively contrast 
to that in which Mrs. Damer had first beheld Lady 
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Omulton, where all the enjoymeiite of luxuiioui^ were 
blended with all the elesrancieB of refined, life. It wai 
after an ineffieotual attempt on the part of the CounteflB 
to inf pire sentiments which every things presented h» 
from doing, that she suddenly exclaimed : ^* How manj 
happy days, Caroline, have you and I spent at Her- 
mitage!" 

Mrs. Darner was silent, for those days were, in her 
memory, connected with every thing that was nK»ti* 
fying. 

" Were not you happy then?** demanded her Lady« 
sUp, with a smile, which showed that the maKgnairt 
spirit of Miss Mandeville was not extinct in the Iwaom 
of the dying Countess of Ossulton. 

But Mrs. Darner, no longer the blushing trembMng 
girl sinking beneath the glance of her triumphant friend, 
did not affect to observe this look, and carelessly an* 
swered, " I am now, you know, a mother, and must 
consequently be happier than I was then." 

<<How matronly,'^ sud the Countess, contemptuously, 
as she laid her band on the bell, to ring for refreah- 
ments; but Mrs. Darner, anticipating her design, pre« 
vented it^ — and disgusted with such heartlessneas in a 
creature so wretched, walked towards one of the win- 
dows, to conceal what she felt Struck JfA beauties 
in the grounds, which she had not obsen nJBrf ore, and 
thinking that the Countess deserved, in bi||^Dn, some 
such observation as she had herself made,^H|^ Damer 
could not forbear exclaiming, «< Well, Lady ftssulton, 
you must have attained the summit of your wishes in 
being mistress of such a place as^ this castle, and the 
grounds about it, they have all that solemn grandeur 
which you used so much to admire — Surely you must 
be happy now !" 

" Happy !" said the Countess, slowly advancing to* 
ward the window, « no, nothing connected with Lord 
Ossulton ran be happy.** 

Mrs. Damer looked surprised. 

" You are astonished, Caroline, but your astonish* 
ment will increase, when 1 tell you that, more than not 
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Cetng happ7> I am wretched, wretched beyond imagina* 
Hon ; beyond what I once thought posmbiltty 1 Those 
woods, those lawns, convey no more joy to my heart, 
than would the sands of a desert, or the weeds of a 
tt^derness !'^ 

" Ob, Lady Ossulton,*^ said Mrs. Damer, « can you 
hear the warbluig of those birds, the falling of those 
waterfalls, without delight, without enjoying Some mo* 
ments of pleasure V' 

** I have listened,^* replied the Countess, << to the 
singing of those birds, and to the falling of those water* 
falls, in some of the most miserable moments of my 
life, when stretched on the bed of suffering ; and, as I 
have oftentime believed, of death — judge then, whether 
I have reason to delight in their sounds !^ 

Mrs. Darner scarce knew how to reply, so strangely 
was the manner of Lady Os^ulton contrasted to what 
it had been a few minutes before, and so deep the de* 
jection which fell over her countenance at the mention 
of what had been. Silence was, however, distressing, 
and Mrs. Damer ventured to observe, that she had 
beard of her being in iU health, but being abroad at the 
time, had not been able to gain that minute information 
she would have wished. 

** You were in France, were you not V^ asked Lady 
Ossulton, with an air of vacant hiterest. 

" Yes," retumm VI rs. Damer ; " Charles and I took 
a very delightful tour." 

"You aud Charles!" repeated the Countess, "how 
often have I laughed at the sentiment with which you 
pronounced that ; and now how 1 envy you for being 
so happily able to unite your enjoymenU With his. Yes, 
Caroline,^' continued she, *'l have been sch^^oled in 
affliction, which has taught me to appreciate real happi- 
ness, and to despise fictitious sorrows. To you, who 
have known me in happier hours, some lurking, lingef'- 
ing vanity made me at first wish to appear different 
from the wretched creature 1 really am ; but I could 
^t 1 throw off the mask now and for ever, content 
to be pitied by those by whom 1 was once envied." 
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Mrs. Damer entreated ber not to talk in a manner 
so desponding, assured her she was nervous ; that se- 
cluded in scenes where every thing reminded her of 
past sufferings, she had allowed her mind to dwell upon 
them, in a maoaer unfavourable to her spirits. 

** I have gone through sufferings both of mind and 
body,** returned the Countess, with an idr of melan- 
choly resignation, "which, if not greater than ever 
woman lived to endure, or existed to record, were at 
least greater than she ever long survived. In a solitary 
chamber in this castle, with no attendant but an un- 
feeling, mercenary woman ; no visiter, but a husband 
who came occasionally, as a jailer might, to see if his 
prisoner were safe, 1 have passed days of agony, aad 
nights of despair Sometimes deprived of food to sus- 
tain me, by the carelessness of those around me, and 
the parsimony of my lord ; but more frequently, and 
more mercifully, of the reason which maddened me.** 

Mrs. Damer, overcome with eniiotion, burst into 
tears. 

** Caroline, you must not shed tears for me !*• said 
Lady Ossulton, throwing her wasted arms around her 
neck, " time was, when I exulted in yours.** 

« How can I help it ?'* exclaimed Mrs. Damer. 

** How can I ever remember the past, atter beholding 
the present P' 

** If,'* continued the Countess, " #en the descriptioD 
of what I have gone through affects you so much, what 
would a sight of the reality ? Could you have heard my 
Lord abusing my parents to my face ; cursing the day, 
the hour, in which they had first inveigled him to marry 
me«-for that they had done so, he scrupled not to teO 
me, and that I was accessary to it — and then. Oh bar- 
barous man ! scarce had I become a mother, when I 
heard him curse the .sex of my child ! — that child for 
whom I had suffered so much.'" 

<* Is your child living 1" eagerly interrupted Mrs. 
Damer. 

The Counte»i shook her head mournfully, and con- 
tinued : <M am the nominal mistress of servants over 
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whom 1 have no control. They declare that while 
thej are fed like dogs, they will not be worited like 
horses ; and what am 1 to reply 1 My Lord, content to 
see a large number of domestics about his house (be« 
cause it gratifies his love of show,) regards not my 
convenience or his own* The like miserable parsimony 
pervades every thing in this establishment. 1 see the 
same solitary dish brought to table till 1 sicken at the 
sight of it ; and still more at the cold, unfeeling tone in 
which Lord Ossulton sometimes observes, that it is 
very extraordinary there is never any thing I can eat." 

^' Really, if 1 were in yonr situation,'' said Mrs. 
Darner, << I should be tempted to do something despe- 
rate. Fd write to my friends, I'd threaten to leave 
him ; I would, in short, demand my rights as a woman, 
if I could not obtain them as a wife." 

" Ah !" exclaimed the Countess, " I have enough of 
my former self in my composition not to put up quietly 
with such usage if I had any resource, but 1 have no 
friends ; my father and mother are dead ; not one of 
my brothers would do any thing were I to appeal to 
theiD, they are all taken up too much with their own 
concerns; and were I to leave my Lord, whither 
should I go 1 what should I do 1 I had no fortune of 
my own, and none was settled on me at my marriage. 
My poor parents thought little of settlements when the 
prospect of their daughter being Countess, was in view. 
We caught at the shadow, and lost the substance." 

Mrs. Darner heaved a deep sigh, and Lady Ossulton, 
as if wishing to change the subject, inquired whether 
she had seen or heard any thing of Lady Glenallan 
lately; "the beautiful Lady Glenallan!" added the 
Countess, with a faint smile. 

Mrs. Damer had only heard what were the on dits of 
the world ; and that her Ladyship, with the Marquess 
and Lord Arabln, was travelling abroad. 

" What a lovely creature she was !" observed the 
Countess, with recollection^ that recalled brighter mo- 
ments. 
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" Beyond any thing I ever saw !** returned tin. 
Darner. 

As it was growing late and she bad some distance to 
go, the latter begged leave to ring for her carriage, and 
with no remonstrance on the pait oP Lady OssultoQi 
out of whose power perhaps it was to urge her renoaiii- 
ing, prepared to take leave. Both were much affected 
in doing so, thinking it probable that they would ^leiFcr 
meet again in this world. And the shadowy form of 
the Coantess, as she stood on the stair-case, at Mrs. 
Darner's departure, haunted the mind of that ladyc 
long after it bad ceased to meet her eyes. 



CHAPTER XX. 

« From YOU, I tm wilJ, desptirinf , 
With foo, tpeeohlest, m my toach^ 
This ii all, Uwt bean declanng^ 
And perhapa declarea too much.** 

When the Count De Meurville left Agnes, as we re- 
lated he did in a preceding chapter, it was in a state 
bordering on frenzy, and without any elcact resolution 
as to where he should go, or for how long ; but calmer 
reflection determined him on separating himself from 
her, until the time should be passed in which her ap- 
pomtment with Sir Edward was to be kept, and, by 
being himself on the spot where it was to be held, judge 
whether she kept it or not. That she woukl not, under 
the impression she must at present entertain, of las 
being prepared to intercept it, De Meurville perfectly 
foresaw, and therefore wrote her a few lines, saying he 
had made up his mind on what he had hitherto been 
doubtful, and should set out with the Emperor on his tour, 
which was to commence next morning. ' In asserting 
tiiis, De Meurville did not depart from truth, for it was 
kis intention so to do, though it was also, to return in 
the evening, and by witnessing what were Agnea's 
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^roeeedings, in his supposed absence, accordingly de- 
termine to prolong it or not. 

Contrary to his expectation, she proceeded at the 
hour of appointment to fulfil her engagement ; and De 
Meurville would have had the grief, the agony of see- 
ing the wife of his bosom clasped to the heart of ano- 
ther, had she not, in the very moment of being about to 
be so, been warned apparently by a signal from the 
window immediately to retreat, for swift as lightning 
the lovers in a moment separated ; and Agnes was fly- 
ing towards the house, when she was mcrt, to her horror 
and dismay, by her infuriated husband. Discerning in 
•a moment from his countenance that he had seen the 
whole transaction, she caught his arm, and with a 
scream, exclaimed, << Do nothing rashly, I conjure you I 
It is, as I hope to live, my brother, whom you see.'^ 

" Your brother !'• repeated the Count, in profound 
contempt, for he had caught glimpse enough of the 
stranger to be convinced it was not, " how do you dare 
8uch an assertion, Agnes 1 But whoever the wretch is,'' 
he continued, drawing his sword, <^ I will pursue him ! 
1 wilf pursue him to the remotest comer of the earth !" 

" Have mercy ! have mercy !" cried the Countess, 
and fell at his feet. Regardless De Meurville rushed 
forward. " Have mercy !" he repeated, " yes, just 
such as he showed me !'' 

The Countess screamed, and continued for a while 
to follow him, but finding the attempt to come up with 
him hopeless, she turned, and exerting all her strength, 
ran towards the house, calling for assistance 
ed by her screams, several servants rushed 
what was the cause, and by signs Agnes e 
to make them understand, for all powers o 
expression were denied her in that momi 
pursued the direction towards which she [ 
Agnes, unequal to await in a state of inactioi 
wandered herself once more down the same path. 

Several hours elapsed, and nothing was heard of the 
Count or of the servants who had gotie in pursuit of him: 
at length the latter returned ; they had overtaken theii 
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master, and pursued with him for sometime the pertoii 
of whom be was in quest, but finding the attempt to 
trace him hopeless; the Count had insisted on their re- 
turning, and taking to horse, set out hihiself in some 
other direction. The hitherto ill success of De Meur- 
Tille's expedition seemed to give, consolation to the Coun- 
tess, and (whether it was for her lover's or her hus- 
band's safety she felt most desirous) she expressed a 
fervent hope that it might continue. 

Two months, two miserable months, to judge from 
the situation which the end ofthem found the Countess 
De Meurville reduced to, elapsed, and she heard no- 
thing of the Count. At the expiration of that time 
there came one morning a note ; it was from the latter, 
and as follows : — ** Being quite unable to trace the 
wretch who, in engaging your affections, has for ever 
destroyed my happiness, I shall this evening, Agnes, 
return. That you have not allowed your health to suf. 
fet during my absence is my most earnest hope, for how- 
ever doubtful you may be of it, nothing has prevented 
my writing to adjure you to guard it, but a conviction 
that my wishes would be the least influencing motive by 
which 1 could implore you. FarewelL** 

Agnes was in bed when this note arrived, to whklv 
indeed, she had been confined ever since the departure 
of the Count, and the sensations it produced were of a 
mingled description, though joy visibly predominated ; 
for whether her heart had been led astray by another or 
not, it still evidently doted on De Meurville. She made 
an attempt to rise, previous to his arrival, not wishing to 

S've him the shock which, she knew, finding her in bed 
luld ; but quite unequal to the effort, she was con>- 
pelled to remain where she was, endeavouring, a{^* 
rently by the adjustment of her hair and arrangemeuEt 
of her dress, to prove nothing connected with bis most 
trifling tastes had been forgotten. Unhappy Agnes ! 
what pains did she not take to re-win the heart, which 
nothing less than infatuation, one would think, wouM 
ever have mduced her to risk the loss! However, the 
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iBODieiit at length arrived^ so ardently desired, so often 
imagined, so long deferred, and with a sensation border- 
ing on transport Agnes once more heard the voice of 
her beloved hud^and. He approached her room, and, 
according to her custom on former occasions, Agnes was 
on the point of getting up, and fl) ing to meet him, but the 
sudden weakness, as well as suHden tear which over- 
came her, reminded her, that the past and the present 
were no longer the same : that they were, indeed, 
widely diflferent, the very manner in which, at the end 
of a few moments, De Meurville entered her room, con- 
vinced her. It was no longer the happ> and delighted 
husband rushing to her arms, and forgetting in the joys 
of reunion all the sorrows of separation, but the calm 
and collected one, remembering t(»o well the cause of the 
latter, to exult in the former. He expi-essed grief, in- 
deed, at the situation in which iie found her, but none 
but a savage could have done less ; and when he put his 
arms about her, it was with a restraint and jojrlessness 

00 apparent, that Agnes burst into tears. 

« Is it thus you receive me ?' asked De Meurville, 
as, with her arms famtly returning the embraces of his, 
he leant over her. <' Is it thus 7" be continued, and 
looked as he would read her ver} heart. 

By tears and sighs she akme replied. 

*♦ Oh ! Agnes,** said he, " if you knew the restless 
fights, the joyless mornings, the long and tedious da}8 

1 have passed since last we were together, yoa would 
have pity on roe, and not, by indulging emotion such as 
this, renew all my sufferings. I bad hoped to find in 
your society peace, though I can never again happi*^ 
Bess; and by giving up to such conduct as this, you 
are distracting me. The Countess heard him, mdeed, 
|)ut it was in a state of mute and overwhelming agony. 
That he should have been able to fiorm an idea of living 
in tranquillity with her, who, once so necessary to his 
happiness, was never more to have the power of contri'- 
buting to it, proved him, to her imagination, to have 
brou^t his mind to a state of indifference^ which almost 
drove her to frenzy. 
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She wept till her sobs became convulsive, and couM 
not for a while speak ; at length, and in an ahnoBt in- 
articulate voice, she said, 

"Peace, De Meurville, you must seek upon the bo- 
som in which it is still an inmate, not on that from which 
it is fled for ever !*• 

" You shall not say so," said he, his manners softened, 
though not changed, from the serious description which 
he had evidently resolved on their ever more being to- 
wards her. "You shall not say so, Agnes !*• he conti- 
nued ; " because 1 am unhappy, it does not follow that 
you must be. We will visit other scenes, we wiH endea- 
vour to derive from them what we can no longer derive 
from each other ; the sight of England, perhaps,'' and 
he faintly smiled, " would have power to restore your 
lost spirits.'' 

The Countess regarded him with a look of 6xed and 
mournful reproach. " Vainly, De Meurvflle," said she, 
" would you endeavour to separate the idea of happiness 
and yourself, or imagme that mine can ever flow fit>m 
any other source than the possession of your affections. 
To me they are the ohly things valuable, desirable, or 
important, and deprived of them, I no k>nger wish to 
live. Once," she continued, after a short pause, " to 
have visited England, and m company with you, would 
have been the highest of all my gratifications, but now 
— ** a sigh, a deep drawn sigh, betrayed what she coidd 
not add. 

De Meurville pitied her, but he pitied himself also. 
He knew not what to do with either. " That you should 
•^lacc your happiness so completely, Agnes," at length 
he said, " upon possessing an entire share of my ofkc^ 
tions, seems to me unfortuiiate as eictraordinar}'-— extra- 
ordinary, because you voluntarily risked their loss^-^un- 
fortunate, because to the degree you desire you can 
never again possess them. You are ruining your health, 
wasting your spirits, destroying that peace — ^" 

" Which you by such language can never restore !" 
intenupted the Countess. 

A silence ensued for some moments. Agnes was tb^ 
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first to speak. ^ Did I not entertain a perfi^ convic* 
ticNi, De Meturille,'^ said she, <Mbat the time must 
flhortly come in tvhich somethii^ will serve to convince 
you of the injustice you are doing me by your suspi* 
cions, I do not imagine that I could live ; lor to have so 
suddenly, so erueUy, so unjustly, torn firom me, the af- 
fection on which I relied, the esteem on which I prided 
aayself, would be sufficient to break a heart less suscep* 
tihle than mine. Oh ! De Meurville, when 1 think how 
I have loved you, and how little 1 have done to forfeit 
yuur love, of what we are, and what we have been to 
.each other, I wonder I can preserve my senses !" 

De Meurville, who had had his countenance rivetted 
£>n hers, now avt^ed it, aud she, imagining it was in 
weariness, said, ^* To revive in the first moments of our 
meeting the subject which occasioned our parting, may 
aeem melancboly and unkind, but it is the only one 
which occupies me — the only one which night and day 
pursues me, and therefore the natiiral one on which for 
me to speak." 

<< It rather distresses than wearies me," returned her 
husband, with a sigh, *' i'or it is evermore the subject of 
my own meditaticms ; but if you would oblige me, Ag<» 
oes, it would he by ktting it be at rest between us for 
ever. Where is Frederic f he inquired, after a Aort 
pause, and alluding to their child. 

The Countess replied but by ringing the bell — she 
eould not speak. Viliars entered, and with the child in 
her arms. The sight ot the latter, who, rather more 
than six months old, was indeed beautiful beyond de- 
Bcription, roused in the bosom of the father all those 
aensaticMas which seemed dormant in that of the hus- 
band, and, dismissing the nurse, De Meurville continued 
to play and fondle with his child, till compelled to absent 
himself by unavoidable business^ 

Left once more to the solitade which her husband's 
eoming in had for a while interrupted, Agnes appeared, 
if possible, more wretohad than before ; and though it 
is difficult to say in what manner she would have bad 
Urn to meet her, she seamed to diink any wi^ would 

16» 
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have been better than the way in which he had. Had 
be returned yielding involuntarily to all his former ten- 
derness, perhaps she thought she would have found no 
difficulty in persuading him he had done her injustice in 
ever withholding it ; or had he returned angry and re- 
proachful, she might imagine it would have lessened the 
poignancy of her own self-upbraidings ; but, as it was, 
she dared no more allude to the unhappy source of their 
differences, and De Meurville acted like a man who had 
formed the magnanimous resolution of forgetting what 
he could never forgive. 

Endeavouring at a reserve, which the excess of the 
passion they bore each other, rendered it always diffi- 
cult, and sometimes impossible to sustain, did the Count 
and Countess De Meurville for many weeks continue, 
but it was undermining his health, atid destroying hers. 
Often, and as in mercy to their sufferings, they would 
throw themselves into each other's arms, deriving from 
an indulgence, which, each believing the other what 
they did, they could not but despise themselves for re« 
sorting to, a temporary relief from their misery; to Agnes, 
indeed, it was even less, for so immediately was it fol* 
lowed by redoubled anguish, as to be rather her re- 
source from desperation, than her choice from support^ 
able wo. De MeurviUe, reserved and indiferent, it was 
difficult enough to withstand *; but De Meurville, ca* 
ressmg and fond, it was little less than maddening to 
be one moment allowed to enjoy, and the next com* 
pelled to resign. Yet to such a necessity, did he for 
ever compel the unhappy Agnes, not from an intenticMud 
cruelty indeed, but from the struggle which pride and 
love occasioned in his bosom, constantly causing the 
former to chill the latter. Never did De Meurville throw 
his arms about his wife, or indulge in an expression of 
tenderness towards her, but it was followed with sucfa^a 
sigh of regret, and effort at indifference, as to drown 
ber in tears, and thereby half distract him. Upon ber 
side,, Agnes never saw a frown of discontent upon her 
husband's brow, nor an expression of displeasure in hit 
x)ountenance, but she fancied herself the caiuse of it 
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Bcnd thus created a perpetual source of wo. He was 
reading to her one evening an English novel, when the 
following passage occurred : /Mt might have been ima- 
gined that Cecilia would have found in the society of a 
beloved husband^ all that was necessary to her happi- 
ness, but that she did not, he was, to his misfortune, 
yet to feel.** Whether intentionally or the contrary, 
Be Meurville raised his eyes to those of Agnes, after 
reading these words» and conceiving it the former, her's 
in a moment filled with tears. From a fear of increas- 
ing them, De Meurville did not immediately affect to 
take any notice, but presently they began to fall in such 
profusion, that laying aside the book, he asked her, what 
was the matter 1 It was so completely in his own sweet 
accents, that Agnes threw her arms around him. << I 
weep to think," said she, *< that you should apply that 
sentence to her, to whom, of all others upon earth, it is 
kast applicable.'' 

" And how do you know I did V* asked De Meurville, 
faintly smiling. 

" Your eyes were my translators of your thoughts, t 
Heeded none more true.** 

^ I wish that yours were similarly betraying,^' exclaim- 
ed the Count, with a sigh. 

^^ It would be unavailing, De Meurville, when you 
doubt the language of my lips, you would not be likely 
to believe that of xnj eyes.*' 

« Oh yes, they once taught me, Agnes, what the 
others would have left me in ignorance of for ever," and 
De Meurville looked as he spoke, lovely as in the hour 
in which he had drawn from her the sweet confession of 
her love. 

Sighing at the recollections his looks and words pro* 
duced ; she said, « Would you i^in rely then on what 
you must now believe to have been so deceitful V^ 

** More than upon any thing else in the world," re- 
plied De Meurville ; ** for that your eyes did not de- 
cive me then, however they might, if they spoke a 
similar language now, I am convmced. Yes : you once 
loved me, Agnes, and it would not have been all my 
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faults, (for those you were prepared to meet with, wbok 
you loved a fellow-creature,) but some vile influence 
alone that could have deprived roe of your love*^^ 

'< You talk of faults, De Meurville, which I never 
discovered, and of influence which I never knew.*^ 

The Coont shook his head in token of sorrowful 
disbelief 

<<I would," said Agnes, <'I would that by the re* 
nunciation of all in this world 1 value, 1 could ocmvince 
you of my innocence.*' 

<< Answer me one question solemnly,^ demanded the 
Count, and was about to propose it, when Tillars rudied 
in with a letter in her hand. Surprised, however, and 
confused at the sight of her master, whom, it was evident, 
she bad not believed to be there, the woman's retreat 
was as instantaneous jas had been her entry ; but De 
Meurville, grown suspicious by recent events, imme- 
diately followed her, demanding what letter it was she 
was bringing to the Countess ? Villars hesitated, and 
attempted to conceal it ; but De Meurville, impetuous 
from nature, and irritated by any opposition, snatched it 
from her, declaring it should be the last she should ever 
bring. The direction was to the Countess De Meur- 
ville, the signature Edward Aubrey. De Meurville was 
prepared for both, btit they created a skkenii^ sensa- 
tion. He ran over the contents of the letter ; it was 
written in such a style of tenderness, as no man would 
address to the woman from whom he had not received 
it, and to whom it would not be welcome. He coBi!- 
menced by expressing the agony be had felt in beii^ 
torn from her arms, when they had scarce been a mo» 
ment tc^ether : proceeded to' swear thlit nothing but ^ 
love he bore her, would have prevented his meeting her 
husband in combat ; but that as i^ was he refrained, and 
she must appreciate his. forbearance. << Nothing, my 
Agnes,'' he said, ** but the friendship I bear you, could 
have induced it««— but that restrained my arm ; I knew 
a death-blow to De Meurville, woidd be a death-blow to 
you : and forgive my presumption, if I almost fiymed 
that one inflict by his hand, wonU, <m yomr delicate 
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satnre, have the same sad effeet" In a stram replete 
with expressions of tenderness towards the Countess— 
^envy of her husband, and indifference of all things that 
did not, in a nearer or more remote degree, concern the 
former, did Sir Edward's letter coiuinue; but ere it 
concluded, he said, <<I have just received your*s of the 
twentieth, and am distressed beyond measure to think 
that, before you get this, you will have suffered days and 
weeks of anxiety; fur my distance from you was greater 
than you reckoned on when addressing me. Dearest 
of women, in compliance with your wishes, it shall be 
vet farther; and the country which contains you, no 
longer contain your lover. But wherefore, my Agnes, 
allow your sweet spirits to be distracted in the manner 
you tell me they have been on my account ? Can that 
life be valuable to you, which you express it your first 
desire to have passed at an immeasurable distance from 
you ? Or can you possibly imagine it is any longer to 
me % No : nothing would have induced me to avoid 
De Meurville's sword, but a fear that I should not be 
able to refrain my own ; and that t should not have 
philosophy enough to die, and think that he would live 
— live, and in enjoyment of a blessed repose with you. 
But why am I adding to this uninteresting epistle, when 
in the very moments in which I am doing so, you may 
still be suffering suspense and anxiety. Forgpve me, 
my angelic friend, 'tis you who have occasioned my 
error, and you will ; but not to increase it, I must con- 
clude. Farewell then, dearest and most amiable of 
women ! tf De Meurville has not returned to you long 
ere this, the most heartless of men is the possessor of 
l^e most heavenly creature in the world. ■ But he must, 
be has, the bosom which has so often throbbed responsive 
to yours, cannot be devoid of human feeling. 

** Believe me as ever your admiring, adoring, un- 
happy, 

"Edward Aubrey*'' 

The persual of this letter knight be supposed to re* 
Jmdle all De Meurville's xage ; but that sensation, with 
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aorrow, indignation, contempt, and every olber, was 
completely exhausted ; and De Meunrille bodi looked 
and felt as if, in bis bosom, ail passions were extinct ; 
as if for ban they could exist no more. That tfie Coun- 
tess's attachment bad reached every height, but tbat of 
actual guiit, he had long brought himself to bear tbe 
conviction of; though every additional proof must revive 
all his sufferings^ if it bad not the power to increase 
them. When De Meurville returned to his fwife, it was 
in much the same frame of ntind as he had left her, but 
there was perhaps a deeper shade of seriousness on his 
brow ; and when she asked him what had occasioned 
his sudden departure he replied with an abruptness 
which she bad not been accustomed to receive from 
him ; and continuing to read, lett her under the dis* 
tressing conviction that it had been to get rid of the 
subject of their coDversation. From that day forward a 
similar one was never revived between tbem ; and De 
Meurville had tht* grief, the agon>, of seeing the crea- 
ture he loved best on earth, dying by a sorrow which no 
entreaties could dispel, and no tenderness alleviate. 



CHAPTER XXL 

<< Tsaob m« to feel •iiotlier*a wo, 
TuhkleUieftuiltflsee; 
That mercy 1 to others show, 
That merojr show to me.** 

From the period of Mrs. Darner's seeing Lad^ 
Ossuiton in Northumberland, she had been so affected 
by the remembrance of her situation, as to think of 
little but how it would he possible to rescue her from 
it ; Mr. Damer being taken to France on business, as 
he was just before Mrs. Damer's return to Londbn^ 
was unfortunate for the prosecution of her design, and 
she knew not who to apply to ; d* all the Counter's 
iselations there was not one now i^aidjof in £jo|^and 
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irhom she thought she could interest about her> or 
whom, if she did^ would be able to take any steps to 
serve her. Archdeacon Mandeville living in luxurious 
indolence in Surry, would she could perfectly anticipate, 
from her knowledge of his character, answer any ap* 
peals made on bis sister's behalf, by a request not to 
be troubled with her afiairs, that he was already over- 
loaded with his own ; while Captain Mandeville, lately 
returned with his regiment from America, was of a 
nature too wild and dissipated to be wrought upon, 
even by a description of sufferings such as his sister's ! 

Revolving one day on the subject, Mrs. Darner's at- 
tention was caught (as she drove down South Audley 
Street) by the sight of Vlr. Russel, who bowing with 
something less than his usual suUenness was about to 
enter his own house* 

Immediately an idea crossed her mind, of whether 
any benefit could be derived by applying to him about 
Lady Ossulton. That he was no longer related to the 
Mandeville family, she was aware, but that he might 
still take some slight interest in them, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable specimen he had had in Charlotte, 
she thought not improbable. Acting on the hope at 
least, and regardless of the disagreeahleness of the 
man, she scribbled upon a piece of paper a request 
that he would be at home to her for a few minutes on 
the following morning, and giving it the footman to 
leave, received immediately a concise answer in the 
affirmative. 

In a little trepidation at tt\e idea of the step she was 
taking, Mrs. Damer proceeded the next day to fulfil 
her eng^ement in South Audley Street ; reflecting as 
she went on the manner in which she should open her 
case. That it should be with expressing a perfect con- 
viction of the little claim either she or the Countess of 
Ossulton had upon Mr. Russel, though at the same 
time a flattering certainty that nothing he had it in his 
power to do he would refuse, she had settled, when the 
c^arriage stopped, and before she was altc^ther aware ' 
of it she was in the presence of -the person for whom 
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till her eloquence was designed, sitting in a gtoom} 
front parlour, with blinds that precluded the least pros- 
pect of what was going on without ; he was reading a 
newspaper when she entered, but immediately laid it 
aside, not indeed with the alacrity of a man, prepared 
to find in a lady's visit something more agreeable ; but 
with the suUenness of one anticipating from it some^ 
thing very troublesome. ^ 

Mrs. Damer apologised for the liberty she was taking 
in waiting on hnn, and he muttered out an answer, in 
which, as only the word necessity was heard, there re* 
mained an agreeable doubt of whether any negative 
had preceded it, but taking it for granted, that in com* 
mon politeness there had, Mrs. Damer commenced the 
subject of her visit, said, It had been occa»oned by 
the affliction she lately felt in visiting a lady, who^ 
slightly related to herself, was yet once nearer to him, 
and whom she could not but think it common humanity 
to interest any one about that might have it in their 
power to serve ber. Thb iady, she continued (and 
indeed rather hastened to announce, for Mr. Rossd 
looked alarmed, as if feaiing it was his dead wife re« 
turned to life again) was the Countess of Ossulton ; 
one elevated it might have been imagined, beyond any 
assistance a person so humble as herself could bestow, 
but this was unfortunately not the case; and then she 
proceeded to describe the melancholy state in whiA 
she had found her, detested by all her relations, crueDy 
treated by her husband, dying to all appearance, tf 
some immediate measures were not taken for her 
restoration, and ended by imploring Mr. Russel to write 
immediately to the Earl of Ossulton, expressing fail 
surprise and grief at the situation in which report wUs* 
pered the Countess to be, and advismg him for the sake 
of her life, as well as his own reputation, to bring ber 
to London for advice, which step, though it might nOk 
save the former, was certainly necessary to die preset* 
, vation of the latter* 

Mr. Russel owned the Countesses case most di8tre»^ 
ing, but expressed himself quite at a loss to coDCtSn 
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what motive Mrs. Darner could suppose would induce 
him, were hb acquaintance with the Earl greater than it 
was, to interest himself about her. 

<<Some lingering sentiment of affection you might 
entertain for her unhappy sister,'* replied she, " to say 
nothing of compassion.'' 

« Every particle is extinct,** was the heart-chilling 
reply, and Mr. Russel looked, as he spoke, a counte* 
nance at which, 

<*taQpe withmBg fled, and merey tigbed farewelL'* 

"I am to understand, then," returned the other, 
<^ that Mrs. RussePs misconduct has efiectually hardened 
your heart against Lady Ossulton.'' 

<^ Yes, Madam, it has taught me too much compassion 
for the man who has taken a Mandeville for his wife to 
add to his misfortunes by insult ; and if report speaks 
true,'' he added after a short pause, ^* yoti, Mrs. Damer 
have but little reason to like the family, for a member of 
whom you plead." 

" I certainly had not," returned she ; " but in humble 
imitation of the Saviour who dying forgave his enemies^ 
I forgive and pity mine.'* 

" 'Tis Christian-like certwnly," returned Mr. Russel 
bitterly; <<but conduct such as an injured husband 
finds it very difficult to imitate, and I am sorry to say« 
madam, it is quite out of my power to comply with the 
purport of your visit.'' 

<^ It may as well then terminate,^ said Mrs'. Damer ; 
and negativing his proposition of escorting her to the 
carriage, she left the room. 

All hopes of assistance in that quarter being at en4# 
from which indeed, if Mrs. Damer had consulted the 
dictates of her reason rather than of her heart, she 
would never have thought of supplicatmg it; there 
was nothing to be done but t6 write herself to ihe Earl 
of Ossulton, describing the shock she bad received 
tipon seeing the Countess, and expressing an earnest 
hope, that he was taking immediate steps for her being 
Vol. U— 18 
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brought to town. This proceeding resolved on, it 
put in immediate execution, and Mrs. Damer awaited 
with anxious impatience an answer from the Earl. At 
thq^end of a few days it came, its black edges and seal 
announcing, before opening, its contents. They were 
asfoUows: 

« Madam, 
** I had the honour of receiving yours of the 12& 
inst and in answer to it have the grief of informing 
you, that the object of your Icind solicitude is no ooore; 
she departed this life about a week ago, but in perlect 
resignation and peace. Perhaps had the plan you pro- 
posed of having her brought to London been sugge-f^ted 
sooner, I might have adopted it ; but as it is we must 
only hope all was for the best, and persuade ourselves, 
as I think we may very safely do, that besides the enor- 
mous exp<^nse necessary, a journey would rather have 
served to hasten, than retard the sad event which has 
occurred. 1 have the honour to be. Madam, your very 
obedient humble servant, 

" OSSULTON.** 

The melancholy event announced in this letter deeply 
affected Mrs. Damer, as may be imagined. How muck 
more when she aftet*ward heard the circumstances that 
attended, and preceded it. The Earl of Ossulton, long 
impatient of the liie of the Countess from her not having 
brought him an heir, became towards the end quite 
savage at its protraction, making no secret of his anxiety 
fbr a healthier and wealthier bride. This inhuman 
conduct preyed, as may be imagined, upon the spirits of 
the Countess ; she became every day weaker and 
weaker, till at length an object more melancholy it was 
impossible to conceive. 

The airings, which in obedience to Lord Ossnlton^ 
commands she was obliged every day to take, becanie 
shorter and shorter, and herself quite unequal to bear 
the sight of any object around The veil, which at 
first had been but partially drawn to shade her face, 
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latterly entirely concealed it ; and the wasted hands 
which had been not unwont to relieve the passing beg- 
gar, lay listless and white as the rouslin on which they 
reclined. It was upon a return from one of those me- 
lancholy drives (which were always taken in solemn 
pomp,) and in about the middle of September, that the 
Countess was seized with her last illness, which, com- 
mencing in a succession ol fainting fits, it was apparent 
to every one around, would shortly terminate in insensi- 
bility and death. Acting upon the conviction, the at- 
tendants summoned Lord Ossulton to his wife's 
chamber, and though he was at the moment engaged 
in the interesting occupation of equipping himself for 
a hunting expedition, he obeyed their summons, and 
for about a quarter of an hour stood at the bed-side of 
bis wife, in patient anticipation of what might ensue. 
As during that time, however, no fit came on, but she 
lay tolerably composed, he thought it all a false alarm, 
and muttering something about the probability of its 
being only a temporary attack, he withdrew from the 
room to pursue his sport ; scarce however had he gone, 
when a fit more alarming than the rest, and accompa- 
nied with convulsions, seized the Countess, when some 
cried out to recall the Earl, but all were in a few mo- 
ments too much occupied with her, to regard the neces- 
sity of hi# being piesent. 

For several hours did she continue in a state the most 
dreadful, but it was literally in the one in which Lord 
Ossulton returned triumfihant from the chase, and was 
calling and whistling under her window to his dogs and 
aportsmen, that she wan breathing her last. With a look 
of horror, which, even though dying, the Countess ob- 
served, some one whispered that his Lordship should be 
sent for ; " No,** cried she, in a taint and inarticulate tone, 
'* ray voice shall never more arrest his pleasures !'* 
These were the last words of the Coiyatess of Ossul- 
ton. Who to have beheld her when uttering them, could 
have believed that she had ever been Miss Mandeville t 
that the pale emaciated being from whose lips they fell, 
had ever been that vain, selfish, world-loving creature ? 
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None : between the latter — such as she always appear* 
ed, dressed, brilliant, triumphant — and the former, on 
the bed of death, there was not one resemblance in 
common. 

When the death of the Countess was announced to 
Lord Ossulton, he expressed great surprise, and of 
course some concern ; but soon reconciling both sensa- 
tions, sent for a quiet friend, whom he was in the habit 
of summoning when at a loss what to do with himself 
and shutting themselves up in a small room with plenty 
of wine and a good fire, they mutually determined to 
banish grief — as a dry thing. The next day was occu- 
}ned by Lord Oi^ulton in business, and the next in 
preparations for a journey he was to commence on the 
following; for, leaving all the arrangements of his wife's 
funeral to be transacted at the discretion of his humble 
friend, it was his intention to remove for some time, from 
a scene where he fancied that every thing wore an 
aspect of reproach and dissatisfaction towards km. In 
thi& however, he did not fully accomplish bis wishes. 
For just before setting out — ^whictu from being detdned 
with people on business, he did not do till in the after- 
noon— chance took him to seek for some pistols in a 
spare chamber, where he not unusually kept such things, 
when what was his horror on perceiving it was the one 
in which they had deported the Countess i Upon the 
bed, in her cap and shroud she lay, in ghastly white- 
ness, the deathly coldness of her form m character widi 
the dull still scene around it. Lord Ossulton started 
back, and stood for a while as spell-bound to the spot ! 
A shuddering sensation crept through all his veins, i^nd 
yet his eyes still fixed in immovable gaze upon the 
object that occasioned it He would have left the room, 
but shame prevented him, and in timid search of the 
objects for which he came, he raised his eyes above the 
chimney-piece ; when another and an equally unwel- 
come object met his view. Whilst on the bed lay the 
pallid corpse of the Countess of Ossulton, over ibe 
chimney-piece hung the blooming image of Miss Mande- 
ville, 
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'<SQch M she WM when life fiift mulecl 
And grief by name alone she knew." 

It was a picture of her that had been brought from 
Hermitage, and, at the Earl's desire, transferred from 
room to room, till it had fall<^n into the ottscurity of tbifl. 
But what a moment was the present for it to meet his 
sight, for it to be, as it were, conjured up before him f 
Certainly the most dreadful that could be conceived ! 
Already distracted with remorse, the sweet eyes gleam- 
ing on him from the portiait, nearly drove him to frenzy. 
They seemed to ask, whether he could l)ehold what she 
?iad freen, and what she wm, and endure to live 1 He 
rushed from the apartment. " Let that room,*" said he 
to the first domestic he met, <^ be shut up as soon as 
the Countess is removed, and opened no more." 

The person to whom he spoke, answered quickly and 
indifferently, " Yes.** 

But the Earl, as if not considering the answer and 
manner sufficiently satisfactory, repeated his words : 
adding with a dreadful scowl, ^' You will see to it, that 
I am obeyed !** 



CHAPTER XXH. 

" Ah ! within my bosom beatiar, 



Varying pansionf wildly re^ : 
Lorej with piroud resentment meeth^, 



■flUimW by turns 0f joy and pain.'* 

Rather more than four months had elapsed since the 
departure of the Marchioness of Gleuallan from Eng- 
land, and she felt a desire to return, which had only been 
equalled by her wish to set out The manners of Lady 
Isabella Wandesmere, become, from a very early period 
in the joutney, unpleasant, had now assumed a charac* 
ter of haughtiness and indifference^ to which it was ift 
vain for the Marchioness any longer to attempt to blind 
herself. At fitst, and as may be imagined, every thing 

16* 
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prompted her to do so ; for to believe that the sarcasms, 
inaendoes, aad^tudied reserves in which Lady Isabel 
dealt, were meant in reality at her, was a convicticHi so 
mortifying, as not to be admitted without agony. Long, 
however, to continue this self-deception was vain, for 
Lady Isabel took every means to destroy it ; and in her 
insolence, and Lord Arabin^s indifference. Lady 61en- 
allan found the only additional humiliation she now could 
know. The latter was, indeed, of a more guarded cast 
than the former ; and while Lady Isabel made no secret 
of her indifference, the Earl took every method to ccm- 
ceal his ; betraying, by his very anxiety to do so, its 
extent. Altogether, the Marchioness was rendered 
wretched b v their conduct, and her misery urged com- 
plaints, which her pride di^ained ; to Lady Isabel they 
were addressed in indignation^ to Lord Arabin, in de- 
spair. From the one she received taunts the most cruel, 
from the other, consolation the most unsatisfactory : he 
affected not to understand the source of her disquie- 
tudes ; Isabel understood it too well. 

" But do you think," said the latter, ** however I may 
perceive my present conduct to make youtmhappy, that 
towards you it can ever change ? That I can ever con- 
sider the \ictim of my brother's love, and the unsullied 
wife of Lord Glenallan, in the same point of view 1" 

<* I think," said the Marchioness, ^^ that^u ought, 
however, little I may expect it from you : tot it was 
your lips, Isabel, that first seduced me to sin." 

" It was your own vile passions," returned the other 
scornfully ; " and any thing you now calculate on from 
me but pity, you will be disappomted in receiving." 

The Marchioness could literally have torn her to 

!)ieces, but rage prevented her replying; and Lady 
Isabel continued, "Yes, I pity you, Lady Glenallan ; 
and the time may come, in which you will have none to 
do even that/' 

<< It must be alreadv come,'' interrupted the Jdar- 
chioness, furiously, " when I would condescend to ac- 
cept yours ; but, no, take it back, my Lady Isabel, and, 
remember, the world has spoken of you in a manner 
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which renders year present affected superiority rather 
amusing than otherwise." 

Isahel regarded her for a moment in silence, and as 
if unwilling to deprive her of the little self-consequence 
she seemed to derive from that idea : but, at length, she 
said, << You are fallen, indeed. Lady GlenaUan, when 
you condescend to recrimination, when you endeavour 
to lay the imputation of guilt on me, to palliate it in 
yourself; but unfortunately for your gratiBcation, it does 
not exist ; and any insinuations the world might have 
made to my disadvantage, were only prompted by that 
spirit of malignity, which superior endowments, whether 
of nature or of fortune, never fail to inspire." 

" And yet," said the Marchioness, with provoking 
contempt, *< there are some. Lady Isabel, who, possess- 
ing both in a superior degree to yourself, have contrived 
to escape censure." 

" You cannot speak from experience,'' observed the 
other with a demoniac laugh, " nor I, I am sure, from 
observation ; therefore, neither of u$ are calculated to 
judge." 

Lady Olenallan looked at her, and if looks could kill, 
Lady Isabel had not lived ; but, as it was, she survived 
to hear, with perfect sang fraid^ a harangue of the Mar- 
chioness's, against her cruelty, ingratitude, and so forth : 
" I believe," concluded the latter, «« that on earth, a 
thing so heartless as yourself does not exist." 

<* It is not the first time," returned Lady Isabel, <<that 
I have heard you express sentiments similarly flattering; 
and if they are real, it must, 1 imagine, be your desire 
— as it has long been mine — that we should part for 
ever." 

" It is my first, my most earnest desire," returned the 
Marchioness, <«and of its not being speedily put in ex- 
ecution, you shall not have reason to complain." So 
saying, her Ladyship left the room, and sought for Lord 
GlenaUan. Into a room where he usually sat she went, 
and seeing a gentleman sitting af the upper end, pre- 
sumed, though it was too dusk absolutely to determine, 
that it was the Marquess. Acting on the supposition 
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at least, she shut the door, and approached him : << Mj 
Lord/^ she began, when the person started up, and not 
her husband, but Lord Arabiu stood before her ! «' Ob, 
I have to make a thousand apologies !" cried the Mar- 
chioness, and would have retreated — but he intercepted 
her with his arms. 

" And wherefore, Georgiana ?" he asked, in accents 
which would once have excited all her love, and even 
now revived it. 

" Oh, because — " said the Marchioness, as hesita- 
ting, she struggled to release herself from him; *^be* 
cause I had no need to intrude on ;ou," at length she 
added. 

" Or perhaps," returned the Earl, in a tone between 
playfulness and reproach, " because you are aware I 
consider your entrance so great an intrusion, so intole- 
rable an interruption.'' 

*^ Perhaps so I" sighed she, careless whether he should 
imagine her in earnest or not. 

« Perhaps so !'* he repeated. « Is it then become so 
completely indifferent, whether your presence makes 
me happy, or your absence miserable. Is it Greorgiana 
Lady Glenallan r' he continued. 

« If it is noty I only know as well that it ought to be," 
replied the Marchioness, '' as that i should see the last 
of any hope centred in yourself or Lady Isabel. Ob, 
Edward ! your sister is killing me," she continued ; 
<<and unpleasing as may be the theme, it is of her 
cruelty, and your determined blindness to it, I most 
speak, if you detain me. It was to implore for my 
being put at once out of the power of both, I came to 
seek my Lord, not indeed that to him I should have 
mentioned my real^ reasons for wishing it ; for to com* 
plain of yourself or of Lady Isabel to him, would be as 
hiuniliating as vain." 

<«To say nothing of unjust," added the Earl, who to 
her speech had given a restless, wayward, dissatisfied 
sort of attention, extremely displeasing to the Marchi- 
eness. 

^* That, it would be more difficult to prove, my hoitd^ 
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returned she ; <' nor did I think that you would attempt 
to do it.** 

'^Andyet,** said the Earl, <<iti8 very usual for peo- 
ple to refute accusations they feel to be unfounded.** 

^* When they do— it all turns upon that, my Lord,*' 
replied she coMly. 

** And i do, and Isabel does,*^ said he, quickly ; ^ but 
the fact is, Lady Glenallan,'^ he continued witii an im- 
patience which; considering he was addresnng a woman, 
and she once tbe woman he loved, was not altogether 
what might have been expected (rem him, ** you are 
weary of us ; and because we do not realize all the 
perfections with which your imagination was kind 
enough to invest us, we are become every thing that is 
hateful and disagreeable to you/^ 

<< Not so, my Liord," replied she, with an offended 
air, « imagination had no iniuence in creating the par- 
tiaUty I entertained for yourself and Lady iMibeL It 
was excited by an appearance of qualities the most su« 
perior,it was increased by acquaintancesliip, it was jus> 
tified by reason ; and is dissolved from a oonvietioa that 
the qualities which delighted me, were assumed*-tbe 
friendliness, which more tfian half way met mine, adopted 
for sinister motives— and the reason on which I rdied^ 
perverted to sanction our intimacy." 

<< All of which is very polite and flattering, certainly,*^ 
said the Earl, with mortifying carelessness, << but sure^ 
ly, Lady Qlenallan, you took some time to discover it 
Isabel and I, at least, deserve credit, for having kept up 
our parts so long." 

** Ob, you deserve every credit on that score my 
Lord !" returned she, bitterly, << and enjoy the hunu- 
liating distinction." 

The Earl fixed his eyes upon her, as if unable to un- 
derstand her meaning, or to conceive it possible that to 
him she was in reality speaking thus! but presentiy, 
and with an air of one who felt too little interested to 
refute or defend with vehemence, he asked her whether 
she thought it likely, that if be and his sister had been 
in reality maintaining a part, they would not, at least, 
have continued it till absence, or a change of circum- 
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stances, had, in some degree, accounted for its altera- 
tion t Do you not think,'' he said *^ we should be anx- 
ious to separate, confirming the amiable impressiiM^ we 
first inspired?' 

** I think it possible, my Lord," said she, *< but the 
circumstances to which I cuncehre yon allude, have 
already occurred, and you and Lady* Isabel obtain- 
ed all that you promised yourselves in an acquaintance 
with me ; so that it is only consistent with the selfishness 
I now attribute to you, to disburthen yourselves oi <Hie 
who must stand in the way ot your views, and interfere 
with your fonrnng desirable connexions." 

*' Oh, Lady Glenallan I" exciumed the Eari, with 
sudden and uncontrollable eniotioii, '* u it is in a fight 
so contemptible you view^s, little wonder it is in a pre- 
cipitation so great you leave us. But can you" — ^and 
he looked at her so pleadingly, so beautifiil, that she 
felt her heart relenting towards him — " can you en- 
tertain impressions thus unfavourable of me? Can you 
part, indulging ideas which would prevent your ever 
desiring to meet me in this world, or anticipating it m 
the next ? No you cannot ! I think you cannot !^^ he 
continued, watching her varying countenance, and re- 
flecting every sensation it betrayed in his own. 

*^ I would not willingly," said she, ** believe Lord 
Arabin any thing he is so averse to being thought 
himself; and since he convinces me by hu present 
earnestness, that his former love was not assumed, be- 
lieve its decline to be only the inevitable successor to its 
existence, however heart-breaking may be the convic- 
tion, however humihating the idea!" 

*^ If heart-breaking, if humiliating," said the Earl, 
<< let it not be indulged, for it is also vain ! 

'Oh! bow can mao't raeoen rMDore, 
Tke wtrj ebaniu wUeh wake hU lore.' " 

<< You best can tell what I alone can feel," she re- 

glied ; << but, as to neither you or I it can any longer 
e a matter of importance, so let it not he of discusaioiL 
To-morrow, my Lord, I leave Venice, and since be- 
tween this and then, we may not meet again, I now 
fcid you farewell'' She extended her hand, but he 
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made no movement to receive it. " Will you not bid 
me farewell, Edward !'' she continued, perceiving he 
averted his face in reproachful silence. 

*^ I cannot, I cannot !" exclaimed the Earl, and ex«- 
tended his arms as if to implore a last embrace. She 
did not refuse it him ; but it was with heart-breaking 
sighs each hung upon the other. Little of the 
transport that had commenced their connexion, con- 
eluded it ; though each felt for the other, sentiments 
that rendered the idea of parting for ever distressing ! 
He at first tried to combat her resolution of leaving 
them, but seeing that was irrevocable, expressed his de- 
sire of accompanying her a part of the way on her jour- 
ney to Calais, from which port she proposed embarking 
for England. At first the Marchioness hesitated, but 
seeing he was so urgent on the subject, she at length 
consented, and after an interview with the Marquess, to 
whom it was only necessary to state that the delicacy 
of her health rentlered longer remaining abroad unde- 
sirable, the three agreed in setting out in a day or two. 
In pursuing the line of conduct Lord Arabin did to- 
wards Lady Glenallan, he neither followed the dictates 
of his feelings, nor outraged them, but acted upon the 
opinion that it was better to part, maintaining a cha- 
racter for amiability and propriety of sentiment. In 
which Lord Arabin so far thought right, as afterward to 
receive from Lady Glenallan's heart a testimonial of it. 

" I leave you, my Lord,'' she, at parting, said, " with 
sorrow, such as 1 had begun to believe this hour could 
not occasion me ; but you have taught me, among 
other lessons, that the woman once loved by Lord 
Arabin, may easier wish, desire, determine to forget 
him, than accomplish it ; you have also convinced me,'' 
she continued, " that the woman for whose sake you 
renounce all others, in whose affections you place your 
jirst confidence, and in whose society your highest hap* 
piness ; will be the most enviable in existence. On, 
ISdward ! may the wife of your choice be ever that 
woman !^' she continued, and he expressed all that a 
nan so flattered and beloved^ might be imagined to do. 
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Not to feel f<M* Lord Arabm, onworihy ib he wu, 
different sentiments from any a mere man of the world 
could inspire, would have been difficult-^Ladj Glen- 
dlan tfaonglrt impossible. There was about even hk 
feults a something so noble, as to persuade you they 
were intended for virtues; and that he, who when even 
lost in pleasure, and given up to profligacy, appeared 
so seductive, would, excited l^ highejr motives, and ii^ 
spired by better views, become all that was amiable and 
exemplary. If even on ~a casual observer the Earl 
was calculated to make such impressions, what must 
he not on the woman to whom he had appeared in so 
endearing a light as be had to Lady Glenallan ? On cme 
so comprehended of ever)* thing formed to make a 
parting dreadful ! She literally felt, in the hoiur in 
which it took place, as if nothing the world contained 
could ever interest her more, as if with Lord Arabm 
were fled all the ties that had ever bound her to it ; and 
perhaps with him they had, for he had first created 
them. Till Lady Glenallan knew the j^ari, though she 
had mixed in pleasure indeed, ami appreciated admira- 
tion, she had never received from either the delight diey 
afterward afforded. It was not till the enchwtroents 
of the Opera, or the brilliancy of the Birth-night, had 
been enjoyed m company with her lover, that they began 
to fascinate Lady Glenallan*s senses. But then, and 
little wonder they did, to hear a thousand seraph voices 
— ^to see a thousand seraph faces— to listen to soun^ 
which, though swelling from earth, seemed to terminate 
in heaven — to be surrounded with creatures who, 
though mixing m mortal, yet breathed of immortal fife 
—and that, by the side of him who realized in lumadf 
all that woman's heart could wish, or ftoicy's penc3 
picture— was enough to detach such a mind as Lady 
GlecAllan^s, firom celestial to sublunary joys. It effecto* 
ally did so ; and with the Earl were connected assoda- 
tions never more to be separated from hapfHuess. He 
became the idol of her imagination, in proportion as he 
was distant from her sight ; and if once she had thought 
herself miserable, though enjoying bis prearace^ ami 
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sharing hb attentions, she now would bare considered 
herself but too happy to have been allowed to follow 
hkn — ^tbe meanest of his creatures. Indulging such 
regrets, and living on such retrospections, it may be 
imagined that Lady Olenallan was not to her husband 
the most agreeable of companions; so far from it, that 
he hated her very sight, and endured it but as a misery 
from which he could have no escape. 

Under such circumstances they returned to England, 
and, after a short stay there, proceeded to Glenallan 
Castle; for once as much at the Marchioness's as 
Marquess's desire : she having been received, even by 
the few people of ton then in London, with such morti* 
fying coldness, as gave her too lively an idea of what 
she might expect from the rest, to allow of her antici* 
pating, by several months, her residence in die capital. 
It was the latter end of September in which she and 
the Marquess arrived at Glenallan ; and perhaps one 
circumstance in common, that of their being in the same 
carriage, recalled to the mind of each the different cir* 
cumstances under which they had first visited it Cer- 
tain it is, that both Lord and Lady Glenallan, as they 
reclined at opposite sides of the barouche, seemed lost 
in retrospection, and allowed their cherub child, who 
had hitherto been an object of attention to each, to 
prattle unheeded. It was a bleak wintry evening, the 
yellow leaves fSeilling in all directions, and the sun com* 
municating but a chilling brightness to the objects which 
it touched. The Marchioness seemed, as she lay with 
her eyes fixed upon the latter, to be boding future woes; 
and the Marquess, as he glanced his upon her, could 
not but be forcibly struck with the change which had, 
since her marriage, taken place in her beauty. It was 
not that it was not equally resplendent, ibr, perhaps, it 
was more ; but it was now 

** A beauty for ever nnehiDgembly brigbt. 
Like the lone siuuiy Up«e of m eaniner*daT Difbt, 
Shining on, vhining on, by bo tbadow nuufe tender, 
Till love IkUa asleep in iu sameneii of fplMidotir." 

Vol. IL— 17 
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And such had it not been when first he knew her ! Ahl 
no : but all coinposed of looks ** that breathe, and 
smiles that bum. To think, however, of what Lady 
Olenallan had been, was so vain, that the Marquess 
soon discontinued the contemplation; and when aru 
rived at the Castle, thej were both, for a while, too 
much immersed in the concerns of the present to dwell 
upon the past. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

<* If there be love in moitak, diif wm Ioto.*' 

Taeino advantage of one of those temporary ap 
bearances of improved health, which even in the most 
fatal declines will sometimes occur, De Meurville took 
his wife on a visit to the Baron and Baroness De 
Roncevalles. The house was large, and filled with 
company. 

"You mig:ht fancy this Hermitage, Agnes,** said 
pe Meurville, as, dressed for dinner, they were stand- 
ing, on the day but one after their arrival, at the fire 
in their room, previous to descending to the drawing- 
room. 

She faintly smiled. 

" There is one point of resemblance wanting, you 
would say,** said he, in a lower tone than he had before 
spoken ; " we were lovers then.'* 

" I should rather say," said Agnes, " we were happy 
then ; for, I believe'' — and the half-conscious, but stiH 
melancholy, expression that for a moment returned tu8 
glance, betrayed what she could not speak. 

" That we are lovers still,'* said he, and looked a 
sweet and lovely confirmation of his words. She gave 
him her hand, and they descended to the drawing-room« 

** It is a curious ch'cumstance enough,'* the Baron^ft 
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was saying when they entered, <M this morning re- 
ceived a letter from a Lady, witii whom I have not kept 
up the slightest intimacy this seven years ; and the pur« 
port of it is, to invite herself on a visit to me ; she saya 
she is in an awkward predicament, and wishes to be out 
of Vienna for a few weeks, but, unless I have the cha- 
rity to receive her, has no where to go." 

Every one smiled, and expressed curiosity as to 
whether the Baroness would have that charity. 

" Oh, certainly,'* replied the other, " for though she 
is not a lady of the strictest principle, and most fastidious 
delicacy, she is good-natured, and, as you will all 
know, when I announce it to be the Countess De Sois« 
sons — beautiful as an angel." 

At the annunciation of that name, some looked in* 
tell^ntly, and others suspiciously; but attention waa 
diverted by the appearance of Agnes, who, pale as 
death, had fallen back on the sofa on which she waa 
sitting. 

"What can be the cause of this?* resounded on all 
sides, and Pe Meurville flew to his wife, with all the 
tenderness of the fondest, most impassioned, lover. 

** It is over, my weakness is over," cjried the Count* 
ess, and recovered herself sooner than might have been 
expected ; but her words, though received generally, 
were addressed to De Meurville alone. 

** What brought on this faintness, my hest beloved ?** 
be murmured, as motioning for the rest to move on to 
dinner, which had been announced; he stayed for a 
few minutes behind them. 

" Oh, De Meurville !'* accompanied with something 
like a look of reproach, and more than once an ex- 
pression of surprise at his asking the question, was all 
ne could obtain in reply. 

« Speak to me, tell me, my Agnes !* he continued, in 
caressing accents, to repeat, but shc^only implored him 
to leave her, to be less mindful of her. 

^ 1 shall be better in the evening,** said she, and at 
kngth he left her, but it was with an almost breaking 
heart ; he felt that Agnes was fkst receding froiD bte 
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sight— tbat dull and dreary as had this ¥^tUPs pilgtia* 
age now become, it was to be yet more gloomy, should 
the only light which illumined it be withdrawn, and 
Agp[ie8 no longer to share it with him ! 

On the foUowing day, the Countess de Soisaons 
joined the party at dinner. She was beautiful, but 
beauty was not her only attraction; her voice, her 
smile, her manner, were delightful, and diough evideDtly 
artificial, seduced the he^rt. She would have been 
like Lady Isabella Wsihdesmere, but Isabel's were 
more the graces of nature ; as it was, she came near^ 
to the Countess of Ossulton, there wasthe'saonedeore 
of admiration, and the same attempt to conceal it, the 
same external softness, and internal bitterness. To all 
outward appearance, however, she was a bewitchiiig 
creature, and, by every one but the Countess De Meur- 
ville, treated with the affability her endeavours at plead- 
ing, and superior powers at -doing so, entitled her to 
receive. By that Lady alone, she was reg^arded widk 
a haughtiness, which, whether it proceeded from a sus- 
picion of the Counter's disregard of virtue, or dread 
of her becoming an object of attraction in De Meurw 
ville's eyes, evidently wounded the former, and surprised 
the latter. He even ventured, though gently, to re- 
proach her for it, saying it was unkind, considering ^ 
peculiar attention and affection the Countess De Sois- 
sons appeared inclined to manifest towards her and her 
child ; that whatever might have been the lady's &ohi, 
they had neither been of a turpitude to excite »ieh 
indignatitm, nor of a nature to render contaminatan 
dangerous. 

Agnes listened in immoveable composure, to ber 
husband's observations, and when he had finished speak- 
ing, replied, with an expression of contempt, al the 
Countess having selected him for a mediator, m any 
negociation that was to be entered into with her. 

De Meunrille looked for a moment as doubtful wha- 
ther be understood his wife aright, and then obserre^ 
" It b my vanity, Agnes, and not the Countess De 
Soissons, you must blame, if ( was led into ^ eivor 
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of supposing, that a ^ord from me would have power 
to influcDce you upon any subjecf 

Agnes evidently endeavoured to look calm and in*, 
different, but some sensation caused unbidden tears. 
I>e Meurville perceived it, and though he felt too much 
irritated at the moment by her unfounded jealousy to 
kiss them from her eyes, they occasioned a temporary 
dimness to his own ; unable at length to resist the im« 
pulse, he caught her in his arms. ^< Tell me, teach 
me,** he fondly cried, " how 1 may hope to refind the 
inlets to that heart which 1 seem to have lost for ever!*' 

She re(>)Ted but with heart-breaking sighs ; her bosom 
seemed filled with some conviction she dared not give 
vent to, and of which his caresses only heightened the 
agony ! << Let me die, let me die !'' at length she said, 
releasing herself from him, << I cannot sustain such 
raiser}, and live.'' 

« My Agne9, my life P* returned he, endeavouring to 
retain her in his arms* <*is it from your husband you fly t 
From whom else can you look for consolation V^ 

" From heaven,'* replied the Countess ; and her 
£eeting colour, her fragile brm, all bespoke her hasten* 
iDg to the world of which she spoke. 

" Have you no mercy on me,** cried De Meurville, 
throwuig himself around her, " that you speak and look 
thus 1 Or can this world indeed have lost all power to 
attach you, while I am in it ?'* 

Agnes^s tears betrayed that could not be-^and De 
Meurville understood them : ** No, you cannot say it !" 
he continued^ ** and wouW you leave me, leave me ever 
for bliss, until you have taught me to obta'm it, until I an^ 
worthy to share it— 

< Ah ! want jour heaven, till I bare learnt the way.''^ 

She endeavoured to comfort him, and in part sue. 
•ceded, but there was no rational ground for consola*^ 
tion ; Agnes was dying ! and apparently, und^t the 
distressing idea of De Meurvillfe*8 being attached to 
wo&er. That she had grounds for her suspiciona ii^ 
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certainly true, for he and the Countess De Soisacms were 
constantly together ; they never rode or walke^i, but it 
was in each other's society, and whethei Agnes eirtftred 
a room, or looked from a window, she was sure t^ have 
the misery of perceiving the Countess engaged wkb ber 
hushand. 

That he did not appear to take the deligfat in ber 
society which she evidently did in his, and always nade 
a point to explain away the eircumstances that broogfat 
them together, wa» no consolation to Agne»: she fA 
that all the attention and tenderness De M^irviUe con^ 
tinued tp lavish upon her, was but a veil to conceal im 
stronger attachment to her rival ; and without up bffaiA > 
ing either, except by the distance qf her manner, su^ 
fered all the mortification and anguish that such a co»* 
viction was calculated to inflict In the mean time, the 
Countess De Soissons behaved towards her ^tb an 
attention and" atfectatioa of friendship, which made it 
appear the unkindest thing in the trorld to repube her: 
never employetl,. except in suggesting sometiuag to her 
comfort, or ber little boy's amusement, it seemed ex- 
traordinary to De Meurville, that Agnea should so 
coldly retura her civilities ; but the latter perfectly saw 
through the artifice which dictated them, and whlbt in 
the Count's presence they were always bestowed with 
winning smiles and graces, in his absence they were sure 
to be accompanied by some expression calculated to col 
her to the heart ; such as, ^' I wanted De Meurville to 
stay at home with you yesterday, but he had bad taste 
enough to prefer a ride with me," or, *^ I havenH cook 
mon patience with that husband of yours ; though you 
were so ill yesterday, he would, I assure you, if I had 
allowed him, have stopped all the morning, flirting and 
talking with me. Now were I the Countess De Meur- 
ville, said I, 1 would punish you, by appearing as indif- 
ferent as yourself." 

" He never appears indifierent !" exclaimed Agnes in 

an early period of these communications, and with her 

eyes streaming with tears, '^ he only loves me too well 

4br his own happiness, and would never quit my ^a* 
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gence^ but diat I drive bim from it, for the sight of me 
is ktU&iig him, yes, it is killing him !" she continued, 
** and it is not such as you,*' but thi8 was added in a 
lower toae, ** will ever supply my frface to him." 

The Cocmieas heard this last remark, but did not 
affect to do so, and to the ibrmer only replied by a mys- 
terious smile. It was, however, the last time Agnes 
had the courage to repel, with equal spirit, her insinua- 
tiomi ; for every thing, except Oe Meurville's unremit- 
ting tenderness to herself, confirmed the idea of their 
being founded in truth. She went one morning into the 
dravring-room, and found the Countess with her arms 
around his neck. They vpere, to be sure, instanta- 
neoudy withdrawn, md before fl^e could retreat or pro- 
ceed, De Meurville's about herself; but then the sight 
occasioned her a pang which neither his reiterated assu- 
rances then— ^r thousands after — of the Countess's 
only having been describing to him a scene which she 
had witnessed — could dissipate. ^ Agnes felt, perhaps, 
that she had lost the right to reproach her husband for 
tnconstimcy— vthough she had not the sensibility which 
made its couten^lation agonizing. . 

The instance mentioned, however, was not the only 
one in which, by ocular demonstration of De Meurville's 
attachment, his wife was wounded to the heart. Going, 
upon several occasions, into the room in which they 
were, she had the misery of perceiving him start, in evi- 
dent embarrassment, from a seat he had been occupying 
by the side of the Countess's drawing table ; and which, 
ere long, Agnes had an opportunity of determining 
was taken for the purpose of that lady's sketching his 
pic^ture. In unutterable anguish did she make the dis- 
covery — and from that moment, her husband's caresses 
and tenderness stemed almost to drive her to frenzy. 

" What can I do for youl What can 1 do for you 1" 
he would wildly ask. 

She replied but with heart-breaking sighs and excla- 
mations of agony — ** Nothing, nothing !" She would 
sometimes say, *^ The wealth of worlds, were heaped 
on me in vain V* 
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De Menrville began literally to fear for her reascM^ 
so incessant was her grief, so maddening apparently its 
source. No caut^e, be imagined, but a sense of gaUt 
would be adequate to excite it ; and that, though he 
could conceive it migbt-^-would, he supposed, if at all, 
have done so l>efore. Of the possibility of her betng 
jealous of the Countess De Soissons (whether there 
were grounds for it or not) De Meurville never seeoaed 
to entertain an idea ; probably from the indifference 
with which pride had evtr induced Agnes to listen to 
any explanation of his conduct towards the Countessi 
or to behold aoy thir^g which passed between tfaenu 
Whatever were the cause of her sufferings, that she 
could not sustain them long, and live, soon became 
very apparent. De Mei^rvi le wanted to remove her 
from the castle, conceiving it no longer a fit residence^ 
but the Baroness De Roucevalles would not hear of it ; 
and while the Countess became every day weaker and 
weaker, and at length unable to rise irom her bed, the 
attentions of the former, a^ all her guests, were such 
as De Meurville declared himself incapable of ever for* 
getting, however inadequate he might^be to expressing 
bis gratitude for — "he trusted, however,*' he wouM 
sometin^ea say, *^ that the time might yet come, when 
his unhappy Agnes would be able to return all the 
kindnesses which at present she could only feel !" Tbe 
expression of this hope drew tears from all eyes, con* 
^idering by whom it was uttered, and of whom indulged 
— by an adoring husband of an evidently dying wife ; 
that it would ever be realised, few perhaps could be* 
bold the Countess De Meurville, and for a moment 
imagine. , Her bright eyes — her sweetly varying 
colour — her scarlet lips— conveyed any sensations but 
those of pleasure, and confirmed any iieelings but those 
of hope ; her fate only became more apparent, in |mK 
portion as her person became mor^ heavenly. 

** Like itars shooting down a dark aky, 
She aeem'd brightest— whe^ fatting for ever !^ 

Caressing one afternoon bis beautiful ^luld» "whxm 
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he had takea from the bed of its mother, amble to 
bear .the contrast whieh her delicate appearance pre- 
aented to this happy and healthy one, De Meurville was 
brought in the letters which bad jiwt arriTed ;. there 
were two from England, and one of them, to hk sur* 
prise, directed by a female : he opened, howerer, the 
other first, perceiving it was irom Sir Sydney Mande* 
ville, to whom he had written some weeks ago, anxious 
to have a confirmation under his own hand— of 
whether he had in reality been in Germany or not 
The Baronet's reply, though brief, was friendly ; it 
commenced by an expression of regret, that his not 
having been at Hermitage bad prevented his receiving, 
and consequently annwering, the Count's letter sooner ; 
but proceeded to state in answer to the purport of it, 
that neither he or his brother bad left the country, since 
the Counts departure from it ; nor could he conceive 
—for De MeuniUe not having given him particulars, 
he had no clue^^what motive could have indiiced any 
one to personify him ; that it must be an imposition as 
unprofitable as apparent, he expressed his conviction, 
and requesting De Meurville would expose it, wherever 
it had deceived, he remained with best remembrance to 
Agnes, whom he hoped was enjoying heal4i and hap- 
piness, his very obedient, humble servant, 

Sydney Manpsville. 

The Count nghed as he closed the letter, and Agnes, 
whose meek eyes had been fixed upon it, from per- 
ceiving the English post-maric, now raised them to bis 
fiace, with such a look of inquiry, as De Meurville 
could not resist. 

Feefing unwiUmg, however, by communicating its 
contents, to renew tbe sad subject of their differences, 
he only replied to her anxious look, by saying, ** It is 
from your brother Sydney, love, he is quite well** 

<< From Sydney f and from England !** in astonish- 
ment repeated the Countess, and looked as if she would 
have fiBkinted, " Oh, De Meurville, do not say it P 

Distressed, he took her hand— but she withdrew it, 
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«*That hand," said she, "shall never more clasp 
yours, until I discover the name of the person who 
feigned to me to be ray brother.** 

Hftlf distracted, De Meurville threw himself towards 
her, *^ Why will you agitate yourself thus?** he cried. 
" It cannot he to regain my affections ; for yoa know 
you have long since done that.'* 

" N J, it is to jiistify them,*' returned thfe Countesi^ 
f^and now listen, De Meurville, to what I entreal! 
Summon Villars to your presenee, and let her not quit 
it till she has confessed to you the name of the pers-m 
I met, for she must know, and, 1 now begin to fear, 
too well I Yes, do, do f* she continued, « ^tis your 
Agnes^ last request.*^ 

Atfected by her appeal, rather than attentive to her 
previous words, De Meurville lay aim )8t senseless in 
her arms. ^* I cannot bear it ! I cannot bear it !** he 
^ntly murmured ; << if you are going to heaven, Agnes 1 
take your hvjsband with you !'* 

She endeavoured by her tenderness, her embraces, 
her reiterated assurances of not feeling worse than 
usual, to comfort him, but he seemed, and indeed had 
for some time past, like one heart-broken ; words of 
consolation died away upon the lips which witnessed 
their inefficacy to afford it, and Agnes' voice was lost 
in emotion. The idea of what De Meurville — ^who 
was losing his health, his peace, almost his reason, in 
the prospect of parting with her ; who could not bear to 
behold her child, from the agonizing sensations it pro-> 
duced — would suffer when that hour in reality arrived, 
which was to separate her from him for ever, aUnost 
distracted her with misery ! 

^* Oh, De Meurville, oh my husband !** at length she 
said, «* if you would not precipitate the moment of which 
it is so dreadful to you even to think, you must leave oae 
for awhile, for I cannot sustain the sight of your suffer- 
ings, and endure my own !** In silent an^^uisb De Meur- 
ville hung upon the looks, and listened to the voice of 
his beloved wife, every wi«h of whose was now becoHie 
sapred ; and in cQn)pIia9ce with her request at leagOi 
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he left her, but it was not till each were relieved of any 
doubts they might ever have indulged, of being dearer 
to one another than life and all that it contained. 

Not immediately did De Meurville feel equal to sum« 
moniug Villars to his presence, but throwing himself 
upon a chair, was about to yield to a train of melan- 
eholy reflections, when recollections of the English 
letter which he had not yet read came across him, and 
willing to fly to any resource from his own meditations, 
be took it from his pocket and began to open it. Not 
far, howejrer, had he proceeded, before another letter 
fell from it, which, upon taking up, he found, to his sur- 
prise, directed to Liady Warwick in the hand-writing of 
his wife. It was not the circumstance of Agnes having 
written to the latter that surprised him, for he knew she 
was her former friend, Miss Morton, lately married to a 
Baronet of that name. Anxious to solve the mystery, 
he ran over the epistle in which it was enclosed, and 
which, short, and signed Catherine Warwick, was as 
follows : 

"Sir, 
" Conceiving it possible, that breaking through the 
reserve which upon any other occasion would make me 
shrink from the idea of addressing you, may prove ser- 
viceable to the intercRts of my imfortunate friend, I ven- 
ture upon a step, which, however unprecedented, I trust 
you will not consider impertinent. A few days since I 
received a letter from the Countess, which, written under 
the deepest dejection of mind, gave me such an account 
of the circumstances that had occasioned her parting 
with you, as left no doubt on my mind, of your being 
once more the victims of artful malignity, and your con- 
duct towards her induced by t>ther suspicions than she 
is aware of, having given rise to, or is in the least de* 
gree capable of justifying. Ui^ed by that conviction, 
I enclose her letter to you, and though I trust it may 
not prove the first occasion of bringing you to a sense 
of the injustice you have unintentionally done her, if it 
should dissipate any remaining doubts from your mind, 
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or lead to a oottTiction of die wretelies who oi%iiially 
implattted them, it will be iiic»« than desiraUe that I 
should hare sent it. 

1 hare Ae honour to be,.&€. 

Catrbhihe Warwic*." 

De MeumQe, fir^ glancing at the date of tins letter^ 
which betrayed to him, as he anticipated, that he should 
have receired it three or four weeks before, proceeded 
to read that of his unfinrtunate Agnes. It was written 
under evident agitation, and as foUows : 

<< Fallen from a state wlneh angels might have en* 
vied, to one in comparison v^ith which aniuhilation 
would be Miss, my worst enemies might ]Hty roe, bom 
nmch more will you ! In addressing you, my friend, it 
is ra^r with a hope that I may from you receive some 
advice as to what line of conduct I should pursue in my 
present sad circumstences, than from any pleamire I 
can take in pursuing what was once my most delightAil 
occupation. When I tell you, Catherine, that more 
than having lost De Meurville's affections, I am appa- 
rently separated from him for ever, you will ratiKcr won* 
der that 1 have reason left to tell you so, than diat I do 
it in a state of mind bordering oa distraction. Tea, ray 
friend, heart-rending as is the conviction, I am sepa- 
rated from De Meurville, and, for aught I know, toft 
ever* More than three weeks have elapsed since he 
left me, and since then, though I have heard through 
indirect channels of his being in existence, I have not 
from himself received the slightest communication. 

*^ Only imagine what would be your own sufierii^ 
under a less poignant calamity, and then under so great 
a one, imagine mine I But what has led to this event 
so extraordinary, so unprecedented, so unjustified, I 
cannot help saying by any misconduct on my-part, yon 
must be anxious jto learn ; and I will, before the wnidc- 
ness, hourly increasing on me, becomes too great to per* 
mit of my writing, endeavour to tell you. 

** About a month since, then, [ received inibnnatiQn 
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of 9By l)rotfier Sydney's being in Vienna^ and extfemely 
anzioas to obtain an interview with me, if itceuld w 
effected without De Meurville*8 knowledge ; thaA it 
could, though not so completely to my satisfaction, I 
wa» perfectly aware, and therefore consented to meet 
him on the following evening, upon condition of his 
sendnig me in the interval some token of his being in 
reality the person be would pretend. Agreeably to my 
wish^ he dkl so, and a note, written in the hand of 
Sydney, accompanied with a picture of- the laitter^ pre* 
vented any doubts remaining in my mind as to the iden« 
tity of the person with whom I was in treaty. But the 
very moment in which my suspicions were set at rest 
was the one in which De Meurville*s were roused ; he 
happened to come into my dressing-room just as I, hav* 
ing received, was regarding the picture, and foolishlyv 
or rather unfortunately, as I now tlunk, I put it ^own 
my bosom to conceal it from him. He evidendy saw 
my confusion, and though at the time -he made no com« 
ment on it, scarcely had he left me^ which he did at the 
end of a few minutes, than I became convinced that I 
ought to follow him, and in some way account for it. 

<< With an intention so to do, I was moving towards 
the door, when my eye was caught by a paper,- which, 
lying near the latter, it was evident De MeurviHehad 
dropped in going out Carelessly I picked' it up> and 
seeing no direction, opened it, but my ejes hadcran 
twice over the following, before my astonished senses 
could compreb^ul that it was in reaUty addressed to De 
Meurville. To you it will be apparent at -a moasen^s 
glance, hot then you know not, nor cssi^ever know, 
what littlereason I have to suspect him of want of af*^ 
fection for me, of bU other failings: upon^earth. 

« TH T»K X2oi^NT Dfi MftURVIIXB. 

< Invain the dearestof- men would atte«pt> to-pei^ 
8ttade4ne4hail all this attention tohis wife is neceesMpy 
to^prevent hers«spioions» If at were^shemust^ be the 
xDost«uspieious of'hep«sext and he the most, suqiected 
ofihis4 but ne^ it is not, and^ doetivtd bimsetfy De 
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MeunriDe cannot deceive me^ and Agnea, not Adeliv 
18 again become my Clifford's. Yet if it were so soon 
to be so, why did you ever steal from her slumbers ta 
mine ? Why did you delude me with a dream of lov^ 
which her first return to health was for ever to dissipate f 
Was it to impress on my memory recollections^ that it 
were now better to have forgotten for ever 1 If it w&e^ 
be who seemed all that was lovely, and amiable, ana 
true, was all that was lovely alone ! One short montb 
ago, De Meurville, and you swore that not aD the em* 
braces of your Agnes had half the power to del^bt jou, 
as mine ; and now, it would seem, they have a thousand 
times more ! Ub man ! on what a source do we centre 
our happiness wheu we rest it on thee ! But come to 
me» my Clifibrd, and prove that you are not that un« 
>rortby one i Come to me at the hour in which yoiff 
wife attends her toilet, and defer on any pretext your 
ordinary visit to her ! It will revive an image which 
mice had the power to please, and, be it but for a mo- 
ment, I am happy to recall to your memory mine. 

^ Adelia De Soissons.' 

<< The note fell from my hands, 1 could not weep, 
I could not speak ; i sank upon a chair, like one ber^ 
of reason ; but to tell you what I felt in that dreadful 
moment, would be unavailing as impossible. Suffice 
it to say, that it was such suffering as only a beloved 
husband could inflict, and a beloved wife could feeL I 
should have fainted, but one of my attendants, observing 
my situation, brought me some water, which a little 
reidved me, and I had just strength to reach the ad* 
jcHniug room, and throw myself on a bed, where I gave 
np to all the anguish which a conviction of De Meor* 
vUle's loving another was calculated to inflict. < OI^ 
can this be he,* said I, *so kind, so unremittinglly at* 
tentive to me, who, whether I have been ill or weU, bai 
seemed to prefer my society to that of all others^ and 
my most imperfectly expressed assurances of regan^ 
to any applauses with which mankind could hraour 
bimt No it cannot be, or if it be, I would I bad ntjt 
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known it, for to love De MeurnHe in future as I have 
done, will be humiliating, and to love him le8% would 
,be impossible !' Agonized by my reflections, and 
almost blinded by my tears, i fell at the end of an hour 
in a sort of a slumber, from which 1 was presently 
awoke, by a confusion of steps and voices in the ad- 
joining room. Alarmed, I arose and opened the door^ 
when what a sight presented itself to niy eyes ! De 
Meurville, the source of my anxiety indeed, but the 
object of my most idolatrous admiration and love, ex- 
tended inanimate, and apparently lifeless on a sofa; 
Wildly I flew to him, demanding of those around what 
bad brought him thus ? but none of them seemed to 
know or to have a confused account. Villars, who had 
been in another room when he came in, said he had 
done so, looking very ill ; and while she was away^ 
getting something for him, he had fainted, but of what 
bad originally brought on his illness she expressed her- 
self totally ignorant. That, whatever it was, the sight 
of him lying colourless and inanimate in my arms, 
almost drove me to frenzy, is certain, i tried every\ 
remedy my imagination could suggest, or my memory 
could recall for his recovery, but at first all seemed alike 
nnavaiUng. At length, however, though slowly, his 
insensibility seemed yielding to their united influence, 
and I had the happiness of seeing the eyes that were 
dearer to me than life, raised, as if to discover to whom 
he was indebted for restoration. Short-lived happiness ! 
scarcely had they met mine before he threw himself 
from my arms, and when, conceiving it must proceed 
from unconsciousness of whom he was rejecting, I 
again embraced him, told me to leave him, for that he 
never, never wished to see me more ! 

" Alarmed by his words, 1 remained for a moment 
like one stupified, neither withdrawing my arms from 
about him, or enforcing their caresses ; but conceiving 
presently that I must have misunderstood them, and thi^ 
if he was alone with me he would explain them, 1 
motioned those who were in the room to depart, and 
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ttS&ng De MetirviDe, < dial it was lus wife, his AgnCf, 
ivito wtlched, oyer him,' expected certeinly a di&reat 
answer, and manner, than the piecediiig. InsCeod of 
that they w«re repec^ed wtth, if possible, still greater 
aymntoniB of contempt; he literally riirunk fi««i my 
touch, as though it liad been contamination ;-^-and bom 
the sound of my voice, as though it bad never been Ae 
one he had best loved to hear ! Overeome altogetiber 
by his manner, and convinced that it was oecasioDed 
by another, of whom 1 had not now die influence nor, 
as was supposed to De MeurviUe, the knowlet^pe, 1 
burst into tears ; rather irritated ttian surprised, be 
oontinued his entreaties that I would leave him, toULme 
I was driving him to distraction, and that he woidd he 
were where myself and my tears could never hatmt htm 
mcHe ! 

'< ' Ob, De Meurville !' said I, and fell at his feet 
<^ Fearful, apparently, of being softened by the sight, 
he threw me from bim, and crossing and recrosang the 
room with hurried and irregular steps, did not speaks 
I believe, or if he did I did not hear him, till in sarcastic 
and indignant tones he demanded of me * Whether it 
were thus I had won Edward Aubrey's heart V So 
totally had a ncoUection of the p^-son he mentioMd 
escaped my memory at the moment, that I replied but 
with a loolc of vacancy, and though a litde considara- 
tton brought him to my mind, as a gentleman who iud 
occasionally visited at Hermitage ; and of whom, in 
the early days of our acquaintance, De Menrvffle ued 
sometimes to pretend to me he was jealous; the idea of 
the latter conjuring him up at this moment, qipeared to 
me so ridiculous and extraordiaary, that I knew not bow 
to account for it, or in what manner to reply to him. 
Suddenly a thought nushed ae^foss my mind, not indeed 
in elucidation of his mysterious allusion to-6ir EdwMd 
Aubrey, but in explanation of all his ottier conduct. 
* Is it not possible,' md I, < that he saw me pot the pic- 
ture down my bosom, thoii^b he made no observaibn 
x>n it at the time, thinking I might afterward expfaun tiie 
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oircunnfltance to hini) and that this ia the occasion of 
all his indignation and anguish? Oh it must be, it must 
1)6,' 1 said, and springing toward him, I told him what I 
fancied were his suspicions ; owned they were naturd, 
though totally unfounded, for it was a picture of my 
brother's only, at which I had been looking when he 
* came into the room. How to account for my confu« 
sion, and hasty concealment of it, 1 did not exactly 
know, without confessing it bad been sent to me to 
confirm the truth of my brother's being in Vienna, 
which would be betraying all I had solemnly promised 
to conceal. Leaving him, therefore, to suppose it had 
proceeded from unwillingness on my part to appear to 
value any one, who did < not sufficiently prize him, I 
made no explanation of when 1 received the picture, 
but continued to repeat Mt is my brother's, in«ieed It 
is my brother's !' If 1 had been the vilest of human 
creatures, instead of lately the most beloved, De Meur- 
ville could not have thrown on me a look of more pro« 
found contempt 

" * Your brother's !' he repeated, < you lost, unhappy 
creature !' * It is,' and he frantically asserted it was * Star 
Edward Aubrey's.' 

« Forgetting that 1 had it taken &om me when I 
went to 1^ down, 1 began to feel for the picture in my 
bosom, thinking that ocular demonstration might con* 
vince him of what my words could not* 

*< He saw for what I was searching,, and telling me 
the picture was in a less soft asylum than my bcMom, 
took it from a drawer, and dashed it in a thousand 
pieces before my eyes. Terrified by his looks, still 
more by a conviction of the frenzy that must have come 
over him when he could not recognise the picture for 
Sydney^s, I rushed from the room, and should not have 
returned, but that I met ray child, who, smiling in the 
arms of its nurse, looked so peaceful and so beautiful, 
as to tempt me to return with him to hb father ; accords 
ingly I did so, and falling at the feet of De Meurville, 
remained for a while unable to speak. He was evidently 
affected, though from a desire that 1 should not per- 
18* 
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oeire i^lie kept hur eyes arerted from name^ moA spoke 
more ualdndly than I am convinced at that momeiit ke 
:&lt^ for he told me» when I adjftred him to lore his boj, 
tkongh he mif^t no longer me, that whatever he now 
was* he was once the clnld of her on whom he doled: 
that he was then the child of the most dec^vingaodmi- 
grateful of human creatures ! * mdess, indeed,' he add- 
^d, M am to doubt the evidence of my senses.' 

^<Oh» doubt any thing,' cried 1, * but my k>ve! for 
.any thing you may with better reason ! The pictare you 
saw' was as truly my brother^s as the child I koid jour 
.own.' 

<< This assertion, however, only served to renew all 

his irritetion, and he struck me nearly dead by assert- 

.mg, * that he had other proofs of my inconstemey, Ann 

^ndiBg another man's picture in my possession, akme 

;Conld afford him.' 

•<« * No, yon cannot, you cannot !' I screamed indes- 
Mnation, and unable to conceive to what he alluded, 
fixed my eyes in a wild and despairing anguish upon him. 
A silence ensued for some moments; he seamed loddog 
*sJxMit the room for something which he could not dis- 
cover, and 1 remained mute and motionless at U»feet. 
< Twas a prudent precaution,' at length he said, ^ to re- 
*move Sir Edward's note, and only unfortunate, Agoes, 
diit it was not taken sooner.'. 

<<<What notel' said I, foigetting even at themo- 
■Knt I had found addressed to him ; but almost imme- 
^dmtely recollecting it, « I saw bat one,' I began, and then 
checked myself^ for die ideaof recrimkiation with a be- 
loved Inisband was not, I thought, for a moment to be 
•indulged. A vague suspicion, however, now took pos- 
•session of my nund. Was it.not possible, I began to 
'ask myself, that De Meurville, suspecting I bad At 
Countesses note in my possessbn, adopted all this ap- 
pearance of uk%nation and jealousy, to ward off the re- 
proaches he might antk^iale it wouM occaskm him! 
That this idea, though unjustified by any dm^ in I>e 
MeurviUe's previous cooduct, who, so far bom ev«r 
endeavcmring to conceal bis faults fitim me, was always 
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the first to confess them, and patient beyond what n%ht 
be iniif^fQed, from the natural pride and impetuoeity of 
his chfTOCter, in bearing my advice or remonstrancesi 
was not wholly unnatural, must be allowed. In- 
fluenced by it, at least, the distress I had hitherto Mt 
gaye way to different emotions, of which something Ghe 
indignaticm predominated. 

*^ I zakea De Meurville m what manner my inno- 
cence was to be proved, smce he thought proper to 
doubt my asseverations of it, or was I to remain under 
the imputation of being auch a creature as it was dis- 
grace to be connected with? He replied contemptuous- 
ly, and again asserting bis conviction of my keeping up 
a correspondence with Sir Edward, and having, at that 
very moment, knowledge of where the note had been 
concealed wbdch lay on the ground when first I entered, 
he rang the bell impatiently for Villars, demanding 
wh^er she could give him any mibrmatkm respecting 
it. The woman looked at first confused, evidently 
from an uncertainty of whether sl^ was to mention the 
note she had seen with me, or not ; upon De Meur- 
ville, however, repeating the question with reitented 
violence, she began in an hesitating vmce to confess 
she had, and would have proceeded, bad i not, with as 
emotion oi agony, interrupted her : *Oht do not say I 
saw it — do not say I saw it !^ I sadd, * I will never ac- 
cuse him !' 

^<Tkis exclamation, prompted by a dread of De 
Meurville being brought to shame, woufai, Uhot^ht, by 
the latter be so interpreted, for that it was to discover 
the Countess's, and not Sb Edward's note, all this m- 
vestigation was pursued, he must be aware I coidd 
plainly see. Instead, however, of being softened by tibe 
consciousness of my ibrbearaiKse, he seemed, ^ugh 
not so enraged, more distracted than before; and upon 
Villars* leaving the room, which she almost immediately 
did, threw hunself on a seat and tore his hair, and look- 
ed like one who wished himself dead, or never bom, or 
where man nor woman could ever behold him more I 

^< Affected by his situation, though convinced at tiie 
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eame time it was rathier occaskmed by the 
suggestioDS of pride, which represented me acquainted 
with his -situation, and,, consequently, less likely to 
esteem him than before,! flew to him, and endeatroaied 
by mjf caresses and my words to dispel any suspicios 
he might entertain unfavourable to my affectimi for him. 
He listened, and though widiout, as before, repulsing 
my embraces, yet evidently writhing under them. 1 toU 
him he could never have loved me, or he wouU not 
have the heart to treat me thus cruelly ; that he couU 
not see the woman for whom he had ever felt 'the af- 
fection he once professed for me, in such despair and 
anguish. * No I De Meurville, you could not,^ 1 con- 
tinued ; and, as if my worda were either too true, cr 
too dreadful, he rushed from my arms: and before I 
could make an effort to detain him, had quitted the 
room. 

" To what a situation he left me, you may more easily 
imagme than I describe ; for, except that I fell, and 
that my child screamed, I know nothing. That I was 
taken to bed, however, I am to suppose from fimfing 
myself there when I returned to animation ; and there 
I remained, for the remainder of that evening and the 
ensuing night, in a state of mind which prevented my 
having a clear sense of my misery. Judge how con^ 
fused mudt be that ! 

"By morning, however, recollection began to return; 
«nd a note from De Meurville, informing me he shonM 
set out with the Emperor oh his tour, which was to com» 
mence that mommg, brought me to a full sense of all I 
had suffered, and all I was yet to feel. He had made 
up his mind, then, to part from me, which he liad ind^r- 
to been incapable of doing, and that for months, with- 
out one expression of regret, one apparent pang, foraO 
jthe woes he must know he was leaving me to endure. 

" < Ohl De Meurville,' I exclaimed, * what can have 
so completely steeled that heart against me, which wat 
once but too partial and too kind 1' That whatever hail^ 
however, I must endeavour to recover it, became appa- 
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refit to me ; for, imkiad aa€Mfibfd was, withoatUml 
oould not live. 

<^ As the firs^step, therefore, I determined on keep* 
iog the appointment which I had previoi»ly made with m j 
brother for that evening, and, by inducing him to come 
forward, remove the only ground of suspicion I allowed 
feasible against me-^^hat of being seen with a picture ; 
which, if De MeurviUe did not recognise fi>r 9ydney% 
it became almost immaterial wliether it was or not 
Accordingly, therefore (and desiring Yillars, who had 
kept up the whole communication between myself and 
my brother, to watch from a window, in case anv cir- 
cumstance should bring De Meurville back, and give 
me signal of it), I set out ; and, as I approached the gar* 
den, the place in which it had been arranged we should 
meet, I had the pleasure of perceiving my brother was 
idready come. It was so dusk, however, that I couM 
only discover the outlines of his figure, and that, as I 
drew nearer to him, he extended his arms. 

<^ Scarcely, however, had they met my touch, accom- 
panied by an exclamation of * My dearest, loveliest 
sister !' before I heard a signal from the window ; and 
with only time to say, * Will you not return with me ? 
do, do I in mercy, do !' to which he replied by an em- 
phatic * Never, never !' and instant retreat, I flew 
towards the house, hoping that, as my errand bad proved 
unsuccessful, I might be able to accomplish enter* 
ing it without De MeurviHe^s knowledge, for, that it was 
he who had reamed, I made no doubt. Delusive hope ! 
however. Scarcely had I proceeded a hundred yards, 
before, wild, as if he had but just been let loose frmn a 
ma^iouse, De Meurville himself rushed upon me. 

<< < What would you do f I cried, eatcning his arm, 
which was evidently raised in desperation. 

<<<Pni«ue the wretch, Madam,^ replied be, <with 
whom you hav» dared to keep an appointment !' 

" Have mercy, have mercy !*' I cried ; but throwing 
me from him, he swore he would have none. 

<' ' Oh De Meurville,' said I, ' it is my brother !' 
But heedless of my words, he rushed forward, and 
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animated by despair^ I flew towards theiioiiBe scream- 
iBgy and calling for assistance. At leng^ it came, and 
though unable to speak, I pcnnted towards the directkm 
which I wished them to take, pursuing for some tone 
the same myself N^ht, however, came on, and I was 
compelled to return, awaiting at home the r^ult of the 
others' pursuit At length it was announced to me 
they had overtaken the Count, and joined with him for 
some time in pursuit, but unable to come.up with the 
object of it, De Meurville had insisted on their return- 
ing, and taking to horse himself, set out in some other 
direction. This information was a relief to me, as well 
as the conviction Villars repeatedly expressed — ^ that 
her master would never be able to overtake, or if he did, 
to discover my brother, for that the latter had told her 
himself, he kept for particular reasons at present, such 
a constant change of disguise and abode, as would prevent 
any penetration detecting him. Three weeks have now 
elapsed, as I commenced by telling my dear Catharine 
mnce these events took place, and my seeing De Meur- 
ville. Upon them, and him, I feel myself uneqaal to 
making any comment, but shall conclude, imploring you 
immediately to write to me, and candidly to declare to 
me, whether you think the magnitude of my oflences 
have justified the enormity of my punishment ! If you 
do, little wonder that De Meurville should — but you 
cannot, no, you cannot I Farewell, believe me, as 
ever, 

Agnes De MEuayiLLs.^' 

What a torrent of elucidation, as of indignation, 
was this letter the occasion of to Ae Count De Meur- 
ville ! In a moment, all Agnes's apparently mysterious 
conduct was explained, and her having some bitter 
enemy apparent As the one who had dready cai»ed 
them so much wo, De Meurville's suspicions instanta- 
Beously fell upon Annette Dettinghorne ; but then the 
heavy punishment she had endured for her previous 
conduct, as well as the certamty, as De Meurville sup- 
posed, of her being in America, to which counby every 
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ijiquiry confirmed the report of her having fied, almost 
immediately after the Count and Countess's coming to 
Germany, made it appear improbable that she should 
again engage in scenes similar to those which had 
already cost her so much. One thing, however, was 
apparent, that whoever had been the instigator of this 
viie plot, Viltars had heen a principal accomplice in it. 
Her persuading the Countess that her brother was in 
Vienna, her accomplishing the former's meeting a per- 
son under the idea that it was him, was all evidently a 
preconcerted thing, planned to involve. Agnes in an ap* 
pearance of guilt. 

She must also, De Meurville now began to conceive, 
have changed the picture he had first seen with his wife, 
for the other with which he had found the letter, and 
thrown in the way of Agnes the note, which, from con- 
ceiving it addressed to her husband, had nearly deprived 
her of life. Why, however, the name of the Countess 
de Sotssons should have been adopted, unless, indeed, 
that lady had some participation in the whole, seemed 
strange ; but the moment the possibility of her having, 
crossed De Meurville's mind, and some accompanying 
recollections made it appear not impossible, he started 
from the seat on which he was sitting, and without 
allowing himself one moment for deliberation, rushed 
towards the apartment of the Countess DeSoissons ; the 
door was half open, and shutting it after Inm, he enter- 
ed wild and breathless, and threw himself upon a 
chair. 

Amazed, from the total unprecedentedness of such a 
proceeding, the Countess, who was in dishabille, started 
as though she liad seen a phantom, and stood looking at 
him for a moment in stupified astonishment ; recovering 
herself, however, and snatching up a shawl to throw 
around her, with a faint attempt at coquetry, she de- 
manded to what she was indebted for the honour of this 
visit? 

" To my rage, my misery, my madness, my despdr f^ 
returned the Coonti in brokeni and almost oninteuigible 
acceatsk 
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<<Oh! do not talk 80 ! whatxaabe^oansef'^n* 
tamed she, ** ia the Countesa De MeurviQe dying f 

«< Dying ! ah, too true i" exelaimed the Count, daap* 
ing his hands, in wild and agomsad emotion* 

<< But is it any thing immecKateS Is she wone jotft 
nowP inqinred the Countess. 

** She is worse every hour, she is dying before n^ 
eyesl'' said thf Count, <*aBdlt4sl,wfaothq^bavejnade 
to kill her, 1 — who would cherish her with my hearA 
blood^-whose life was never vahiaUe to me, but in the 
moments in which it was ministering to hers.^ 

** Of whom is it you speak V* inquired the Gottntesi^ 
her colour, already pale, now assuming a livid hue, and 
her voice trembling with agitation. 

^ Perhaps of you !^ said the Count, and ataiting «|v 
he caught her hands. She screamed, her shawl ftA ok, 
her hair floated wild about her shoulders. She looked, 
and wished to look, like one about to be insulted. 

<* You need not fear,^^ said he, her emotion rendering 
him calm, *' I shall not hurt you. Countess De SoisBons, 
or if I do, it will be in a part, I suspect, least vuloefa- 
ble, your heart. *• 

<< What do you mean," said she, endeavouring to re- 
lease her hands from him, and resisting his efforts to seat 
her. 

*^ I mean,'' said the Count, << if I can command my- 
self,'' and hesitatmg, he appeared jitruggliug to quell Us 
agitation, << to speak calmly to you, and-4nstead of with 
the indignation and horror my heart would dictate to* 
wards the woman of whom I entertain suqjicknsaach 
as I do of you*-with the forbearance which that Uesaed 
angel, whom I am.losing for ever, would dictate^ and As 
who is greater than my heart, improve." 

The Countess ^icted^ but <Ud not iook^ total igniNnance 
of his meaning. A- streak of burning red was ^fright* 
fully contrasted with the saturnine hue. of her com* 
plexion ; and m her glaring and unsettled eye^ .Da 
Meurville read agkalioA and guih^ 

«'You h«venod)anceof-nierc7firomane0!'aaidiiii» 
(«but by sincerity; render it magnanimi^ thea.lQ^ 
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ittttantaneoosnesss and tell me. Countess de Soisscms, 
whether you have not, in concert with others, formed a 
plot against the peace and happuiess of my wife ?" 

« Of your wife. Count De Meunrille !" said she, her 
voice almost refusing to give utterance to the words, 
'' what a strange accusation ! What should have in- 
duced me ?" 

** That," said De Meurville, avertmg his eyes from the 
depraved expression of hers, and -casting them upwards, 
^*is known to your own heart alone ; but can you deny 
that you wrote, or allowed to have been written in your 
name, a note, purporting to come from yourself to 
meP 

" I do deny it,'' said she. 

^* And yet you had better be careful,'^ he replied ; 
^^ there is, we both know, in this house a person whom, 
if you condescend to fialsehood, I can very easily compel 
to truth." 

" What ! Villars," cried the Countess, and she 
screamed. 

" Yes, Villars,** replied the Count, without appearing 
to be surprised at the agitation that name created in her, 
though it was in reality the first confirmation to him of 
her gu3t. 

" What ! will she betray me ?" said the Countess. 

<* She will,'* returned De MeurviHe, « unless you be- 
tray yourself; but I am convinced you will. You may 
have been seduced into the most heartless, but I cannot 
think will, through fear, into the most despicable of 
crimes. In endeavouring to persuade the Countess De 
Meurville— -as a retrospection of your conduct con- 
vinces me you did^into an idea that you were belovM 
by me, you acted a part which, if she had been in 
health, and equal in spirit to yourself, would have been 
contemptible and wicked, as calculated to pipduce 
misery between us ; but which, oonndering the state 
9he was in, was so savage and dreadful, that 1 dare not 
trust myself to reflect upon it Maka, lM>wever, the 
only atonement in your powers— confess by what, and 

Vol. II— 19 
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^by whom, you wero instigated— 4Uid I can, yes, I think 
'l can, forgive you." 

Almost before he had finished speaking, the Countess 
had flown to the other end of the room, and fell at his 
feet, presenting him with a letter. 

<< Uead there,'' scdd she, <^ my temj^tion, my justifi- 
cation, and my condemnation." 

De MeurviUe took it from her, but, as he did so, he 
held one hand across his eyes, as if to shut out her hate- 
ful image. 

"You abhor me ! you loath me !'' said she, perceiying 
it ; ^<and yet," the words seemed to die away upon her 
lips, "I love you," at length she said, "beyond this 
world, and all that it contdns." 

" Tou do I" said he, starting up, " and to proYe ii, 

Jou destroyed the creature upon whom all my hopes 
ere and hereafter hung^" 

" No, I did not; or, if I did, the crime was but half 
my own : 'twas a demon in a woman's form that tempted 
me ; 'twas an angel in a man's that still encouraged me. 
De MeurriUe, till 1 knew Annette Dettii^horffe (he 
started at the name,) I did not know of your being in 
existence, for I have passed all my life, until wSnn 
these few months, in France; till I saw yourself I did 
not think there existed a heart which I could not en- 
tangle, withmit affecting my own : you, however, were 
to teach me the contrary. I came here, I own, at the 
instigation of Mademoiselle Dettimghorffe, who had pre- 
viously described to me the series of artifice she had 
juractised upon you ; how she had bribed one of the 
attendants of the Countess to leave. in her apartments 
notes written in reality by hersell^ but, to all appearance, 
by others ; how she had even had miniatures taken in 
England for your deception, one of a former lover of 
the Countess De Meundlle, tiie other of her brother ; 
but I need not describe to you," she continued, per- 
ceiving De MeurviUe's look of agony, " all her arti- 
fices;^ you are now aware of them, and, heaven knows, 
have suffered by them, 8ufiice it to say, that she did 
not think the Countess De Meurville sufficientlv misc- 
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table until she had had ocular demonstration of an at- 
tachment which, I give you my honour, it was a surprise 
to me to learn that she had even been led to entertaui 
a suspicion of; for, so far from having written the note 
which you alluded to, and which I myself have since 
seen, I did not, at the time, know of its being in exist- 
ence. For the piu*pose, however, of supplanting the 
Countess in your affections, or rather of appearing to 
her to have done so, for Mademoiselle Dettinghorffe 
did not think, though my vanity led me, that to do so 
in reality was practicable; I accomplished getting my- 
self invited on a visit here, and, from the moment of 
my arrival, commenced my manoeuvering. Though to 
detach your affections in reality from the Countess De 
Meurville, would, I soon found, be impossible ; to suc- 
ceed in persuading her that I had done so, might, I 
thought not : for that purpose, therefore, 1 hit on various 
trifling expedients, which recollection may now recall 
to your memory.** 

" I presume,'* said De Meurville, « that inducing me 
to sit u)r my picture, under the idea that it was to form 
one in a group of figures you were painting for the 
Countess's boudoir, was one t* 

" Ah ! De Meurville," said she, ** it was ; and my 
compelling you to secrecy only a stratagem, to make 
the circumstance of our being so often together, ap- 
pear more suspicious to the Countess." 

••Unhappy Agnes!" involuntarily exclaimed the 
Count, <• what did she do to deserve all the malignity 
that was exercised against her? I believe her only 
crime was that of her being my wife ?" 

" And was not that, think you," said the Countess, 
" the greatest of which she could be guilty 1" 

** In the eyes of a mean, envious, paltry spirited 
woman, I now feel it was." 

" Rather say, De Meurville, of a guilty, wotmded, 
jealous, and adoring one ; had Mademoiselle Detting- 
horffe loved yeu less, she would have regarded your 
Agnes more." 

<^ No, she is a fiend, a devil," returned he^ passion- 
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ately, << and regards notluiig on earth bat herself; but 
I will yet make her tremble ; I will yet make her rue 
the hour in which she aimed her demoniac tnadunatioQs 
at the life of my unfortunate girl !'' 

^< And me-*to what fate shall you cons*^ me f * in- 
quired the Countess. 

"You have, to a degree, expiated your offences,^ 
said he, " by your ccmfesaon ; and I shall only ad: 
that we may never meet again.'* 

" De Meurville,*' cried she, wildly, <• I have more 
than expiated them ; I have, by their commission^ fixed 
on myself a misery for life, which no time can remove, 
and no distance ameliorate. In endeavouring to engage 
your heart, I for ever lost my own ! and I had not 
been two days in your society, before I felt that the 
accomplishment of all my proudest, vunest, hopes in 
this life, would afford me less satbfaction tlmn the ob« 
taining of one look which I had reason to think pro* 
ceeded from the affection of your heart'' 

" Upon what foundation," involuntarily uttered the 
Count, " did you rest your hopes of happiness ?• 

"Upon a groundless one indeed, De MeurviDey" 
repliea she, " none could have behj^ld you with the 
Countess and doubted that, but the very cu-cumstance 
which annihilated my hopes increased my love ; and if 
you were dear to me when alone, or in company widi 
others, you were to me, by the side of your wife, an 
object so passionately beloved, that I often felt as if 
infatuation would drive me to a confession of it in hiN' 
presence." 

"But what, for Heaven's sake,*' interrupted the 
Count, rising and trying to release himself from her, 
"do you promise yourself by this avowal? It is over- 
whelming me with shame, and one would think ought 
yourself also." 

"No I glory in it, I glory in it," said she ; " for you 
are worthy to be loved beyond what ever man was, and 
I would rather be the Countess De Meurville, were she 
poor, titieless, and unportioned, yet stiU able to cftll to" 
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child your child, and her home your ^me, than the 
greatest princess upon earth," 

<< Then fly me^^' said tbe£ount, <^ as you would con- 
tagion, let the same place never more contain us.'' 

" Or rather," said the Oountess, " let it contain us 
for ever ; let me follow you as your slave, your atten- 
dant, your most menial servant, too happy to perform 
for you the lowest of their offices.'* 

<< You are mad," said he, endeavouring to release 
himself from her and gain the door. 

" No, De Meurville, I am not," said she, « and it is 
a relief to my breaking heart to tell you what I feel; — I 
envy the ground on which you walk, the lifeless things 
on which you look, the meanest creature admitted to 
your presence. Happy are thy men ! happy are thy 
servants who are continually before thee ! Confer on 
me, then, the only distinction I as[ttre to, that of being 
numbered among them." 

<<You know not what you ask!" exclaimed De 
Meurville, and relasing himself from her embraces, he 
left her. 

In a state of mind almost as agitated as before, did 
De Meurville return to the room he had left, and, ring- 
ing the bell, desired that Yillars shouh) be sent for. She 
did not immediately appear, and thinking there might be 
some delay before she did, De Meurville opened and 
read the letter given to him by the Countess De Sois- 
sons. It was from Annette Dettinghorffi^ and evidently 
in answer to one in which the former had requested a 
particular account of her previous proceedings with the 
Countess De Meurville ; for, after applauding her 
friend's manoeuvering, who, it was evident from Made^ 
moiselle's allusions, had given her a detailed account of 
it, and refreshmg the Countesses memory with recollec- 
tion of the reward that would be attendant on her suc- 
cess, Annette proceeded to give an exact description of 
the whole previous plot, transcribing the letters she had 
made to appear coming from Sir Edward Aubrey and 
Sir Sydney Mandenlle, as well as that she had feigned 
to be from the Countess herself. 
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Altogether this letter would serve for as clear a dere- 
lopement to Agnes of all that had inflaenced De Meur- 
ville's conduct as could be conceived — and re-sealii^ 
and vniting upon it in French, *^ If my svireet Agnes 
can read tUs, it virill account to her for all her husband's 
apparently inhuman conduct; if not, his tears, his 
agonies, his remorse, must speak his vindication, fi^r bis 
lips cannot ;'' he desired Sheiboume, an attendant of die 
Countess^ who had come in a few mintrtes before to 
announce that Villars could not be found and had ap- 
parently fled, to teke it to her Lady. 

The woman obeyed, but almost immediately returned ; 
the Countess, she said, was at present sleeping, and she 
could only lay the letter beside her. 

Olad for tl:^ first time of a reprieve from her bek««d 
presence, De Meurville threw himself on a so&, and, 
after desiring it to be announced that he should not ap- 
pear at dinner, endeavoured, by remaining quiet and 
alone, to still the throbbings of his head and heart 

To do so, however, was difficult, considering the cause 
that occasioned their agitation ; and whether De Meur- 
ville dwelt upon the present or the past,, he thought he 
should lose his senses. ' The idea of what Agnes had 
been unjustly made to suffer, of the state to which it 
had reduced her, of the unhappy though never upbraid- 
ing expression he had been the cause of occasioning 
that sw^et (ace to wear, all now came before him wid 
accusing Inttemess ; and though he had done nothing 
to deserve such self-condemnation, the recoUection of 
her tenderness, her caresses, her gentieness, all dis- 
tracted him. He fancied that he had iiever been suffix 
ciently sensible to them, and felt that he should ncTcr 
enjoy them again. 

Half maddened in short by his own meditations, De 
Meurville at the end of about two hours, started up, and 
determined, whether she was sleeping or waking, to be 
once more and for ever with the Countess. Fortimalely 
for his intention Sheiboume entered at tiiat moment t» 
announce that her Lady had risen, and widied to see Udl 

<^ Risen!'' repeated the Count, the first ray of real 
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ple^ure that had for months lighted up his countenance 
illuming it at that momejit : << She finds herself better 
then?" 

<< Tes, much better," returned the woman, and before 
she had finished speaking, De MeurvUle bad flown 
towards the apartment of his wife. 

The door was partly open, he entered, he extended 
his arms ; she rose, she sprung, she clung to his em- 
braces. All the pure, eloquent blood of her attenuated 
form seemed kindled in her cheeks by the exertion, and 
she looked so beautiful, so unearthly, that overcome by 
the emotion her appearance inquired, De Meurville butst 
into tears. 

<< Clifford, my love," swi she, clasping him closer to 
her, *' I must not see you thus ;" and they sat down 
tc^ether on the sofa, and she endeavoured by her 
caresses, and whispers of tenderness to compose him ; 
but he could not for a while speak ; at length falling at 
her feet he said, *< However you may have forgiven me, 
Agnes, I never, never can forgive myself^ for my cruel, 
savage, unnatural — ^ 

^ De Meurville !" cried she, interrupting him, <^ this 
is the only language I will never hear from your lips. 
Throughout the whole of the sad event, which we have 
both so much reason to deplore, you acted as 1 believe 
no other man upon earth (entertainmg similar impres- 
sions) would have done, and not even in the first mo- 
ments of indignation betraying the violence of resent* 
ment, which your natural pride and spirit must have 
rendered it impossible for you not to feel, returned 
almost immediately to my arms ; and, foigetting appa- 
rently in my declining health every source of disquie- 
tude I had occaisoned you, or prompted by vour noble 
nature to foigive it, behaved, towards me rather like an 
angel than a man.^ 

<< Oh I Agnes !" said De Meurville, <^ who but your- 
self would ttius acquit me, not my own heart," — and, 
affected by a thousand recollections, De Meurville 
clung closer to her. << My dearest, dearest creature," 
he continued to repeat, ^*i[ you are but spared to mi^ 
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about nothing on earth wtU I repine, but pass my whok 
life in atoning for that of yours^ whh^h I embitterecL I 
will take you to every clime, to every country, they tell 
me likely to restore you, and know not rest or peace, 
till I see you regain strength — 

* Ask but at moin's retnniiiig ny, 
If thoa hut heidth, that I majr Men Oie da j. * » 

« Who had ever," said Agnes, regarding him, **so 
'dear an incentive to live ? But, my own Clifford,^ she 
presently continued, putting her lips to his cold ibre- 
nead, on which the hair even now hung in beautiful and 
unarranged confusion, ^ to see these sweet locks of 
yours once more attended to, as if you had some art in 
their adjustment, and this dear face wear an air of cbeei- 
fulness and joy, would be the most effectual remedy I 
could know." 

<< Would it V^ said De Meurville, a gleam of their 
former animation stealing through the sweet eyes, which 
were rivetted on hers, << then if you begin to recover, I, 
my dear Agnes, will begin to look happier." 

Overcome altogether, by the tenderness of his man- 
ner, the tears which had long trembled in the eyes of 
the Countess, now trickled down her cheeks, ** I can- 
not but recover," said she, << when you are so kind !" 
and they were again in each other's arms, and he vowed 
never more to give her one cause for sorrow or uneasi- 
ness ; and she promised to be all and every thing he 
could desire. In fact, misfortune had improved the 
characters of the Count and Countess De Meurville, 
and while it had rendered him less haughty, less impe- 
tuous, more forbearing, it had extermmated every incli- 
nation to vanity and coquetry in her heart. 

Enjoying tfc^ bliss of each other's society, relieved 
from all those suspicions which had for so long a time 
past embittered it, the Count and Countess De Meur- 
ville still continued, when they heard die sound of a 
carriage driving from the court-yard. <<Who can k 
be," said Agnes, and she went over to the vrindow to 
look, but the darkness prevented her from being able (o 
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aseei*tain, and one of the attendants just then entering 
with coffee, they learned from her, that it was the Coun* 
tess De Soissons who had departed. 

" I hope you will not have to answer for her dying of 
a broken heart, Clifford," said the Countess, as soon as 
the woman had left the room : he faintly smiled, but ^ 
turning over the pages of a book whichlay near Agnes, . 
seemed unwilling, by speaking of the Countess De 
Soissons in the only way in which he could thinks to 
agitate her or himself. 

" Do you conceive there is danger 1** whispered she, 
kissing the long fringed eye-lids, which were still wet 
with tears ; and raising them, De Meurville was about 
to reply to her, but a note from the palace, just then 
brought in to him, contained a request that he would, if 
it were possible, come to the Emperor for a few min- 
utes. Accordingly, the Count was compelled to obey, 
and, however reluctantly, exchange for a while the com- 
pany of his wife for that of his severe^. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



* < If me Uicm yiew with haughty eyes, 
Or with i more humane duKoifle, 
TetiB, alas! thj proad diaaain, 
Aa ifl thy favour, likewise Tain. 
Those rosy lips hare now no more 
The power that they had before^ 
And eren thy ^es, with all their art, 
Hare lost the way to toach my heart." 

Mbtastasio. 

The commencement of March found the Marquess 
and Marchioness of Qlenidlan still at their castie in Scot- 
land, which they had not left, with the exception of a 
few weeks during the latter^s confinement, since their 
return from abroad. 

The ill health of the Marquess, and the embarrass- 
ments in which L^y Qlenallan's unbounded extrava- 
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gance bad involved his fortune, were Ihe circumstances 
which on his side induced this seclusion ; but on hers it 
was only submitted to, from a consciousness, that to part 
from her husband at this exact period would confirm 
every report that might be afloat respecting her and 
LfOrd Arabin, and therefore, with a suUenness whi<^ 
bore ominous foreboding of soon bursting forth into a 
dreadful storm. Nothing perhaps but priifciple, a sense 
of the mortification it would inflict upon her parents, 
and a consciousness of his own declimng health, whidi 
threatened soon to reduce him to a state in which every 
thing would become indifierent, prevented Lord Glea- 
allan from seeking for a separation from Us wife ; fjt 
her temper had become such, as to render it a heD 
on earth to be connected with her. Not condescend- 
ing to mix with a creature around, yet for ever revilii^ 
the hateful solitude to which she was condemned, ^ 
Marquess heard of nothing from mormng to nig^t but 
her discontents, and persecuted with her company, 
which she was too well versed in the arts of tormentiii; 
to spare him, he began Uterally to wish for that death, 
which she, without whom he once fancied he could 
never endure life I would, he foresaw, soon occasion 
him. It was about the time of this wretched state of 
things, that Mr. Douglas (the Marquess's nephew) came 
for a few days on a irisit to the castle. He brought 
witli him a letter, which, directed to London, had ht&L 
left at the Marquess's bouse by a private hand, which, 
as the latter perceived upon opening it, was from die 
Earl Arabin, written apparently merely to prove that 
they had not been forgotten : it contained but little 
news, he and his sister, with her husband, and an addi- 
tion to their party, in the shape of an English gentle- 
man and his daughter, were stopping at present in Tun 
key, from which country they should proceed to viA 
the Holy Land, and consequently not perhaps return to 
England for many months. That whenever they did, 
however, the agam meetu^ all their friends would prove 
a high source of gratification, which the Earl expressed 
in his usual flattering manner, though not altogether 
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with that peculiar etrnestness which would have de- 
lighted Lad J Glenallan ; he however desired to be re* 
membered to her and the heir apparent, in a manner 
which proved he had neither forgotten her, nor him who 
had frequently been the innocent vehicle of their com- 
munications : said, he should certainly bring her, with- 
out commission, shawls, and £uis, and shells, and ber- 
ries, and all that ladies long for from the east ; while 
for bis friend Montalpine, he would procure a branch 
of coral, that should rival the bit hung with silver, he 
used to be so fond of. 

*^ I suppose," said Douglas, as soon as die Marquess 
had finished the letter, to which, tiiough she did not 
deign to appear to do so, the Marchioness was in reality 
paying great attention, << that we shall soon hear of his 
Lordship's wedding some Circassian fair; don't you 
tbmk so. Lady Glenallan 1'' 

She bit her lips, till all her colour seemed collected 
in them, and replied, " She did'nt know.'' 

*^ O yes," continued Douglas, keeping his eyes fixed 
upon her, " it would be a novelty so worthy of a wild 
eccentric man like Lord Arabin. DonH you thmk it 
would, my Lord 1" a[mealing to his uncle. " To have 
a Circassian wife ?" The Marquess smiled, but left the 
room without replying. 

*^ You could not,'' said Lady Glenallan, laughbg con- 
temptuously, <<have selected a person more totaUy 
uninterested in any thing that concerns Lord Arabin 
and his family, than your uncle. I believe he detests 
them from his soul.** 

^< Has he any reason 1" asked Mr. Douglas, in what 
might be, construed rather a dubious tone. 

" Oh not that I am aware of, I am sure," replied she, 
quickly, and as if the question implied suspicion. ^* On 
the contrary, they were always particularly civil to him; 
latterly more so than to me." 

<< You were too handsome for Lady Isabel," said he« 
^< Two suns could not shine together." 

The Marchioness smiled, << My sun," said she, look- 
ing drearily around her, << would no longer be an object 
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of danger to ber now. It is, I believe, fast setting for 
ever.** 

Mr. Douglas laugbed, "Setting suns,'' said he, 
" will rise in glory. But wby don't you go to 
London?'' 

<< Ask Lord Glenallan that 1" replied she,.lHtterly. 

<< No : if you did," said he, " looking just (as the 
time was) when you did upon him. He'd say, he only 
waited your commands to set out" 

" But I never will condescend,'' said she, to kxdc 
upon him in the manner I understand you to mean. He 
has acted in a thousand respects cruelly towards me ; 
and in keeping me here at present, in the way he does ; 
secluded from all society, in a manner which he daze 
not act if my parents were in England to witness it." 

Mr. Douglas attempted to say something in defence 
of tbe Marquess, that though particular circumstances 
might prevent his wishing to go up to London at pre- 
sent, he could not but be desirous she should avail her- 
self of any amusement or society the country might af- 
ford her. 

" Oh, without doubt, Mr. Douglas," returned sb^ 
quickly. " If I could find any amusement in accom- 
panying my Lord in a fox-chase, or remaining by tbe 
hour upon a race-ground, standing in a deserted ball- 
room, lit up with tallow-candles, or stared at in an 
assembly-room, jostled by greasy squires, I am veiy 
sure he would be good enough to indulge me. Nay, 
perhaps if I scdicited the honour of the country .apo- 
thecary's dining at my table, and the coimtry curate's 
sitting beside him, he would not be cruel enough to re- 
fuse me, nor think the favour too much enlmnced by 
allowing their wives to accompany them? but — ^'*» 
unable to keep up the attempt at irony any longer, aO 
her proud blood mounted to ber face. " Is th^ I 
should be glad to know any species of society for roe f 
— for the daughter of one of the oldest, and the wttd 
of one of the noblest peers in England 1" 
^ Mr. Douglas ccmfessed it was not, but also eTprtsseA 
his conviction that it was such as she had never come 
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\n contact with. << Among the families of tbe surround- 
ing nobilitj}^ said he, ^ though their residences are at 
some distance, you might make out society ntterer your 
own level, and find out people who would serve agreea- 
aUy to diversify the monotony of your Ufe.'' 

"I thWf,^ said Lady Glenallan coldly, "it rather 

remains, with them to solicit my acquaintance, than 

' with me to seek theirs.'* Mr. Douglas thought just the 

contrary. *< But have they made no attempt V he in* 

quired archly, 

« I believe they have left their cards. But really — ^ 
she presently and pettishly continued, while he, out of 
a purely good motive, was endeavouring to devise how 
he could most unoffendingly introduce to her compre- 
hension that something farther on her part was requisite 
— " reaDy, Mr. Douglas, I have not patience to hear 
you talk — to suppose that I could find any pleasure in 
keeping up a stupid interchange of dinner visits and 
running calls, billetting myself by the week at people's 
houses, and expecting them in return to make an hotel 
of mine — I, who have been always accustomed to move 
in the circle of a court ! — I, who have entertained 
the Majesty of Britain ! No, the idea is too ridi- 
culous !" 

Happily, Mr. Douglas's horse, which he had ordered 
for riding, was just now announced, and wishing the 
Marchioness good morning, he left her. 

The conversation we have related, however, was only 
the first of several which he held with her Ladyship on 
tbe same subject 7 and principally brought to the castle 
hy a hope that, from being a favourite with each, he 
might be instrumental in reconciling the unhappy dif- 
ferences which subsisted between Lord and Lady Glen- 
allan, he did not quit till convinced that any hopes 
founded on that expectation were vain : Lady 6Ien- 
allan's heart, whatever it might once have been, was 
now, he felt, so thoroughly unamiable, that even to sup- 
pose it devotedly attached to Lord Arabin (as the world 
would make it out,) seemed paying too great a compli- 
tnent to it. She viras, he felt, a heartless, selfish, un- 
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feeling creature ; and that the Marquess bad throfwb 
himself away upon one who, except when he could be 
ministeriiig to her vanity or pride, >new not what it was 
to be happy or contented. 

Perhaps, however, had even Lady Olenallan, unfed- 
ing as she was, known altogether how near ber husband 
was to his end, she would not have treated him in the 
manner she had done ; nor replied, with such imfigna- 
tion, to Mr. Douglas's parting entreaty, that she would 
show somethiug more of consideration and forbearance 
towards his uncle. No ! policy would have forbid it j 
for the creature, so i-egardless of his life, was yet de^ 
pendent on his bounty ! 

Sitting one evening, after dinner, over their wine, 
the silence only interrupted by the cracking of the 
wood-fire, and the rattling of tne rain, the MarquesB 
and Marchioness were brought in theur letters^ which 
always arrived about that time, and generaDy proved a 
happy relief; for, let the contents be even unpleasant, 
they occasioned a debate, and that to Lady GlenaDan 
was better than, what was sure to have preceded, a 
state of inaction. Upon this evening, however, one of 
them was to produce consequences for which even the 
Marchioness would not have bargsuned, and to which 
she would most probably have preferred an eternal 
silence. 

After reading, the Marquess, with a look of at once 
such mingled scorn and agony as she had never hefon 
seen him wear, threw her a letter. « I find," said she, 
struggling to speak, rather with the calmness of con- 
tempt, than with the emotion of grief, " that where I 
only believed you amiable and unfeeling. Madam, I did 
not know you.*' 

She took the letter, her crimsoning colour betraying 
suspicion of its contents, and the flash of indignatkm, 
she would have darted upon her Lord, falling powerless 
upon it. 

*^ It is a vile fabrication, however !" as soon as she ; 
had read the first few lines, she cried, and then glancing 
Hi the name of Wandesmere, with which it was signed, 
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'^and worthy of the base inventor,'' she continued^ 
flinging it on the table. 

The Marquess put his hand to his forehead : << I am 
not equal to such a scene,^ said he ; ^* my death-blow 
is struck !** 

** A scene, indeed, my Lord V repeated she, starting 
up, ** and do you think I will allow my character to be 
vilified by any impudent, artful woman, who dares to 
write to you, making such assertions, without attempt^ 
ing to vindicate myself] No, indeed !" and putting her- 
self in a defying attitude, " She dare,*' she continued, 
quoting from the words of the letter, *< to assert, that 
the child of which I was confined- last December, in 
Edinburgh, was Lord Arabin^s, and not yours ! Inso* 
lent woman ! she shall sufier for her impertinence. 
But is it possible, my Lord,'' she continued, perceiving 
the Marquess was not about to speak, ^< is it possible 
that you can be infatuated enough to believe such as- 
sertions ?" 

** Lcould believe any thing of you !" said he. 

Infuriated, she sprang towards him. <<You shall 
have reason then I" said she — he caught her hands, 
riie wrenched tbism from him— -<< You shall repent this !" 
she said. He made an effort to get at the bell-rope, 
but she saw his intention, and before he was aware, 
tore them both down. *^ Rage, storm, be ever so in- 
dignant," cried she, *^ you shall have no escape !*' and 
while literally terrified by her violence, the Marquess 
stood looking aghast at her, she rushed from the room, 
and locking and double locking the door, desired no 
servant, on pain of instant dismissal, to attempt the 
opening it. 

Though determined to give the Marquess a serious 
annoyance without exactly leaving him entirely, which, 
wliile it certainly would not do the former, might prove 
a dangerous step for herself, the Marchioness hesitated 
for a while in what manner best to effect it. Recol- 
lecting at length, however, that upon that night there, 
was to be a ball held at the county town, which was 
%bout sixteen mUes off, she determined, unaccompanied^ 
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and in ihe midst of the pouring rain, to attcod il. 
Ordering^ therefore, the carriage, and four hones, to 
the great indignation of her ine-bred LiHidon foot- 
men and coachman, she dressed herself in a qilendid 
manner, and twenty minutes after she had left the 
dining-JKKHn in a n^, was upon her way to A* , 
prepared to fascinate male, and mortify female hearta. 
I^vious to going, however, ^he consigned the key <rf 
die dining-room door to her maid^ desiring it should be 
opened as soon as it appeared probable that she had, 
cleared tbe Park and its vicinity. 

Though freer from timidity than the g^ierality of 
women, as Lady GHenallan approached the town o£ 
A she began to fe^l some sUght degree of nervous 
apprehension. The possibility of there being no per- 
son of sufficient rank in the rooms for her to send ra 
for, alarmed her — and either to enter by herself, or in^ 
stead of going in at all, to put up at the inn, would be 
dreadfol alternatives. 

Relying, however, on her customary good fortune,. 
she presently banished her fears, and inquiring, as soen 
as they stopped, if Lord Aberfoyle (a nobleraan widi 
whom she was slightly acquainted) was there, heaid to 
her great delight be was ; and sendmg in her oomp6- 
ments with a request to see him, she awaited in an antk 
room his Lordship's coming out It was not long de- 
ferred, and unbounded expressions of pleasure and 
surprise on his side at seeing her, and apologies and ex- 
planations on Lady Glenallan's, for its being under cir- 
cumstances so extraordinary,' were terminated by a 
request from her Ladyship, th^ he would be good 
enough to lead her into the ball-room. With all the 
satisfaction of a roan, aware of having consigned to his 
care something precious and enviable, his Lordshqi 
obeyed ; and amidst murmurs of surprise, adnuration, 
and what-— inclining to both — partook more of tfie 
nature of contempt. Lady Glenallan, hanging on his 
arm, walked up the room. 

** Is any thing particular going to be to-night, that 
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we are honoured with the Marchioness* presence T' 
soon became the prevailing whisper. 

*^ Ohf I am sure I don't know !'' replied ladies, an- 
noyed that she nheuld have fixed upon that very even* 
ing for coming, upon which, reckoning on the rain 
keeping half the people away, they had ventured in 
their sc^ed silks, and laces; ** it is only a whim, I sup- 
pose." 

<< I think it would have been. more consistent with 
etiquette,'' observed an old Lady, << if she had announced 
her intention a few days before." 

** Etiquette, my dear Madam!'' replied another, 
^* Lady Grlenallan is vastly superior to etiquette." 

** And somewhat to propriety too, I think,'* observed 
a gentleman, who, stsmding at the lower end of the 
room, was regarding her Ladyship^s laughing and talk- 
ing with some men of rank and fashion, with whom she 
was in a moment surrounded. 

^^What do you think she says. Miss Stopfordl" 
drawled a fashionably dressed young man, sauntering 
towards the gentleman and lady we have alluded to, 
<< Why, that she has left her caro sposo in a perfect fury 
at her coming out Is'nt that good T' " A very pretty 
confession indeed !" observed the gentleman drily, « I 
know if I were Lady Glenallan, I should be ashamed 
to make it." 

" No ! you can't possibly tell what you would be 
ashamed of if you were such a pretty creature," return- 
ed the other affectedly : '< but see, she's going to dance. ' 
Miss Stopford may I have the honour — ^] bowing to her 
— " there's no hurry however," he continued languidly, 
seeing her loosening from her father's arm, *< we will 
fall in down here directly. In the mean time, let us 
look on at this lovely creature— It is quite a novelty to 
have a glimpse of her !" 

«< She is very graceful," observed Miss Btopford. 

" Graceful I Oh, but another name for grace !" 

" It's a stand-off sort," observed Colonel Stopford ; 
<< she is a queen condescending to dance with her sub- 
jects ; however, if you don't take care, Mr. Camj^elli 
20* 
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youll miss the honour of jbl toach or a smile, and afi 
that I dare say you value.'' He howed^ and led Bffiw 
Stopford to a place. 

«< Upon my word,** said the latter, somewhat p^ped 
at his attention being so entirely taken up^wMi the Mar- 
chioness, ^ we humbler planets have no reason to haii' 
Lady Olenallan's appearance amongst us^ if she eft* 
grosses all gentlemen*s notice, as much as she does- 
yours, Mr. Campbell !*' 

He laughed itfectedly, << You are reaHy too good,. 
Miss Stopford,'^ said he, «< to make our notice of any 
consequence to you y but do you suppose, that my 
looking so much at Lady Glenallan is really bduced-^'^ 

*^ Only by her being the most beautiful woman in the 
room,'' inteminted the young lady. 

<< No, no, Vu not allow it ; there are many here Just 
as handsome, though of a different style ; Lady Glen- 
allan's a splendid auburn-^-^ sun-setting beau^, if yon 
can take the idea— ^nd that in our nordiera clime, is 
very uncommon ; but see Lady C&therine Oalkeidi, 
see Lady Flora Mortlock, the one with glossy imven, 
the other with golden hair, they are equally lovely, 
thougli so unlike the Marchioness ; and last, not least, 
see yourself,'^ he whispered, as they divided, h.e to turn 
Lady Olenallan, she Lord Aberfoyle. After goii^ 
down a single dance, which was all she did, the Mai^ 
chioness, surrounded by gentlemen prepared to admire 
and re-echo every thing that fell from her lips, amused 
herself by looking at, and criticising the company : 
^^ What a plain girl that is ! and what a dressed up 
woman that ; really she'd not be bad looking, if a little 
attended to ! and he might be passable, if not so insuf- 
ferably affected," were remarks which, r^^rdless 
whether they wounded or not, she made within hearing 
of those of whom they were spoken. In the midst, 
however, of these agreeable sallies, knd about im hour 
after her being in the ball-room, there arrived an ex- 
press from Glenallan castle : it announced that the 
Marquess was dangerously ill, and desired her imme- 
diate return. Convinced that it was only a pretext,. 
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^ refused to stir ; and another, and another messen- 
ger arrived, reporting him still worse and worse, with- 
out her paying any attention, till an actual announce- 
ment that be was dying, made her hesitate, and looking 
at a lady who, heartless and unfeeling as herself, had 
been forward in confirming her in the suspicbn of its 
being a stratagem, << I thinJk I must go,** said she. 

** Lady Glenallan, you ought," repeated a voice be- 
hind her, and though she eouM' not discern the speaker, 
something ominous in the tones decided her. Keep- 
ing up to the last an appearance of spirit, and aflfecta* 
tion of total disbelief of any thing being the matter, she 
yet grew pale as death, and when Lord Aberfoyle was 
putting her into the carriage, requested him, in a voice 
scarcely audible, to desire the coachman to drive home 
.as fast as posMble. The wings of Pegasus could scarce 
have imparted more swifhiess, than that with which the 
animals flew ; over hill and dale like deer they bounded, 
and Lady Glenallan found herself entering the park- 
gates, before she thought it possible they could have 
proceeded balf so far. 

Without approaching the Castle, however, other emo-- 
lions than those of extreme anxiety to reach it began to 
take possession of the Marchioness, and terror, shame, 
remorse, were all more prominent sensations. If Lord 
Glenallan were indeed dying, what a wretch must she 
appear, not only in mankind's eyes, but in her own ! 
Oh, the very towers, through whose princely portals 
she was now about to enter, seemed to reproach her ; 
they were his gift, in company with whom she never 
more might view them, and how had she repaid his 
generosity ! by conduct so unworthy as to make her 
shrink from the eyes of the attendants, who, anxious to 
learn respecting their Lord, were collected in the halls 
and anticbambers through which she had to pass. 

Scarce did Lady Glenallan dare to ask how the Mar- 
qness now was, and when at length she did, it was in a 
voice hardly audible. How changed were all the cir- 
cumstances under which the Marchioness first stood* 
upon the spot on which she now did ! so much so, aa* 
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to strike even upon the senses of those present ; thej 
could not forget the beautiful, blushing bride, who, two 
years before, had been requested by their lord to pause 
for one moment there, that his people might look upon 
her ; and as Lady Glenallan proceeded to her Lord's 
apartment, more thsuo one reverted to the evening of 
her first arrival at the Castle. ^ 

** Well I recollect it," exclaimed the old housekeeper, 
<< and through this very room my lady passed, looking 
more like an angel than a woman." 

" She was a lovely, lovely creature," sud they aD, 
^< and is, — and might have been the best and hapjnest 
that ever Scotland saw ! but somehow she and my Lord 
did not get on together, and bis lovii^ her so much was, 
I verily believe, what made her love bim so little, but 
it ought not to have been so, and she'll yet weep that it 
was." 

In the mean time the Marchioness entered the apart- 
ment where her husband lay. There were some figures 
about the bed, but a deathlike silence prevailed. He 
turned his eyes towards her as she approached, but 
wandering over her glittering dress, thev did not im* 
mediately rest upon her face ; when they'did, however, 
their reproachful, fixed, unearthly regard alarmed her. 

** My Lord, my dear Lord !'' said she in fidtering 
accents, — he started — he shrank from the sound of 
her voice as though it disturbed his dying moments,*^ 
that voice to which he had once listened in delight ! 

<< It is my I^dy, it is the Marchioness of Olenallan,** 
one of the attendants ventured to observe. 

'« I hate the very name !" returned the Marquess. 

" It is then," exclaimed she, throwing herself an the 
bed, *^ Georgiana Granville whom you once loved, that 
addresses you ! It is the mother of Montalfune, who « 
implores your compassion !" 

"You do well," returned he, "to adjure me by te 
only titles by which you are dear to me ! as G^orgiaaa 
Granville then, as Montalpine's mother, as his future 
protector, receive my last blessing and farewell I Mdce 
up to him in all that you have been deficient to me, and 
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OMty yoar conduct as a loodier atone for your errors as 
a wife ! Farewell* most beautiful* and <Hice most be- 
loTcd of women !*' 

Lady Olenallan uttered one piercing cry, and falling 
into a fismo^ing fit, was taken from the room. The 
Marquess's eyes followed her till she was no longer 
visible, and d^en turning to the Clergyman sitting be«* 
side him, seemed to express by the look with which he 
did so, that spiritual consolation might commence, for 
that he had seen the last of lifers most promismg ilhh 
sions I 

The customary service was therefore now read, and 
almost immediately after it, the Marquess became worse 
and worse* The spasms in his stomach, which had 
originally succeeded one another with long intervals, 
now became more constant, and before day dawned he 
was completely insensible. 

For several hours be continued in Ais state, and 
happily for himself died at lengthy unconscious of its 
not being in the arms, which estranged from him while 
Uvu^, he mi^ht yet have supposed would not desert 
him when dying. 

That if Ae thought he would have been sensible to 
her presence, and bemg so would have preferred it, 
Lady Olenallan would not have refused to be with the 
Marquess b probable ; but every report made to her 
represented hun insensible, and even imagining him the 
contrary,\he could not suppose her presence likely to 
convey any thing but remembrances irritating and un- 
desirable. Perhaps her Ladyship judged, rightly, and 
that the bosom in which Lord Oleiiallan knew himself 
not to have lived, was not the one, on which he would 
desire to die. Let that be as it may, however, we shall 
leave the Marchicmess for awhile ; and mistress of every 
thing that this world holds desirable, our readers may 
fancy whom, she soon began td feel would heighten 
every blessing, by being the dear partaker of it. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

'< Friendi who meet one another in the common coone of USe, 
ReceiTe bat common rUdDfeM from their meeting ; 
But, from « ehipwreck aaved, 
We mingle tean with oar embraces." 

Restored to a blessed conviction of all that could 
impart happiness to either, the C^ount and Countess De 
Meunrille enjoyed, for some months, a felicity which 
seemed incapable of increase or diminution. Her 
confinement, which had taken place almost immediately 
after her leaving Castle Roncevalles, had removed, as 
sometimes happens, all symptoms of decline from her 
constitution ; and though her child had not survived its 
birth, Agnes, at about the expiration of a tv^elve-month 
from that period, was, from being to every appearance 
on the verge of death, restored to perfect health. 

Dressedl oiie evening for the Opera, to which they 
were about to go, and on)^ detained from setting oo^ 
by reluctance to part, until it was absolutely necessary, 
with their beautiful boy, who was playing on the carpet 
beside them, Agnes remarked to her husband that it 
was upon that day Annette Dettinghorffe, who had 
been for a year past in confinement, was to be eman- 
cipated. 

" Are you afraid P* said he, drawing her closer to- 
wards him. 

« Not when you are near me,'' replied the Countess, 
<< but when you are away, I shall now evermore, be in 
dread.** 

De Meurville laughed, «< We must be ever together, 
then,'' said he, and hiding his face in her bosom, be . 
pnurmnred, 

« Mj hope, my henTes, mj trott, mi 
My gentle goidt in f^Iowing thee. 
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Agnes smiled ; and as it was now more than time to 
set out, gare him, after kissing her child, and consigning 
it to the nurse, her hand to lead her to the carriage. 
There was an immense throng around it, all waiting to 
see the Count and Countess ; hut, as De Meurville was 
putting Agnes in, she started, and uttering a piercing 
scream, ri^er fell, than sunk upon the seat. ** Whaf s 
the matter," cried her husband, and receiving no an- 
swer, he was, in a moment, beside her. <' Oh ! I donH 
know," said the Countess, a little recovering herself, 
but still speaking as if life was • almost leaving her, 
^' I was so frightened ! I thought, 1 fancied, De Meur- 
ville I" 

*« What, speak ? tell me, my only love, said he, put- 
ting his hand on her beating heart, and sending in the 
footman, for restoratives. " Oh I fancied," said she, 
as soon as she could gain breath to speak, *<but it might 
be only fancy, that I felt the people pressing on me, and 
some one, as it were, endeavouring to make a rush at 
us.'' De Meurville did not smile, for Agnes's fears were 
too genuine to admit of it, but he thought them un- 
founded, and so he endeavoured to persuade her. 

" It must have been your imagination, my love," 
said he. "You were thinking of what we were 
talking." 

" It might," said she, but it was but faintly, her heart 
bore testimony to its having been reality. 

" Shall we go on ?" said he, " or would you rather 
that we did not." Agnes was at first about to reply to 
the latter, but influenced, as she often now was in going 
oui, by a recollection of all the confinement De Meur- 
ville had been compelled to, on her account, she pre- 
sently determined in the affirmative, and observing with 
a smile, " that she should never have courage to pass 
that crowd agsdn;'' the carriage door was shut, and 
they drove on. 

Though Agnes's vivacity generally rose, and some- 
times became more elastic, after any depression, it did 
not now, and reclining on De Meurville's bosom, she 
remained silent and thoughtful, except when he spoke 
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to her, and then replied with aH tfie tendemeffi and 
fondBCM of the most adaring wistrem. 

The briUiant scenery of the Opera, in a def^ree dis- 
sipated, though it did not altc^tfaer remove the depres- 
sion of her sjttrits, and retumiBg, she oonversed wiA 
De Mearville until the carriage stof^ied, when recaHed, 
apparently by an observation of the roob that was once 
more collecting around it, to all her former fears, she 
grew pale as death, and casting a timid look amoi^ 
them, seemed apprehensive of some danger. *<Yoa 
need not fear, my love," sud De MeurviUe, alig^iting 
fir^ himself, and then holding out Us arms to receive 
her, but, scarcely were the words said— scarcely had 
she consigned herself to those beloved arms, when a 
tumult was observable in the crowd, strange cries aroa^ 
and, shrieking with agony, the Countess saw a homUe 
figure, which afterward proved to be that of tfie inft- 
tvuEtted Annette Dettinghorffie, rush forward and plunge 
a dagger into the bosom of her husband. ** BeboM 
your life, your love !'' accompanied with a hideous laugh 
•—were the onlv words that met her ear. The famt 
accents of her husband, the screams of the multitude 
the reeking blood which bathed her dress, the vblence 
with which she was torn from the arms, that even 
in apparently approaching death seemed endeavour- 
ing to retain her, were all heard and felt in horriUe 
* confusion. 

The wound, intended to have been mortal, proved 
indeed severe, though not dangerous, and the Count, 
attended unremittingly by his beloved Agnes, and re* 
ceiving the kind assiduities of Colonel and Mrs. Ar- 
lington, who had recently arrived at Vienna, was eventu- 
ally restored, and gradually, though contrary to all ex- 
pectation, at length regained, in a great degree, his 
former health. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

«0h! IIUMlnitlierbeaiatUrre 
In tears and bondage by his side, 
TImm shared in all, if wanting nbn. 
This werldhad power to gbe beaidee.'* 

All her fondest withes, her most delightful dreams, 
her most aspiring hopes, were fulfilled ; and one year 
after the death of the M^ rquess, found Lady Glenallaa 
the wife of the Earl of Arabin. 

Almost unmediately alter his Lordship's return to 
England, which had taken place about six months since, 
he waited on the Marchioness ; and, finding nothii^ of 
the impression he had once made upon her diminished 
by absence, he began to consult his heart, or rather, 
perhaps, his vanity, whether or not an alliance with her 
would be desirable : we say his vanity, for that alone 
could have influenced the result, or induced him to 
imagine that a union with the Marchioness of Glenallan, 
however it might make him distinguished, could ever 
make him happy. If, indeed. Lord Arabin could have 
been supposed to forget in the beautiful creature, who 
hanging on all his looks, and interested in all his actions^ 
seemed to prefer their commendation, and his fame, to 
any admiration with which mankind could honour her, 
the termagant whom he had often seen casting looks 
and addressing language towards her husband, that had 
compelled Airn,— Lord Arabin, — to look down, and 
blush involuntarily for the eflfrontery of her sex, and 
weakness of his own ; it might have appeared less sur* 
arising his marrying the Marchioness, for though her 
all from virtue might lessen his security on her affec- 
tion, and respect for her character, yet, as it had. been 
an error into which love for himself boid led her, and 
various sad consequences to her the result, something 
like compassion and remorse might have been supposed 
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to infloeace bim ; but to umte biinself to such a viseo, 
such a fiei&d in female fornv nothing bat vnnity^ sug- 
gesting the celebrity likely to ensue from it, conk) be 
uxe inducement. That, whatever it had been, how- 
ever, Lord Arabin had not been three months married^ 
before be hep^ to conceive it vain and inadeqaate, if 
tertain. 

The temper of the Marcluoness, only restrained 
during the first few weeks of their connexion by the total 
absence of subjects for provocation as well as by the 
adoration she bore her hnsband, became, by die time 
we have alluded to, violent as formerly ; and tbou^ ex- 
cited indeed bv diffeient causes, was of a nature equally 
repelling, and to a husband who, like Lord Arabin^ 
could only be retained, if at all, by gentleness and 
forbearance, in the highest degree odious and revolting* 
He could not have believed, if he had not ocular de- 
monstration, that she could in reality ever behave with 
such fury and ind^ation, as, if irritated by jealousy or 
indifierence, she often would towards him, on whom she 
yet professed to dote : neither, perhaps, had Lady Glea- 
allan imagined that Lord Arabin had a spirit as high a^ 
her own, and that he, who, as a lover, was always com- 
plaisant, and to remonstrance generally gentle, could 
be, as a husband, often haughty, and to opposition 
always impatient. Tet such was in reality the case ; 
and though from loWng her less than she did him, the 
Earl's happiness was less in her power than hers in hi% 
both were soon completely miserable ; he longed igui 
for that liberty which she, to whom he was daily and 
hourly reminded of having resigned it, pepetually inters 
fere^ with his enjoying. Never happy when he was 
out of her society, yet perpetually driving him from il^ 
the Marchioness's jealousy alternately irritated and 
amused him. She talked of her rights, and he ridi* 
culed her ; of his ingratitude, and he denied it ; of her 
love, and he despised her. 

From Lord Arabin's lips Lady Glenallan heard truths 
which she had never beard from others ; and tbc^j^ 
not in so many words, that she was no longer the be- 
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loved wife of the Marquess of Gknallan, bat the depend- 
ant upon his sovereigin wOl and pleasure, he often gave 
her reason to remember. Nothing, in short, but love, 
perhaps, could have induced Lady Glenallan's forbear- 
ance, even to the extent to wluch it was exercised ; for 
Lord Aralm, so iar from conciliating, or being wrought 
upon even by tenderness and submission, became every 
da> more indifferent to her wishes, and as difficult 
of courting to her society, as at the time had been when 
she was to his own. 

Things could not goon long inthb state, and if any 
thing could make them worse, it would be the arrival o( 
Lady Isabella Wandesmere in London, which event took 
place about six months after the Marchioness's marriage. 
'- Graceful and elegant as ever in outward form. Lady 
Isabel's countenance and person had yet lost that pe- 
culiarly seductive expression which had once distin- 
guished it ; and whether it was that the inherent depra- 
vity of her nature was becoming less disguised, or from 
the association she had lately been exposed to with all 
orders of mankind, her feelings less refined^ there was 
an air of effrontery and independence about her, by no 
n^ans either &scinating or feminine. 

she talked in foreign style, she dressed in foreign 
fashions, she patrouized foreign performances: with 
women her manners had become forced and constrained, 
and with men unreserved and unfeminine. The former 
affected to cry her up more, but it was only because 
die latter admired her less. 

With the Marchioness of Glenallan, as may be ima- 

S'ned, her Ladyship kept up no sort of acquaintance, 
[er having succeeded in marrying her brother, was a 
crime only to be expiated by its producing such misery 
as, assisted by the arts she inteiided to practise, there 
seemed little doubt of its doing. 

For the purpose of detaching her brother from his 
wife, she made her house the resort of every thing that 
from superiority in beauty, talent, rank, or fasluon^ 
could prove attractive to him, and throwing in his way 
women whose sweetness of manner, and seremty of tern* 
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per, w^remdBt vadortxmai^hf oonftnited to Lady €HeB« 
aUan'a* The Sari iell upMi the baits kid out for his 
daatnictioii; and from being a ftuduonably iodifiefeat, 
aad ocoanonalty wayward, became an iii8uitiii§^y re- 
gardleas, and totally e«trai^d hasband. Th6 austress 
oeeapied that plaee in his affedionsy to wltteh the wtfe 
was entitled; and before the expiration of one short 
year. Lord Arabin was as well known as the lover o( 
Lady Cecilm Ahnington, as be was as the haabandof 
the Marchioness of Glenallan. 

To any woman this would have been a severe Biorti- 
fication ; but to Lady OlenaUan, the most beautifiil of 
women, it was something more, and she felt it with all the 
btttemess, and wept orer it with all the az^fuish, whicb 
a con^ction of having contributed to occasion it was 
calculated to inspire. 

All her pride, vanity, and aieetion was wouaded ; 
to have been deserted, under any circumstances, woakl 
have been mortifying ; but by Lord Arabin, for whom 
Ae had saqrificed so much, and for whose love she hid 
looked as bar only reoompense, in die very ceatfe of 
iler celebrity, and first months of her marriage,, was 
overwhelming, humiliating. Lady Glenallan felt it so, 
and with the loss of her husband's afections seemed 
fled, for her, all the enjoymente of this life. 

Her health dtolined, her spirits sunk ; even in bsr 
ebild she ceased to take delight. Lord Arabin had told, 
her, she was not fit to be a mother, and with the deda- 
ration seemed to ensue its fulfilment. What oonjag 
from another wxiuld have been despised and disreganl- 
ed, from Edward, the klol of her soul, sunk deep into 
her heart, and without amending, depressed and de« 
stroyed it. 

About thus period there was a report of die Eaii aad 
Countess, now Marquess and Marchioness of MaWertoi^ 
returning to England. Instead of rej(Mcing, Lady Glen- 
allan sickened at the prospect ; her mother bad Ieft.het. 
in the most enviable of situations, and was to find her in 
the most unfortunate. What circumstence more 
tifying, but its being occasioiied by her own 
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dact! none: and her parents, she knew, w^e not 
those to coontenance her after guilt, howeTer they 
migfat have defended her before it; neither if they 
were, would it afford Lady CHenallan any consolatimi* 

Lord Arabin was nota man to be recalled by threats^ 
or de&uiee, or any thing but love ; and unless he could 
be recalled, the Marchioness could not be haf^y. Un- 
fortunate woman ! who was Ux ever scaring from her 
presence the persons on whom she yet relied for hapfH- 
ness ! Lady Glenallan adored Lord Arabin, and yet 
even him, who, if behaved towards with consistency 
and forbearance, she might have retained and attach^, 
she had driven from her society, and made prefer to it 
any resource, however uidawful, or any gratificatoi^ 
however unhallowed. 

What would not the Marchioness have given to have 
been able to begin again with the Earl, to have had him 
once more even under the delusion he must have been 
in, respecting her real temper and tBaposttions when he 
married her I Oh, she thought, any tbmg in the world ; 
for to see him shunning, shrinking, revolting almost 
from a moment's possibility of her society, nearly broke 
her heart. 

It was no longer Lord Arabin, noble, haughty, self- 
willed, bewitching, flying alternately to her arms in pas- 
sionate love, or itom them, if provoked, in proud dis- 
dain; but Lord Arabin, wounded apjparently past recall, 
and dreading to oflfend by the very freedom with which 
he used to delight, chilling every impulse, and restraining 
every feeling. 

In vain Lady Glenallan wept, and prayed, and ad- 
jured, and implored his restoration of her to his confi- 
dence and society. He was not insensible indeed, nor 
blind to the state to which a contrary line of proceed- 
ing would soon reduce her ; but he was wearied, and 
without hope or idea of any thing but concessions, such 
as he should not choose to make, producing any thing 
like peace— not to talk of happiness — between them. 

<^ Either you or I, Geoigiana,'' he would say, ^^most 
be an tdtered character to effect it ; for 1 shall not sub^ 
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mh to yotir jarisdictioii, and experience ha»^tsiigfat me 
you will not to mine.'* 

. «<Ob, Arabin, I win^Iwair On tbe last of tbete 
cleeasione she «aid, **Trsat me but in public as jfmr 
wifey^and in private I will be your glave, or any tUng 
ibat dte proudei^, most imperious of your sex codd 

SBK* • 

Something like a smile played for a moment about 
the mouth of the Earl, imit though without spealD^> 
he raised his eyes ^m the table, on wlneh they had 
been resting, to hers. 

<< Tou doubt fine,'* said she, understanding bim. 

He made no reply. 

<< It is because you do not know me,'' the continue^ 
*^orof what I am capable, if thoroughly incited— ^d1 
i say,*' and she half smiled, •* eompeUed." 

fitUl he did not speak. 

<< That you have some reason to be mistrustful. Lord 
Arrinn,^' observed she, rather irritaled, ♦* you need not 
adopt this cruel, cutting sik;nce to inform me ; but that 
I have also to expect some degree of consolation, it in* 
induces me to remind you " 

If the Marchioness had wished to ruin her whole 
eause, and instantaneously, she could not have dcme sa 
more effectually. 

<^ You mean to insinuate, Lady Glenanan,** cmi be 
passionately, *«that the making me master of a few 
paltry thousands, has given me a right the less to con* 
trol your actions ; and you a right the more to infiuenee 
mine* But take them back, enjoy them, I value them 
not ; they were the gift of love indeed ; but a.re now 
little less than Ae wages of misery." 

The Marchioness burst into tears. ^< Rather say,. 
Lord Arabin,** said she, <* that they are the unpleasing 
remembrances to you, of all that you owe, and all that 
you ought to be to their bestower.*' 

«< I ieUl not say it f" said the Earl ; «thc duty, of 
which it is necessary for your fortune to remind me, I 
am not the man to feel or to fulfil ; but if you consider 
it to have such Imperative claims, 1 only aric yon to 
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witfadiraw it, to lesve ine free and imsbadded, as wliw 
you pf€tented it ; and you will leave me mora thao you 
can erer take/' 

^ I mil, I matt thenP takl Lady Gkullaiit and 
mahedfiom tberoonu 



CHAPTER XXVII: 

<« TwM BOt tbB toft flMgie of atrMmtot or UU t 
Ab, DO ! it was •omethiiig more ezqaiute ftill, 
*TwM that frieadi, tke bMOT«d of m j boaon, w«ra bmti 
Who inade each dear eoena of eaohaDtaiaiit mora daar. 
Who taught how the be«t woriu of nature impro? e, 
WhenweMethamrefleetad from thalooka that waiora.*' 

About two months had new elapsed since the anivafl 
of Colonel Arlington and his family in Vienna, and as 
soon as the Count de Meurville was considered suffi- 
ciently restored to be equal to traTcUing, they proposedr 
setting out in company with him and the Countess for 
England. In the mean time, nothing could pass mare 
blissfully than the life of the latter. Restored to each 
other, with the only alloy they had ever had to their 
happiness no more, in Annette Dettinghorffie, who had 
died a few days before the execution of the sentence 
passed upon her for stabbing the Count, with the 
friends, whom their misfortunes bad first interested, so 
attached, as to render it impossible they should part— 
and with their beautiful child, all and more than their 
fondest wishes could have anticipated — there seemed 
but the perfect restoration of their owu health wanting 
to complete their felicity, nor did this threaten to be long 
delayed. The Arlington party, including, besides the 
Colonel, his wife, and daughter, a gentleman to whom 
the latter was going to be shortly united, became, by 
degrees, domesticated with the De MeunriUes ; . and 
though their mornings were chiefiy spent apart, from 
the KMrmer being anxious to see places and things to 
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which the latter, berides being no strangers, w^e a- 
equal, their evenings were constantly spent togedier ; 
sometimes in readmg, sometimes in ponTersation ; but 
always in cheerfulness and cordiality. Coming in later 
than the rest one evening, and seeing no seat so con- 
venient, De MeurviDe thi^w himself carelessly on one 
at thelfeet of die Countess. 

«That puts me in mind of old times,** obsetred 
Colonel Arlmgton smiling, << when all die fatiguea and 
exertions of the day were overpaid by one glaace ex- 
changed with Miss Mandeville.'* 

De Meurville looked up at his wife ; << She did not 
know in diose days of which you are speaking,** said 
he, ** all the misfortunes she was entailing, by consent- 
ing to partake my fate.'* 

'<Had 1 foreseen all the happiness,**, said Agnes, ^I 
never could have aspired to share it.** 

With the near prospect of visiting England, revived 
in the bosom of tne Countess De MeurvUle all ^nt as- 
sociations connected with it ; and when she recalled 
the circumstances under which she had quitted it, the 
relations she had lost since doing so, and the chaises 
she should most probably find in all respects, the ideas 
very often overcame her. They were to stop at Her- 
mitage, having been invited by Sir Sidney, who stffl 
resided there; and as the Arlingtons were to be at 
Abbeville, it would make it the pleasantest destinatioa 
for them. 

In the mean time, as their journey is a long one, and 
no particular marked incidents in it, we shall leave them 
for a while, and return to Lady Glenallan, whom we 
left relearing Lord Arabin of the fortune he so little 
valued, and the woman he so little loved, or rather, en- 
deavouring at dcnng so ; for that Lord Arabin was not 
so easily to be resigned, nor ever after this quarrel to 
be sued to, but with tears, and entreaties for reconcilia- 
tion, is certain. The Marchbness lessened herself by 
the humiliations she condescended to, without attadung 
the Earl, who, only mmous to free himself from her 
upon any terms, now determined to conqiel her to what 
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ht despised her for noa being irritated. He bnnij^ U^ 
ber hciise, and to her table, women, notorious for their 
connexion with himself, or with others ; and findmg ^t 
even this had not the desired effect, for she could still 
affect blindness to their misdemeanours, insisted at length 
that she should visit and keep company with his sister, 
whose impropriety of conduct, with a nobleman of dis- 
tinction, was of a nature too glaring, to render any 
possibility of feigning ignorance on the subject practi- 
cable. To this, as may be imagined, even Lady Olen* 
allan would not ccmsent ; for Lady Isabella Wandes- 
mere to witness the state of degradation to which a con- 
descending to protect and countenance her Ladyship in 
the nudst of guilt and infamy would announce the Mar- 
chioness fallen, was not a hum&iation, even for the sake 
of retabing Lord Arabin, to be stooped to. The latter 
foresaw it was not^ and made, therefore, the admitting 
of his sister's society the only possible condition for the 
continuing of his own. A violent qoftrrel ensued ; the 
Marchioness accused him of perfidy, cruelty, ingrati- 
tude, and 'every thing that her half-broken heart sug- 
gested, and ^ Earl left her, swearing the same bouse 
should never more contain them. 

Fatal words i their fulfilmcBt proved Lady Glen- 
allan's death-blow, and while Lord Arabin was rejoicing 
at baring freed himself from one whoee passion for him 
had always been superior to his £n* her, the Marchioness 
was taken to that bed from which abe was never more 
to rise. 

How maigr sad recolleetions must not ber situatkm 
then have given birth to I Little more than two short 
years ago, and she had been witnessing, with hard- 
hearted indifference, the state to which her conduct 
was reducmg Lord Olenailan ; and now, j^st, thouf^ 
sad, retribution, she wan dying by the wounds wUch « 
hand, dear as her own bad onee been to him, had m- 
fltcted. No eyes but the sweet ones of her child, ever 
watching with fond anxietjr over her looks; and no 
lips but the cherub ones of her boy* ever Iqssing thf^ 
coM dews from her brow. 
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Lady Malverton returned to Ekigland to find all tbat 
was mortal of her once beloved daughter conaigned to 
the earth, and when to the natural griefs which an event 
so melancholy was calculated to produce, was added 
that which conscience, whispering she had in a degree 
been accessary to it, must produce,— that the 8ufierai|8 
of the Marchioness were almost overwhelming may ba 
imaged. To the uncontrollable passions of Geor* 
gtana were attributable aU her woes ; and how did Lady 
Malverton not now lament that she had ever been in* 
fiuenced by such mistaken ideas of parental fondness, 
as led her to suppose that unlimited indulgence was 
evincing it 

How did she not grieve, that that beautiful form, with 
which Heaven had once presented her, was for ever 
withdrawn from her eyes, and that the time could 
never return, in which she had had its moulding, and 
direction within her own power ! Oh so bitterly as to 
make the conte atp la tton digtrftcting t The idea that 
Gteorgiana, created for an angel of light, might ha?e 
become a demon of darkness — that bom for the high- 
est place in heaven, she might occupy the Iqwest place 
in hell, was an overwhelming thought indeed. 

There was still, however, one atonement left in the 
power of the Marchioness, for all the misfortunes of 
which she had been the original cause to her unhappy ' 
daughter, and that was a strict fulfilment of the duties 
devolving upon ber, as appointed guardian to her son. 

To these duties, as soon as the state of her healdi 
permitted it. Lady Malverton determined to turn her. 
whole attention, and her only remaining daughter, 
Lady Alicia, being married, there was nc^ing to in- 
terfere with the intention which duty, as well as in- 
clination prompted. As soon as the young Lord had 
arrived at an age, to render the forming of an ofMnion 
practicable, he was pronounced to inherit rather the 
characteristics of his mother than of his father, but 
softened to a degree that only made the resemblance 
desirable ; what had been passion in her, was eneigy in 
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faim, what had been haughtiness in Lady OlenaUan, 
was dignity in her son. 

After maturely weighing the advantages on both 
ftdes, Lady MalTerton determuied on a private educa- 
tion for the Mar(|uess, conceiving that any superior 
advantage in pubhc, was more than counterbalanced 
by the laxity of morals and blunted feelings, which it 
is apt to engender. Resolved on this point, her only 
endeavour was to procure a preceptor fitted to form his 
understanding and temper, and who, possessing himself 
would inculcate on Lord Glenallan the high notions of 
honour and exalted patriotism which she conceived in* 
dispensable. 

Possessing so correct a sense of what a British 
nobleman ought to be, and of the qualifications re- 
quisite in him — who was to form that character 1 The 
Marchioness was very fastidious in her choice of the 
latter, and peculiarly cautious that neither improper 
companions, nor false indulgencev should sully the fair 
fabric on which she built her future hopes. For all 
this trouble and anxiety there seemed a probability of 
her Ladyship's being more than recompensed, for in- 
creasing in virtue as he increased in years, the young 
Marquess gave bright promise of uniting all that was 
great, to all that was good, and all that could adorn, to 
all that could dignify human nature. 

We shall now return to the party whom we left set- 
ting out for England^ and introducing them for the last 
time to our readers, among the scenery where their 
acquaintance with them first took place, put a speedy 
termination to our narrative. 

It was in the lovely glowing month of June, that the 
Count and Countess De Meurville found themselves 
once more at Hermitage, once more surrounded with 
those sweet woods and bowers, which looked peaceful 
and undisturbed, as if no changes had taken place 
since they left them ; so unable is nature to convey 
any idea of the emotions, with which it may have been 
surrounded. 

Previous to reaching there, however, the Count and 
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Comttesfly from modves of curiosity and interest, lad 
stopped for a few minutes at the cottage which had 
sheltered them on &e night of their elopement ; and 
Aougb 8ii»e that period, Agnes had become a motheiv 
and acquired certainly more of steadiness and self-pos- 
sessicm, in her mumer; she was still so much the 
delicatC) dying girl, she bad then been, that they were 
not for a moment at a losa to recogmae her^ but did &• 
with unfeigned expressions of delight 

Happy, as on the erening she had firrt sat &ere a 
bride, Agnes threw herself on the humble chur they 
placed for her, near the table. And while her little boyi 
on her lap, was more occupied with the fruit they put 
before him, began to talk to the old woman of the 
house, about her concerns, in a manner which proved 
she remembered them. 

Appearing in a light so sweetly interesting, who should 
enter to heboid it, but her ci dev€uU admirer, Colond 
Blombeiig. Riding by, be had been attracted by the 
appearance of the carriage and foreign servai^ at tiie 
door; and conjecturing, as he knew they were expected^ 
that the Count and Countess were arrived in England 
entered for the pleasure of being the first to welcoaia 
them. Any trifling embarrassnient which this meetiag 
might seem calculated to produce, between at least two 
of the party, was prevented by the easy manners c^tha 
Colonel, and perfect dignity of Agnes, who, whOe dm 
returned with warmth the friendliness of the Colond^ 
avoided any thing wbidi might betray consciousn/Mi 
of it 

This meeting with old friends, however, was onlf 
the first of the many delightful ones, which the Count 
and Countess de Meurville were now daily in the hMk 
of enjoying, and often overcome by the happiness wlnek 
a re-meeting under such circumstances, and after sutA 
apparent probabilities of never doing so again, created^ 

Agnes would throw herself into the arms of De Meq)^» 
ville, and tell him to teach her how she could ever bd 
grateful enough for it ? 

^^ You have beside you a better instmcter to all your 
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duties, Agnea," said De Meurville, one day as Mr. Winter 
was standing near them. 

« Oh no,'' returned the latter, shaking his head, |* 1 
might have ventured to give now and then a Kttle advice 
to Miss Mandeville, hut I never should presume to the 
Countess de Meundlle." 

" Call me then still Mifis Mandeville !** said she, 
sweetly, " if by that name onl} you entitle me to your 
counsel, for that I require it yet 1 feel." 

« No, call her Agnes," said De Meurville, smiling, 
" for it unites the claims of both." 

At Abbeville, besides the Arlingtons, were at present 
stopping Lady Vignoles and her second daughter, Har- 
riet, and though without making any iurther additioni? 
to their family circle than that perhaps of Mr. Wmters 
and his son, the Vigers's would frequently invite he 
Count and Countess de Meurville, with their brother 
and sister, Sir Sydney and Arabella Mandeville to join 
it — (Rhoda was just now on a visit with Mrs. Balfour.) 
This sort of society was delightful to Agnes, trom the 
ease and elegance which characterized it ; and leading 
ft life at once so consonant to her tastes and so favoura- 
ble to her spirits, her health continued to amend and 
ber beauty to improve. De Meurville beheld it with 
lelight, and though it was still his intention to travel with 
ler for some time, in warmer countries, after leaving 
England, that she might have nothing to embitter the 
period of her remaining there, was his first desire. 

Talking one day of both the Count and Countess 
it Abbeville, Miss Vignoles expressed the delight she 
(hould feel in all things to imitate and resemble the latter. 

Lady Vignoles was silent. 

" You do not think her amiable, Mamma," said Har- 
riet, so interpreting her silence. >. W 

<« On the contrary," replied her mother, « I think her 
o lovely and amiable, that to speak of her faults seems 
mkind, but when I hear you express such unlimited 
idmiratiou and desire for imitation, 1 must remind you, 
bat the Countess de Meurville set out in life, with a 
violation of the most sacred of all connexions." 

Vol. 1I.~22 
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<< But then, it was for such a mtD,'' said Harriet 
"As it has turned out," replied Lady Vigndes, "h 
was indeed for the best of men, for one, to whom aS 
she can ever do is now become owing^. But I should 
rather make her peculiar circumstances her pallii^n, 
for let a man be even an angel, it does not justify our 
desertion of those whom God and nature have e^nlly 
commanded us to venerate : besides, keep in mind mj 
Harriet, there is one determinate standard of right, and 
though fortunate circumstances may sometimes occui, 
in a departure from it, yet as they could not have been 
foreseen, nor being so, should influence us ; we should 
only observe, that the causes of our conduct are right, 
and take our chance for the consequences." 



FINIS. 
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